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David P. Page. 


David Perkins Page was born July 4, 1810; he died 
-January 1, 1848, In his thirty-seven and one-half years, 
he achieved a fame, which may be wanting in bril- 
liancy, but which, in the judgment of the world, deserves 
to be held in perpetual remembrance. In his sixteenth 
year, when wasted by sickness, he won from his futher a 
reluctant assent to his attending school and preparing to be 
a teacher, if he should recover. The hand of the Great 
Healer lifted him from his sick bed, saying with an authori- 
tive voice, we may justly believe, “Go ye, therefore, and 


teach, and lo! I am with you always.” In his eighteenth | 


year he taught a school at Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
and there was noted for his diligence and careful prepara- 
tion for his school-room duties. In his twentieth year, he 
become the associate principal of the Newburyport High 
‘School. Here he pressed forward his studies with un- 
abated zeal, acquiring a knowledge of the Latin and partial- 
ly of the Greek language. It was during these years that 
he began to exhibit a possession of a knowledge of those 
general principles of education, which in combination 
with rare personal qualities, have rendered him peerless 
among American teachers. He began to address audiences 
on educational topics, and was listened to with an atten- 
tion that few at that time could command; and his 
lecture entitled “ The Mutual Duties of Parents and Teach- 
ers,” drew the especial attention of the public towards 
him. 

In December, 1844, he was visited at Newburyport by 
Rev. Dr. Alonzo Potter, one of the committee appointed 
to select a principal for the Normal School, that had been 
authorized, experimentally, by the Legislatue of New York, 
in the spring of the same year. He was found at work on 
@ trellis, that was to be erected by his own hands, by the 
side of the door to his humble dwelling. In the half hour’s 
conversation that ensued, Dr. Potter, a man of the highest 
eminence himself as an educator, became so impressed with 
the signal merit of Mr. Page, that he engaged him to be- 
come the principal of the New York Normal School. This 
“experiment,” as it was then called, even by its friends, 
had no hopeful prognostications. The public sympathized 
little with the objects to be accomplished, by founding such 
an institution. Teachers abounded, and the public being 
unable to see in what particulars they were defective, 
deemed the outlay of ten thousand dollars an unparalleled 
extravagance; others looked upon the plan asa chimera, 
born in the brain of over-zealous reformers. When he ap- 
peared in Albany, therefore, thirty years ago, like another 
David, he advanced alone to the contest. Enemies, how- 
ever, gave way on every side as they met Mr. Page. Filled 
with enthusiasm himself, he imparted it to others; his 
pupils were seized with educational fervor; men eminent 
in state listened and embraced the new views, and a well- 
defined crystalizing movement about him as a nucleus, soon 
became apparent. 

To rightly estimate the character of this eminent man, 
we must apprehend the defects existing in our educational 
system in the year 1844. An immense gap separates that 
time from this. The school efforts were wanting in plan, 
and labor on the part of the teacher was both wasted and 





misdirected. It was not that the teacher “ boarded round,’ | 


that the buildings were unclean, rickety, unventilated and 
inconvenient ; that each pupil chose both subject of study 
and text-book for himself; that the supervision by Trustees 


or Town Superintendent, existed only in name, and, finally, ; 


of all things there were then schools unsurpassed in genu- 
ine excellence, schools that made thorough scholars, that 
built up character and purpose, that sent forth pupils strong 
for the practical affairs of life, that, in conjunction with the 
churches, created a public sentiment more healthy than 
exists to-day. But these were rather exceptions. The 
thousands of public or district schools, as they were called, 
were each managed on separate and original principles ; 
they were often clearly of more advantage to the neophyte 
who ruled them, than to the pupils who were ruled; the 
teachers’ only aim was to reproduce as nearly as possible, 
the scene that had passed before his eyes when he was a 
learner, with variations, however, that often rendered the 
school an injury rather than a benefit. There was no form 
to the public sentiment that was beginning to give signs of 
existing and now stands in power=a giant in the land. 
There were no County Institutes, no educational journals 
or literature, and especially there were no encouragement 
to make teaching a life-work. 

Mr. Page had the good fortune to assemble from various 
parts of the State, young men and women, who were sus- 
ceptible of his own enthusiasm in behalf of education ; who 
were gifted with strong and enduring qualities of mind and 
who entered on their work with the fervor and zeal of the 
missionary. 

He stated his views with transparent clearness, and 
always in a fascinating manner. He believed the first thing 
to be had, before all systems, was the teacher himself; in 
other words, that the possession of talents or abilities in 
the teacher is as necessary for success as in any other pro- 
fession. There are those who suppose that a Normal School 
can fit ony one to teach, which is a great mistake. One of 
the chief benefits derived by our State from Mr. Page's 
brief life, was his success in causing gifted young men and 
women to consecrate themselves tothe work of teaching 
for life. He believed that the school would be in its spirit, 
earnestness and ambition a precise copy of its teacher; 
‘as the teacher is, so is the school,” was a maxim he fre- 
quently uttered. He believed the teacher in the highest 
sense to be responsible for his work. In his remarkable 
work on the “ Theory and Practice of Teaching,” he tells us 
thatthe depraved and misshapen men and women who are 
around us, are such not from want of abilities, but from 
defective cultivation. Perhaps his most striking trait as 
an instructor of teachers, was his skill in illustrating the 
methods by which ‘mind could be waked up.” Any man 
can cause a pump to suck fp water and on the same princi- 
ple many a poor school boy, no more in the “active voice” 
than the pump, sucks in the facts from the close printed 
page, and the highest office of many a teacher in many an 
important school to-day, is to superintend this process and 
call it “teaching.” Ngt so were Mr. Page's pupils in- 
structed. With keen humor he drew tbe pictures of such 
teachers ; he abhorred the idea that a child should be made 
a “ passive recipient.” He taught to stimulate the mind to 
seek for knowledge, because he knew that each mind has 
as one of its choicest gifts from the hands of its Maker, a 
desire to know, and that the skillful teacher may educate 
this faculty and having done so, under wise direction, the 
memory will accumulate without pressure, what is desira- 
ble to be known. The mode of presenting knowledge, 
the order in which studies should be pursued were sub- 
jects also that this eminent teacher discussed through the 
length and breadth of the State. He visited institutes, he 
lectured before educational gatherings and aroused an en- 
thusiasm in behalf of educational reform that had its fruit 


that the teachers’ wages were/shamefuily small. §In¥spite | when he was no more, in the creation of a separate depart- 








ment to look after the schools of the Commonwealth ; for 
the erection of a building and in appropriations for the 
continuation of the school, that it was renewed was due to 
the graduates of the school, for in every county they were 
teaching with a zeal and high-wrought enthusiasm that 
made the school known by its fruits. 

He wrought with superhuman labor for three years— 
from December, 1844 to 1848-—and produced rch results. 
But alas! in the midst of his work he was seized with a 
fatal fever, brought on by care and anxiety. His delirious 
thoughts were of the school, his scholars and associate 
teachers. No sympathy could avail to stay his departure, 
He passed away in the meridian of his usefulness and was 
borne to his resting place by the most highly honored of 
the State. He is recognized as the Great Teacher of this 
country ; and on that high pedestal he will forever stand, 
The American Institute of Instruction said on the occasion 
of his death, “ England will as soon find another Thomas 
Arnold as America another David P. Page.” But Mr, 
Page was by far the greater of the two men, for he influ- 
enced thousands to consecrate themselves to the teacher's 
calling ; he made the calling an honorable one, and, lastly, 
to look no farther than the Empire State, he produced a 
public sentiment that has has since erected eight other 
Normal Schools. Grand headsones these to place over 
the New Hampshire teacher ! 


‘“—-ee- 


For the New Yorx Scnoow Jovrnar. 
How we Learn, How we Teach, and How 
we Ought to Teach. 


By B. A. Brooxs, A. M. 
Ill, HOW WE OUGHT TO TEACH. 

All education is self-education. What is told a pupil, 
gives him no benefit. He must find it out for himself. B it 
he may be guided and stimulated at every step through 
his natural curiosity and pleasure in finding out things aad 
discovering new relations and uses of familiar objects, 
This heaven-born faculty is as active and real in the child 
as in the philosopher. 

We would not go quite as far as Professor Agassiz in his 
Pennikese Island plan, when he throws down a fish before 
the student and says, “ Find out all about that.” But we 
do say that the desire to know on the part of the pupil 
must precede the imparting of that knowledge. But the 
teacher may ask, How is this desire to be awakened? Not 
when he mechanically calls the first class in arithmetic and 
they listlessly take their places to make a recitation, but 
suppose that he takes from his pocket a piece of coal, or a 
pebble from the street, and asks, “Who can tell me the 
most about this ?” Instantly all is alert, inquiring attention . 
Then the teacher, after drawing out all they know and in- 
citing them to find out all they can themselves, tells the 
story of the coal beds or the glacier. “But we cannot 
teach arithmetic in this way,” says one. It can be taught 
without a book, in such a manner as always to lead a pu- 
pil to demand and seek for a process by which he may 
solve a familiar and practical question. In other words, he 
makes his own rules. For instance, the teacher says, “I 
bought this morning a yard and a half of cloth ata dollar 
and a half a yard, how much did it cost?” Soon the pu- 
pil has solved an example in fractions without knowing it, 
Give no rules nor definitions, confine every example to 
practical cases and to the elementary operations, fractions 
and percentage, and make these, by constant and varied 
use, as familiar as reaging. As to the tables, have none, 
Have instead, the weights and measures themselves, and 
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let the pupil by their use find out their relations. I appre- 


hend that otherwise, we shall never teach them the metric 


system. Who has seen a metre? “Spelling books,” says! 
Superintendent Eliot, “Block the way they profess to 


open.” Children should learn to spell from the books they 
read and written exercises, especially in letters, where they 
will need to spell the most. Says the same authority, “Text- 
books in arithmetic are open to the same sort of criticism 
respecting their mechanical character. Hardly a pupil, not 
to say teacher, who uses them but is injured by the way 
in which they inierpose themselves, their definitions and 
complications between the student and the study, until it is 
transformed and he with it.” Says President Winchell in 
a recent address in this city, “Oh, how many devices have 
the schools to shut out knowledge from a boy’s mind. At 
the age when every active power is ready to spring forth 
and seize the living truth, we try to satisfy him with syn- 


the rooms be pleasant and attractive, for the orderly sur 
roundings are the best regulators of manners. We have 
been thus explicit, that these fundamental facts of edu- 
cation may not be deemed visionary in practice. Last, 
but not least, cultivate the imagination and taste by 
furnishing suitable reading or oral tales, and simple arti- 
cles of beauty, and remember even moral training is the 
heart of all. There will be abundant opportunity for this 
in the actual intercourse of school life and in discussion of 
moral acts and incidents found in the course of reading, 
including the book. 

To resume ; we learn by the natural and pleasureable ex- 
ercise of all our faculties upon the objects of life around us 
and thus the soul is trained to its terrestrial uses. We teach 





too much from books according to system and precedent, 
and only on one side of the many sided minds, and this 
We ignore the indi- 


tax, and a list of names from Siberia, I have known two| vidual and dwarf the natural faculties and desire for knowl- 


dreadful years wasted on Mental Arithmetic, and yet the 
people were amiable enough to allow the lunatic principal 
of the school to run at large. 
pictures and like to make pictures. When a boy is aching 


to take a locomotive to pieces, we set him to dissecting a 


verb. Let him gratify his curiosity ; let him entertain him- 


self with chemical reagents; give him means to make a 
telephone or a steam engine ; allow him to drive nails and | curiosity he likes to satisfy. 
a jack-plane ; give him a geological hammer and a micro- 


scope. With these things he will unite hand-work with 
head-work in a most fruitful alliance. Again, first and 
most of all, is the crying lack of qualification for citizen- 
ship. Seize every opportunity to inoculate the pupil with 
political wisdom, even if grammar and vulgar fractions 
must remain dead secrets. Better for these to go to the 
dogs than for the country.” 


That it may be seen that the sense of the practical world | satisfied and useful—these education must regard, in these | 


| the least disciplinary and useful side. 


t epee. 
All children like to see| 


edge. Our children ask for bread and we give them a 
We ought to teach in such a way as to make a child's 
work an enjoyment rather than a burden, by helping him 


it or not, a means to an end beyond it, the exertion of 
some faculty he likes to exert, the satisfaction of some 
We ought to teach the 
whole msn, and in the order of development indicated by 


taste, and last, abstract reasoning. Character is in all and 
before all. : 

To quote again'from Dr, Winchell’s admirable address: 
“ Hands, head and heart—emotions, will and taste—all 
have demands upon the services of education. What man 
is—what man must respect—what man needs to make him 





is setting strongly in this direction, we quote a recent) education must give him furniture and valor and strength.” 
writer in the Philadelphia Press ; ‘ The great end of educa-| College education and its wasteful years of preparation 
tion is not information, but personal vigor and character.| we may discuss hereafter. 


What makes the practical man is not the well-informed | 


man, but the alert, disciplined, self-commanded man. 


woe > 
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There have been highly trained and accomplished men | A Method of Presenting English Grammar. 


in days when a knowledge of geography hardly went} 


beyond the islands and mainland of the Levant. 
ley Murray wrote his Latinized English grammar. What 
should be understood thoroughly, is that cramming 


isnot education. Let the youth learn a few things and 


be relied on rather than books and elaborated methods.” In 
addition, we say let there be no classes and little routine, 
only sufficient to establish a regard for order and method. 
Routine makes ruts, wearing deeper and deeper, until all 
interest for both teacher and scholar is buried beneath them. 
Let all instruction be direct from the teacher and the indi- 
vidual, and mainly, we repeat, what the pupil finds out 
for himself, as to other ordinary school exercises. Let the 
reading always be what will interest the pupil. We well 
remember with what surprised delight we once discovered 
in our reader Cooper's famous panther story from ‘“ Leath- 
er Stockings.” It was read and re-read with avidity, but at 
length even that became stale. What adult likes to read 
the same tales and moral disquisitions repeatedly for years ? 
Yet we expect our children to take an interest in what they 
have read a hundred times. Their reading should be pa- 
pers and periodicals of the day for the young, with ex- 
planations and questions by the teacher, to call ‘out their 
understanding and awaken further thought. 

Better still, a series of monthly readers with tales, cur- 
rent news, biography and history, hinged upon the facts 
of the day, would be a well-spring of delight and instruc- 


. tion in every school-room. Writing as well as drawing, 


should be taught on the blaek-board from dictation or 
copying from books, better than from our modern engraved 
copies. Drawing, as a matter of course, should be an im- 
portant branch, and here is no trouble in interesting the 
pupil. In connection with it, may be (aught the elements 
of Geometry, and when the pupil is further advanced, he 
may develop his own demonstrations, again, without books, 
Every school-room should have its work-shop, its chemi- 
cal laboratory for the use of the pupils, and its museum col- 
lected by themselves. Let there bea whittling class, in which 
is taught the principles of wood carving; a type case for 
composing and learning as well spelling, punctuation, 
and use of capitals, or for the same purpose, a type writer 
or printing machine. Let the walls be covered with en- 
gravings and drawings, many of them the work of the 


learn them well. Let the personal influence of the teacher | fer be 
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: : ety By W. S. Haw, A. M. 
There were powerful English writers loag before Lind- | 


In our first communication, we inadvertently said that 
| “as individuals, we may prefer to proceed from the whole 
to the parts, but as teachers, we have no legal right to do 
Weintended to say, that, as individuals, we may pre- 
proceed from the parts to the whole, but as teachers, 
we have no legal right to do so. In our articles thus far, 
we have acted upon this latter assertion. We have dealt 
with the whole first, and then with its parts. 

Up to this point, we have only attempted the develop- 
ment of word-families. 
ple in the extreme. Nothing of intracacies has been in- 
volved. We propose in this paper, to enlarge somewhat 
upon these statements. Both the subject and predicate 


proper names. 

Certain words perform two offices at the same time. 
How this is done, we will endeavor to explain. In the 
following group of words. ‘Gen. Grant captured,” the 
sense or meaning is incomplete, since we are at a loss to 
determine what “Grant captured.” But when we com- 
plete the predicate by inserting the name of that, which is 
acted upon, the sentence then reads, “ Gen. Grant captur- 
ed thearmy.” The word army, here fills two offices at the 
same time. In the one, the word names the object receiving 
the action expressed in captured. In the other, it is the 
complement, or that which fills out the meaning of the 
verb. Because this word does perform these two duties, 
we call it an object complement. 

We have shown that the subje can be modified by an 
adjective. Let me see if it be not true of our object com- 
plement. “Gen Grant captured the rebel army.” It is 
patent that the army, now had in mind, is none other than 
the rebel army. We have before proven that the effect of 
an adjective modifier upon the subject is to limit or confine 
the meaning to a smaller class of objects. As in the case 
of the subject-noun, it can be clearly seen that the same 
effect is in force upon the complement. Because the com- 
plement is modified we term it the modified object comple- 
ment. 

As a natural consequent of these remarks, we deduce the 
following results: 

(a). Any word or group of words denoting the object re- 





viewing the action expressed in the verb, and at the same 


pupils, and adorned with their handiwork. Above all, let time, completing its meaning, is an object-complement. 


to see to what it leads, and by making it, whether he knows | 


nature; preception, comparison, judgment, imagination. | 


Our sentences have been sin- | 
|fer to or represent the same objects. 


(b). Object-complements, like subject-nouns, may be 
modified by adjectivee. 

(c.) The complement with all its modifiers, is the modified 
complement. 

These results, as well as all others, the pupils should 
memorize, either as the teacher has written them, or in 
their own language. Every lesson or recitation should be 
made a Language-lesson. Not only in grammar but in all 
others should this be true. Language, not ideas should be 
changed. The development having been performed, the 
results having beeh committed, the next step will be to 
use the added knowledge. The pupil should be required 
to select complements in sentences. This should be con- 
tinued until he can readily detect them in any sentences, 
taken from any promiscuous group. Composition, next 
logically demands attention. Let the complements be un- 
modified at first, unless it be by the demonstrative adject- 
ive, the,—a word so necessary as almost to render many 
sentences incompletely furnished without it. When the 
pupil finds himself able to write statements correctly, con- 
taining this unmodified element, he may be required to 
use the modified complement. Great care must be taken 
lest he lose the vantage already obtained. Frequent re- 
views will perforce thoroughly fix in mind that previously 
learned. After every composition, an exercise containing 
sentences embodying all of the various classes of words 
| should be gone through with. 





It has already been clearly shown that certain verbs re- 
| quire a singlecomplement. There are others needing more 
than one word to complete their meaning. Tome authors 
| prefer to call the second an adjective-complement. But 
| we see no real or fancied reason for any such distinctive 
| title. The group, “ They chose him,” as in the former one, 
|“ Grant captured,” is incomplete without an additional 
word, to tell for what they chose him. But “ they chose him 
secretary ” is clearly understood. ‘‘ They made Mr. Hayes 
President.” “They made the wall white,” are other ex- 
amples. We have two words required before the full 
meaning is conveyed. Chose does not fully express the 
action without the word, secretary. This word helps chose 
to express the perfected action, and at the same time, des- 
ignates the post of dignity to which they raised him. In 
the two last examples, made does does not fully express 
the meaning without the noun president, or the adjective 
white. They did not make Mr. Hayes, but made a president 
of Mr. Hayes; nor is the idea in made made the wall white, 
that they made the white-wall, but they whitened the wall. 
The first word is the object proper, the second, is the real 
| complement. It is perfectly plain that him, Mr. Hayes, 
‘and wall represent the objects acted upon, and yetdo not 





| name the completion (if I may so express myself, (of the 


act. This we calla double object complement. In these 
examples, in which both words are nouns, both words re- 
It is also true 


| of the last example, in a narrower sense. This fact is true 


| only with the verbs make, choose, elect, call and regard 
have been expanded. These adjuncts have received their | 20d the like. 
| In the following groups: “I asked him his opinion.” 


“ Philosophy teaches us all things,” the two words com- 


| posing this element, do not refer to the same person or 


thing. The first denotes the person, the second, the thing. 
Him and us denotes respectively, who was asked and ts 
taught. So opinion and things name what was asked and is 
taught. Some may deem this a latinized usage. It is a well- 
established fact that the English language has made a 
heavy draft upon the old Roman tongue for individual 
words. It would not be strange, if it had preserved some 
idiomatic expressions intact. The objectors base their 
claims upon the apparent change, a different arrangement, 
makes. If we re-arrange the former sentence, there will 
be a consequent ambiguity in meaning, which is not con- 
sistent with good composition. Thus “ J asked his opinion 
of him.” Him may stand for some person previously men- 
tioned, as well as, for the one of whom, the opinion was 
asked. Indeed, with the pronoun, his, there is strong rea- 
son leading us to that conclusion, and does not, therefore, 
express the same meaning as in the original arrangement. 
Beside the latter is not according to the best English idio- 
matic use. With regard to the second group, us clearly 
names or stands for that which is instructed, while things 
denotes the matter tauzht. As in the former case we as- 
sume this to be a double complement. The following are 
the deductions: 

| (a). The verbs, make, chose, enact, call, regard, and 
show, may admit of a double object-complement. 

(6). Both words refer to the same person or thing. 
(c). The second explains and belongs to the former. 
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(d). The verbs, teach and ask and the like, also admit of 
a double object-complement. 

(e). The first word denotes the person or thing acted up- 
on. The second, the thing done. 

(/). The first is the essential part of the predicate, the | 
second, the complement proper. 

(g). If an adjective be used, it must be treated in all | 
respects as a noun. 
As in the former case, the student must put into practi- | 
cal use this new knowledge, by selecting the double object- | 
complements in sentences, and then composing others con- 
taining them. Like all other elements of any sentence, it 
may be compounded by means ofa conr e*tive. 

It has been seen that certain ve: 
complement to complete their meaning 
that certain others need still another kind. 

“ The apple is,” is incomplete because it is impossible to | 
ascertain positively what the speaker intends to affirm of 
apple. In its complete form, “The apple is ripe,” there | 
is no doubt whatever as to the siginification. While the | 
word, ripe, finishes the predicate ,it belongs to the subject, | 
noun, apple. We can readily see that “ripe” is an ad- | 
jective, for, if we write the sentence in its fullest form, | 
“The apple is a ripe apple,” we have no alternative, be- | 
tween the two words. If then, it be an adjective in the one | 


No. l. 


quire an object- 
It will be seen | 


5. Right Angles 


opyrignt, 1576, oy Ivison, Blak , Taylor & Ci 
position, it is none the less so in the other. It is ajwell | — Pe ee ee 
established principle in sentence building, that adjectives, | 
in their prime office, always limit nouns, either by attri- | , 
buting a quality, quantity or specially pointing out, Here Second, have the class draw the same exercise at the right, 
’ ” ? 


ripe attributes the quality of ripeness, to apple. Hence and on the same level with the first, leaving a space be- 


the proper term is an attribute-complement. “George 
Bancroft is an historian,” is another example, differing from 
the first, however, in that the completing word is a noun, 
instead of an adjective. Historian, instead of limiting, ex- 
plains the subject-noun—tells what Bancroft is, hence, it is 
also an attributive-complement. From these remarks, we 
deduce the following results: 

(a). Any word or group of words, compleing the mean- 
ing of the verb, and at the same time, belonging to the 
subject-noun, is an attributive-complement. 

on Jf it be an gdieptive, it limiis the subject. 

(co). If the complement be a noun, it explains the subject. 


This division of langie: 


the slate, teacher dictating the steps without illustrations ; 
(this exercise can be finished in four minutes.) 

Third, let the class draw the same exercise from the copy 
twice, directly under those already drawn. This may all 
be accomplished in a twenty minute lesson, including the 
time used to arouse the interest in your class by illustra- 
tions at the beginning of the lesson. 


| lines horizontal, at the right, and on the same level fre 


dictation, beacher drawing GXErcise 1, on the board afte 
wre- lesz none is Of prime i imran mad. | the lass haye ahlagy it, then drawing exan ple 2 2, at the 
ye-le pv Ua, ; 
an& Should be dwelt upon until there is not a shadow of a right; illustrating, * 


doubt that the pupil thoroughly understands its nature,— | follow promptly). Now let the class draw from the 
until he can select such complement in any number of cards these two exercises, directly under those already | 


ar the class, ona ate 


Wurrte's InpustriaL Drawine Carps. 


tween the two exercises equal to the width of the frame of 





Second Lesson. Draw from memory exercise 1, in the | 
" 
| upper left corner of the slate, then draw exercise 2, str: aight | 


yor vessel 


Card A. 





1, 2, 3, 4. Straight Lines in different positions. 6.7. Acute Angles 


8, 9. Obtuse Angles. 


Patent applied for 


on the same level with a straight horizontal line in each 
angle. , 
Sixth Lesson. Draw the angles in different positions, 
that the pupils may become familiar with the different 
angles. 

Seventh Lesson. Draw the different angles from memo- 
ry; then apply the right angles to letters, drawing the first 
three on card A, No. 2, J. E. F. from blackboard illustra- 


tion. 
Kighth Lesson, Draw all the letters containing only right 
| angles; first, from dictation illustrated on the blackboard, 


| second, from the copy in the hands of the pup! il. 


Vinth Lesson. Draw from memory tce preceeding lea- 


enw 
80:1, 


Drawing should be taught from dictation illustrated on 


vep at a time, (class | the blackboard: First. Because by dictation the pupil learns, 


and takes one step before thinking about the second step; 
and learns the correct order of drawing the lines. Second. 


promiscuous sentences, not only select but can readily com- drawn ; aiming at improvement when working from copy. | Blackboard illustrations simplify the dictation exercises, 


pose sentences containing tiem. All sentences with which | ” wing from dictatiun teaches them the method of draw- 


the pupil deals—either of his own, or others’ composing— ing the lines. Working from copy teaches them the finish | 


should be closely analyzed and each word parsed. Of course, of lines. 


the parsing will be simple in the extreme, up to this point, Third Lesson. Let the class first draw from memory } 


for nothing of the properties of words has been evolved, | *¢ preceding lesson, arranging the exercises in the same | 
order, and on the same part of the slate as before; should | 
many of the class fail, take up these two exampl’s, again 
from the blackboard, showing their faults and having them | opinion, as the Scnoo. Journa. 
| cessful teachers who « xpress themselves as deeply indebted 
| to it; my experience as a superintendent, shows me that 
| such a paper is indispensable 
fortunate wlio does not read it, it will add to any teacher's 
NO. II. ing angles, right, acute, and obtuse ; arranging the angles | skill.” 


save the incidental one, of relations. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


—— ‘—_—¢ oe 
For the New Yor« Scudo. Journat, 


Hints Upon the Teaching of Drawing. 


corrected. 
Fourth Lesson. Straight lines slanting. 
Fifth Lesson. Combinations of two straight lines form- 


By H. P. Smrra. 

In the first article of this series, Oct. 12, it was stated 
that drawing should be commenced in the primary classes; 
that the whole class should work together, drawing the 
same exercise at the same time. We continue with how 
much ought we to teach in a single lesson, to a class of 
small children. 

In the cut, card A, No. 1 ,we have the plan and method of 
progression. Shall we draw all the exercises shown in this 
cut, atone lesson? No! there should be at least six les- 
sons given on those examples. 

First, take exercise 1, straight lines vertical, commence | 
by placing a point at the upper left corner of the slate, as 
far from the top as the width of the slate frame, and at 
the same distance from the left side. (Teacher illustrating 
by placing a dot near the upper left corner of the black- | 
board, then on aslate held before the class), place directly | 
under the first dot, another, at a distance equal to double 
the width of the slate frame, join these two dots with a | 
straight line, drawing from the top downward, (teacher | 
first, class follow promptly); place a dot on the same level | 
with the first, tothe right, at a distance equal to one-half | 
the space between the first dot and the top of the slate; 
directly under this dot on the same level with the lower 
end of the first line place a dot; join these two dots with 
a straight vertical line, continue the same method until the 
remaining three lines are drawn; all this can be accom- 
plished in five or six minutes. 


No. 2. 


WwW HITE’S INDUSTRIAL Drawinc Carbs. 


| and awaken the interest of the children 


3y use of copy in the hands of pupils they have a cor- 


rect = rn before them with which to compare their own 
work. Frequent use should be made of the c opy that the 
eye may have correct training. Dictation lessons train the 
understanding. Drawing from copy trains the eye. 


** 


“There is no paper so valuable for the teacher, in my 
I know of several suc- 


I consider a teacher as un- 


From a Supt's letter. 


Card A, 





1. Roman Letters having Right Angles 
2. Roman Letters having Acute Angles 
Copyright, 878, by Ivison, Blaheman, Taylor & Co. 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 2, 1878. 


This paper may fall into the hands of some one not a sub- | 





scriber, as we endeavor to reach such by sending out extra | 
copies. We beg him carefully to consider: 
1, That no teacher can do justice to his pupils without a | 


| much also to do with the trouble. 


for a certificate, that he refused her request. But she burst 
into tears, andthe good man was overcome. So he wrote 
a certificate “ that Mary Smith is able to teach a very 
small school of very small children.” ‘“ Suits me exactly,” 
said the would-be teacher. Laughable ? We beg to differ. 
It shows the utterly low and depraved ideas that exist 
eoncerning education ; and further, such practices keep 
those ideas from ever becoming just and educated. “The 
child learns more by his fourth year than the philosopher 
at any subsequent period of his life ; he learns to fix an in- 
telligent sign to every outward object and inward emotion 
by a single impulse imparted by his lips to the air.” (Eve- 
RETT.) 





2 eer 

Ir would not be wrong to say that very much of what 
passes for teaching in primary schools and classes, is quite 
another thing ; if it did nothing but waste the time, it 
would be pardoned ; but what if at this formative stage it 
dulls the perceptive powers, renders the intellect sluggish 
and thoroughly arouses the vicious qualities? A few 
evenings since, we spent an hour in Mrs. Kraus’ kinder- 
garten. There were thirty or more boys and girls playing 
games. We certainly expected that there would be some 
pulling of hair or other mischievous pranks ; for the oppor- 
tunity was constantly presented. Nor was there a watch- 
fulness, nor had there been threats, nor were “ marks” put 
down for good behavior. But in our ordinary primary 
classes (to say nothing about classes still higher) there is a 
constant tendency among the pupils to vicious acts. The 
teacher needs to be constantly on the watch. This largely 
arises from the fact that the teacher does not know how 
properly to teach these young beings. We will also add, 





| to be fair, that tlhe things required to be taught them have 


But of this elsewhere. 
It is sufficient to say that a young girl who,simply knows 


Master Clinton Keys delivered the salutory in a very effect- 
ive manner. One of the most pleasing parts on the pro- 
gramme, was that of “ Three Lttle Toad-stools,” in which 
Tillie, Lola and Lizzie, hidden by large parasols trimmed to 
represent huge toad-stools, marched upon the stage. 


Three little toad-stools, don’t you see, 
Just as tunnin’ as they can be. 


The recitation “Grandma allus does,” by Master Josie 
Wood, a five-vear-older, one of the brightest little boys, 
received a good share of smiles and applause. The songs, 
“The Wishing Cap,” by Annie Gierhardt, and “Grand- 
father’s Clock,” by Ella Shay, were very well done, the 
voices of each being sweet and clear. The Class of Calis- 
thenics, with paper caps of red, white, and blue, went 
through their varied movements with the precision and 
regularity of clock-work. 





A pleasing surprise awaited Mrs. Reins, at the generous 
hands of her associate teachers, consisting of a scarf-pin of 
gold, representing an ear of wheat with kernels of pearls, 
—twenty-five in number—and a golden sickle at the stem. 
The presentation speech was made by Miss Ola Doran, 
and Master Willie Fagan presented the box containing 
he prize. Mr, T. H. Faile responded’on behalf of Mrs. Reins, 
| and paid a tribute of thanks to the donors and the school. 
His remarks upon Mrs. Rein’s Service of twenty-five years, 
will long be remembered by those present. Dr. King gave 

a synopsis of the history of the school during the past 
| twenty-five years, from the time it opened with eighty-one 
| pupils up to the present time, with its six hundred and 

fifty ; and paid some deserved compliments to the Princi- 
| pal. Mr. Oliver, ex-trustee, also made some witty and 
happy hits, Trustee Hogg, also said some good things. J. 
R. Angel gave advice to the pupils. 

In the Vice-Principal, Miss Hagan, Mrs. Reins has a 
valuable assistant; she, as well as the entire corps of as- 





thouglitfal study of the principles and practice of Edu- | a few of the rudiments of knowledge is no person to set , Si8tants, ably and gracefully performed the duties devolved 


cation—the main themes of this paper; the truly illumin- | 
ated minds asks for “more light "—the dying words of | 
the great Gocthe. 
2. That the views and methods of the most successful | 
educators in the country are found in its pages; and 
' they are indespensable to one who aims to be a first class 
teacher. 
. That the expenditure of four cents a week will be a | 
real econdmy— for you will be better prepared, more | 


Yn 


over a primary school or primary class. It is as badin the 


city asin the country. A principal says “ My teachers, | 


when I urge them to read educational books and papers, 
say, ‘Oh! I haven’t any time” ! 

If there are those who deem this ludicrous, the writer 
must confess that he cannot laugh because he feels too 
deeply what*he failed to have” taught to him in his early 


upon them, during this occasion. Gustave Koenig made 
the closing address, The Anthem “America,” closed the 
exercises, during the singing of which a tableau was given 
of America, Lottie Ebling personating ‘“ the Goddess of 
Liberty,” with thirteen little girls representing the differ- 
ent States of the Union, Willie Fagan representing the 
Army, and Willie Atley the Navy, both in uniform. This 


energetic and attractive as a teacher, and every pupil un- | boyhood. How long will the work of teaching the children occasion was one that will long be remembered on ac- 


der your charge will feel it. 











Tne valuable practical articles in this number will, we | 


believe, be thoroughly appreciated. The lecture by Prof. 


Calkins is on a very important subject ; it will be soon fol- | If this body does not make some radical improvements istructors, T 


lowed by another. The lessons on Drawing by Mr. H. P. | 
Smith are very clear and attractive-—The information 


be made a farce ? 


_—_- oe oe > - 


N. Y. State Teachers’ Association. 








in its methods, it had better suspend business. Its great 
fault is not that it does not publish an annual Report, 


count of the many pleasing incidents. 


THE UNIVERSITY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 1481 BROADWAY. 
This school is conducted by the principals, M. M. Hobby 
and Wm. L, Aiken, A.M., with the aid of associate in- 
hough the school is not new, yet it seemsto 
| be renewing its youth in the efficiency of its administra- 


| tion, Among the many goodschools in New York, I think 


given in these pages is, in a year, worth ten dollars, instead | though Burnes’ Educational Monthly makes this the first | thet this deserves special mention for thoroughness and 


of two, 

Tur political circus has begun—at least in this city. It 
will not do for an Educational Journal to have any poli 
tics, that is plain. It may, however, say a few things that 
show that we need to have more education in the country | 
and thus evolve a better political system, The bar-rooms | 
and saloons expect that over one hundred thousand dollars | 
will be spent by political aspirants; whiskey and ballots are 
closely connected somehow. 
has ordered the bar-room, where he makes his headquarters, 
to furnish “drinks,” free tohis friends and constituents te | 
the extent of $5,000, public rumor has it. The effort of 
this is to bring men of very moderate abilities into office 
—to say nothing about character. These men in turn 
legislate on educational subjects. The motto should be “the 
best man for the office.” We trust to see a revival of old 
fashions in politics—they say it is coming in furniture 
and dress, 


——- «— em >» —— 


Primary Teaching. 





To teach a little child well is really a great thing, though 
it is considered a very easy thing. Almost anybody thinks 
he can teach little children. A young lady of very poor 
qualifications as a teacher succeeded in securing a school, 
much to the surprise of her father, who said, “ Why, you 
cannot teach yet! You need to go to school.” 

“Oh! I can teach that school,” said she. ‘“ Why, there, 
are only about twenty little tots.” 

And 80 it goes all over the country ; there is no respon- 
sibility felt, for the teacher thinks the pupils are so young 
that no knowledge hardly can be acquired, and hence lit- 
tle is needed on her part. Dr. Parker used to tell the story 
of a superintendent in Vermont who wasso struck with 


| 





the utter want of qualification in a young lady applicant 


count. It could easily publisk ‘hem in the Scnoon Jour- 
NaL by either paying us for or agreeing to take a few 
thousand copies. We have found, however, that our sub- 
scribers'don’t value the long Reports of the Association, and 
so leave them out. We are reminded that there is a debt 
on the Association, it is a bad thing. In this connection we 
may say we “have been told,” that its officers seem to have 
had a great deal of printing done. Thus that each of the 
various fersons elected to be officers has a handsome lot of 


Secretarv, Treasurer, etc., as the case may be, of the N. 
Y. State Teachers’ Association, duly and conspicuously 
printed thereon. It ought to be knowri how the money is 
spent. Meanwhile the Association is dwindling in size and 
character. Here is another queer fact that needs explan- 
ation—not one-tenth"(we were soinformed) of the Albany 
teachers were present at the meeting in Albany, last sum- 
mer. 


> 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Primary Department G. S. 62.—The teachers of this 
school (formerly of Melrose public school No. 4), celebrat- 
ed the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Principalship of Mrs 
8. M. Reins, on the 23d inst. Notwithstanding the severity 
of the storm, a majority of school officers were present and 
a great many of the invited friends, The assembly-room 
was tastefully decorated with bunting and flowers, pots of 
choice plants, baskets filled with pretty vines, and bouquets 
of cut flowers. 

Dr. N. 8. King, the presiding officer of the occasion, sat 
upon the left of Mrs. Reins; upon the platform, also, were 
Inspector T. H. Faile, Trustee Hogg, and others. Dr. King 
opened the exercises by reading from the Book of Proverbs, 
and was followed by a very pleasing programme, which 
consisted of singing, dialogues, recitations, and calisthenics. 





| 


integrity in the work undertaken. Prof. Hobby has the 
primary department and Prof. Aiken, the commercial and 
classical. 

T. D. KELLOGG’s scHOOL, 709 SIXTH AVE. 

I spent an hourhere with much pleaaure, and was im- 
pressed with the results apparent in the training of young 
children and the teaching of reading by the Phonetic meth- 
od. The phonetic scheme used introduces a large num- 


’ , ber of new or modified letters ; and which are well adapt- 
One would-be Congressman | stationery, etc., with, President, Secretary, Corresponding | 


ed to the end in view, viz. a speedy transition from the 
new to the old orthography. It is only used as a means 
of teaching children to read the language in its usual dress, 
so it is not necessary to discuss its adaptation for perma- 
nent use or general introduction. 

Mr. Kellogg also takes up the study of the other branches 
taught in schools of this grade in a new and interesting 
way, and secures results very satisfactory to his patrons. 
| How far these new processes may be capable of being em- 
| ployed successfully by o he: teachers, Ido not know, but 
|in the hands of so genial and earnest a teacher as Mr. K. 
| they deserve high commendation. D. P. Linpstry. 








Tue need of a careful and thorough supervision of the 
schools is of the highest importance. The Penn Monthly 
says that what the Philadelphia public schools need most 
is “a competent inspector,” expert in all educational 
questions, and who will make himself responsible for all 
changes in methods of teaching, as well as for the efficien- 
cy and harmony with which they are carried out. ‘“ Until 
we get such a man,” says the Monthly, “we shall be at 
the mercy of Prof. This and Mr. That and their wearisome 
vagaries.” True—aye tootrue. Savea few thousand dol- 
lars, oh ! City of Brotherly Love, and lose oceans of min- 
utes to each pupil—that roll up into centuries when’added 
together. " 
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Lecture at the Normal College. 


learned, as acap, acat, ahat, a slate, the cup, the mat, the top, 


The cup is in the pail. I put the book on the table. 


First Instruction in Reading. 


[Notes from a lecture by Prof. Calkins at the Saturday session of the 
Normal Co'lege, Sept. 21, 1878. Reported for the New Youk ScHooL 
JOURNAL. 

The lecture was given before a class of more than two hundred young 
ay _ of whom graduated from this College at the close of the 

rm 


| the stove; then require the pupils to read these words to| Your own skill and the experience which you will gain 
| gether, in groups, 8 if the a and the belonged to the word | by giving these lessons, will suggest to youagreat variety of 

which follows it ; as ifeach was asyllable of the following forms, and modes of conducting them. I shall not attempt 
word, just as a and e are syllables of a-muse, e-vent, | to pursue this matter with the same minuteness of detail 
Do not allow the pupils to read these asa cat, the top, nor that you may need in teaching your class, for you must 





In my introductory remarks last Saturday I asked,““How |wcat, thu top, separating the a and th far from the fol- 
shall you comply with that principle of education which lowing word, and placing undue emphasis upon these little 
you have been instructed to respect :—Commence with | words. Never allow your pupils to follow that absurd 
the well-known and proceed through the partly known to , Practice of prgnouncing a asa word, and ¢in the, with the 
the unknown,—when you are to teach a class of young | Short sound of win up. 
children to read, who have not received a single lesson,| Wherever the word a, or the word the occurs before an 
and who “ do not know their letters ?” | other word, in a manner similar to the examples in these 

In answer to the question, What is the known to | lessons, do not allow the pupil to pronounce the a or the 
the child, before receiving the first lesson in reading, that may | the, until they know and are ready to pronounce the follow- 
be used in giving instruction in this subject? it was | ing word with it, as the-cup, the-stove, a-mat, a-cap. 

tated that spoken words are known ; words as heard and| After the children have learned to read properly these 
used by children. They are known to them by the | introductory words, they maybe taught words that rep- 
ear —but are not known by their eyes. Their most | resent qualities of things, in connection with the words 
common meaning is also known ; their sound, as a word, | already learned, as, old hat, old cap, old top, old cap, new cup, 
is known ; their sounds, as heard in parts of the word, | ¢t slate, new hat. When several words of this kind have 
are partly or faintly known; their forms, as words, are | been learned, place the words a and the before them, as 
unknown; the parts of their form, the letters are un- | follows: the old cap, the new cup,a new top, a new siate, and 








known. 

Having considered what is the known, what the partly 
known, what the unknown, that pertains to learning to 
read, the next important inquiry is, 
known is to be tanght first? You should teach that 
which is most nearly related to the known. You should 
teach your pupils to know by sight the same words 
which they know (as whole words) by the ear and by 
their use with the voice. If you would connect that 


which is known most intimately with the unknown that | 


is to be tanght, you will present the word to the child as 
a whole in reading, just as the child learns the word as a 
whole intalking. The child did not first learn the word 


in talking, in the form of separate letters, or of syllables, | 


but as a vocal sign, or symbol of some object, action or 
quality. Nature indicates where and with what you should 
commence in teaching the first lessons of reading. 
us next consider how to commence these lessons, 

HOW TO BEGIN FIRST LESSONS IN READING. 


Select familiar, short words, names of objects first. If | 


possible, show the object, a picture of it, and make a sketch 
of it on the blackboard. Talk about the object, the pic- 
ture and the drawing. Lead the pupils to distinguish dif- 
ference in these. Printthe word on the blackboard ; tell 
that the picture, the drawing and the word stand for, or 
represent the same thing. Print the same word three or 
four times, on different parts of the blackboard, and drill 
upon it until all know it by sight. Do not require them 
to spellit, nor to learn the letters which form it, at this stage 
of the instruction. 


Select another familiar word, and present it in the same | 


manner as with the first one. Then drill the class in dis- 
tinguishing one from the other. Let pupils point out each 
word ; one’ point out one of them, another pupil the other. 
This exercise will lead them to distinguish the differences 
in the words, and to notice resemblances, if you should 


chance to select two words that are somewhat similar in | The words in the sentence will soon be learned from their | sons and is capable of development. 


form, as cup, cap ; hat, mat ; hen, pen ; top, mop ; slate, plate ; stove, 
store. You should teach the pupils to see wherein one 
word resembles another, and wherein it differs. 


your instruction in recognizing the words by sight will be | sons in talking ; in both instances the child has the thought thing interesting to say to . it. 


based upon their forms—- their resemblances and differ- 


ences, 
In this manner you may proceed to teach two or three 


new words each day until the pupils have learned to dis- 
tinguish at sight twenty or more familiar words. During 
the time spent in learning these words, the pupils may be 
taught to eopy some of them on their slates, and in this 
connection the names of the letters used may be taught. 
More attention should be given to teaching the pupils how 
to form the word by making the letters in it, than to 
teaching the names of the letters. In connection with this 
exercise the pupils may be required to count the letters 
in a word, to tell which comes first, which next, which 
last, and to tell the teacher what letters to make to form 
a given word. 

Call upon members of your class to go to the blackboard 
singly, and point out a given word, and find the same word 
on another part of the board; and ty dii¥erent exercises 
of a similar character drill the class until the several words 
have become familiar to sight. 

How To Teacu A ann THE. 

To teach the words a and the, and how to read them, 

place these on the blackboard, before the names already 


What of the un- | 


| require the pupils to read them in a proper manner, as 
phrases, 
| FIRST LESSONS IN READING SENTENCES. 
| After the pupils have learned to read properly such 
| phrases as those already mentioned, lessons in sentences 
may be introduced by means of objects. You may take 
a slate in your hand and ask, What have I in say hand ? 
The pupils will readily answer “A slate.” 
Then ask them, Where is the slate? 
“In your hand” will be the reply. 
| Call a pupil to take the slate, and say, “TI have aslate in 
my hand.” Then call another to do'the same. Next, print 
upon the blackboard the sentence, ‘I have a slate in my 
| hand,” and require pupils to name each word in the sen- 
tence, as pointed at, and to point at the separate words as 
| named by you.” Then place the slate in the hands of other 


} 


Let | pupils and require them to read the sentence as you point not make the 


at it. 

Place a pencil in the hand of a pupil, and print on the 
blackboard, “Ihave a pencil in my hand,” and require 
this sentence to be read by several pupils, as each in turn 
takes hold of the pencil. 
these words in groups place them on the blackboard thus: 
|IThave aslate in myhand. Ihave aknife_ in 
| my hand. Let the child learn to point to these groups, while 
reading them. 
| To save, in subsequent lessons, the work of printing the 
| same words several times, and also to aid in teaching the 
pupils to select the proper word to express the thought, 
print a lesson in this manner : 

a ball 
I have—a key—in— my hand. 
| a top 
a book 

Then give to onechild one of these objects, to cther chil- 
dren the other objects, and require each to find the words 
| which properly represent that which the child is doing. 





|order and position in the spoken sentences, This plan 
| causes the child to pass through a mental process in the 


| first, and then seeks the words to express the thought. 

| Please to bear in mind that this is an introductory stage 
| of teaching reading; but I am certain that you will find it 
of great aid in leading the pupils to see at the outset, that 
reading and talking are much alike in many respects. 

You should ascertain whether your pupils understand 
| the meaning of the words which they use; but do not at- 
tempt todo this by teaching them formal definitions of 
words. Instead of giving them definitions, proceed some- 
| what in this way: point to the word bal? and ask the pu- 
| pil what it is. He may reply, “a ball.” Ask, what can 
you do with a ball? “play with it.” Then point to the 
word ball and say, Can you take this ball and play with it ? 
“ No, it is a chalk ball;” or the word ball. Ask the pupil 
to take the top on the board and spin it. By directing the 
attention of your pupils to the words in this, or some simi- 
lar manner, they willsoon learn to distinguish between 
words and things, and show you that they understand the 
meaning of the words. 

It will add much to the interest of these lessons, and in- 
crease the pupil’s progress, to present a variety of sen- 
tences, as: The book is on the desk. The chair is on the 








floor. The knife is in my hand. The hat is on my head. 


In order to secure the reading of 


| make haste slowly. You must be careful that each step is 
| well understood by the pupils, and that they have abund- 
| ance of practice to secure the knowledge. 

EXERCISES IN SOUNDS. 

During the time of the first instruction in reading, the 
pupils should be taught to distinguish and make the ele- 
mentary sounds of the language. At first these exercises 
may have chief reference to training the organs of hearing 
in distinguishing the differences in sounds, then to training 
the organs of speech in making the sounds, by means of 
imitation. 

Next the pupils may be taught to make the sounds of 
given letters, as four sounds of a, as in ale, at, art, all; three 
sounds of 0, as in old, on, do; two sounds of e, as in me, 
met; two sounds of #, as in fine, pin; four sounds of wu, as 
in use, up, full, urn; also the consonant sounds, 

When the pupils can readily make the principal sounds 
by imitation, they may be led to distinguish those sound 
in the words already learned, as the first sound of a in slate, 
cake, rake, take, name, etc.; the second sound of a in eat, 
mat, cap, man, etc., and subsequently the sounds of m, n, 
t, p, k, s, § ete., in the same words, 

LEARNING THE LETTERS. 

Words are to be learned first by sight, as whole words; 
the parts of these words, the letters, mav be learned next, 
by their use in forming the words. Pupils may be requir- 
ed to find the same letter in several words, on the black- 
board; they may be taught to copy the words, in print let- 
and they may be required to name 
the letters which form given words as they see them ; and 
subsequently to spell the words orally. 

Up to this point do not require the pupils to guess what 
aword is from naming the letters, or Do 
m try to give the sounds of the letters in a 





ters, o.1 their slates ; 





“ 


spelling it.” 


word before learning to pronounce it. 





| (Notes from this lecture on Reading will be continued, 
|}in which the second stage of instruction in reading is con- 
sidered. Ep.). 

em + 
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School Management—No. II. 


| 


The first requisite in the teacher is love for the work, I 
| state. without fear of contradiction, that there is no field 
| of work equal to that the teacher has, if we take into con- 
| sideration the value of the material, and its susceptibility 
of improvement. The teacher deals with growing souls, 
He sees them in the plastic state, and he knows his in- 
fluence will be felt forever. Coming with this feeling, the 
teacher is interested in his pnpils, and they will, in turn, 
| be interested in him. Next to this is the power togovern, 
| Some never seem to be able to influence others in the 
slightest degree This power to 
turn, to influence, to govern, exists, in degrees, in all per- 
The teacher should 
Determine 
in the com- 


, and they cannot teach. 





} er , : 
| Constantly exercise it in order to improve it. 
that you will influence another favorably ; 


Thus | first lessons in reading which corresponds to his first les- pany of any child seek to interest that child ; have some- 


You will soon rise from 
|managing individuals to managing classes. 

Hence the power of moral control will be seen to be 
closely connected with the power to teach; under the 
|Jorce system, the teaching power was frequently at a low 


To 


naturally, and attractively, is a 


|point; in later years it is the important element. 
| teach reading quickly, 
power every teacher should strive to possess and to en- 
large. It should be made a subject of constant study ; and 
the teacher should steadily and critically watch his class 
to see if he is effective ; it not, let him charge the fault 
upon himself and not upon his pupils. The elements of 
this power consists in securing attention in a clear analy- 
sis of the subject, and in facility of expression and illustra- 
tion. This is not the place toexpand these thoughts; that. 
will be done elsewhere. 

The first difficulties that arise may be termed subjective 
—they are in the teacher himself. The one who would 
govern oihers must first learn to govern himself. That 
teacher who steps heavily, shuts the doors and desks with 
noise or speaks with a loud and harsh voice will have # 
noisy school. And so the teacher who has not learned to 
control his temper even when tired and ill, caunot control 








others. Suppose a pupil does something that seems to be 


ee 


Se 


eS 
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impertinent or saucy, let no teacher dare to lose his self- 
control. In seasons of peril and perplexity on shipboard, 
it is the coolness and self-control of the captain that saves 
the ship. And so the moral force of the teacher is mag- 
nified a thousand times by his perfect self-control under 
exciting circumstances. Again, the teacher must control 
his preferences. He naturally will love those who love 
him, but to do so will destroy his power of government ; 
for it charges him with partiality. The skillful teacher 
brings forward those who may be termed his opponents 
and employs them. Again, the teacher must have confi- 
dence in himself. He must be sure his feet are on solid 
ground—that he really desires the highest good of his pu- 
pils and that he knows how tolead them upward ‘and on- 
ward—and then he must confide strongly and implicitly 
in himself. Right here it should b» added that he should 
confide in his Creator, who will be sure to assist him in 
the high trust he has undertaken, if he ask in constant 
prayer for aid—and this he assuredly should do, Itought 
to be noted that there are two or three points frequently 
overlooked ; the lack of a knowledge of human nature and 
pedantry. These stand in the way like mountains. Few 
teachers possess any social power; they cannot talk with 
pupils or parents on any subject, but some school study. 
But as it devolves so much upon them to lead, they must 
learn to interest every individual by drawing him out on 
topics that he knows more about than they. It is a pain- 
ful fact that the teacher overvalues his technical know- 
ledge. 
deems a wonderful attainment—but it is not. I remember 
a teacher who received a note from a parent in which 
were some misspelled words. He took occasion to hold up 
the note and call on some of the younger pupils to spell 
them, and to remark on the importance of education ; when 
the parent's knowledge of the building of steamhoits would 
have vastly outweighed the teacher's little store. The teacher 
deals so much with those who know so little that he over- 
values his own attainments and becomes unconsciously 
disagreeable in society. 

I shall suppose that the teacher possesses common sense, 
although a vast number who can succeed in nothing else 


mke a final resoit to tie schuol-ivom, and tuct, which is 
the arrangement and employment of all his abilitiesin ac- 
cordance with his knowledge of human nature. There | 
remains still an acquaintance with suitable methods to 


direct the powers of the pupil, both intellectual, moral and 
physical, so that the result of his intercourse with him 
shall be educative. Hence the need of a system. No 
matter how well qualified a teacher is by nature and by 





That he can spell most words in common use, he | 
| quiet, with use and beauty for its perfect fulfillment? We 





real beauty of perfection. The reality is before, us with the 
still more potent truth that without rest the body sickens 
and dies, and that amusement and pleasure are the funda- 
mental, grand sources from which we can best obtain rest 
and happiness. It is this rest and pleasure which poor, 
tired, overworked, ill-fed human nature needs so much, and 
for this loss we suffer in our families and society. Our schools 
also need social pleasant gatherings, amusement and amateur 
plays for its higher growth of mind. 

The flowers grow in beauty in silence, develop their 
choice fragrance, drinking in the sunlight and raindrops 
quietly. The birds and animals all rest so much, and often 
play with eportive merry gambols. Thus beast and reptile 
all at times show their playful, frolicksome feelings and of- 
ten rest in sleep and silence. Man grows surely away 
from infancy’s loving smiles and childhood’s happiness, for- 
gets his joyous pastimes, becoming dull, careworn, dispep- 
tic, selfish—and thus miserable. As age and years ripen 
his experience and his spirit should become exalted, and his 
heart feel most joyful. Alas, we lament to picture the reality 
which old age presents so often, wrinkled, palsied, ruined, all 
beauty of mind or body lost, with cares and doubts written 
so plainly. And why is this sadness and the many heart- 
aches and miseries which come to us in the actualities of 
real life, which meet us in our daily walks? Vice and 
crime, sorrow and bitterness, malice and woes, growing 
rank, like poisons and filling our prisons? Why these 
glooms and miseries, with religion, truth and wisdom all 
calling to a Jife of godliness which should be harmonious, 


point now toone great error of our race and nation—the 
American people are too much absorbed in business, seeking 
dollara, forgetting pleasures and neglect frolicksome mirth, 
laughter loving amusements, and do not take sufficient rest- 
ful enjoyments. 

Man’s nature needs the blissful, joyous feelings to refresh 
his spirit and fully develop his nature. Truly “we do not 
live by bread alone,” but need mind food, and spiritual en- 
joyment to call forth the highest faculties. It is an old 


| proverb and a true one that “All work and no play makes 


Jack a dull boy,” yet how seldom do we put this in prac- 
tice by forgetting the dull routine of plodding, iabors for 
amusement. We thus enervate our natures, grow dull, 
methodic, billious. Give me the man (whose face expresses 
happiness, whose voice is mirthful, whose feelings are 


' youthful, and who feels for humanity in tenderness), for the 


truest reflection of greatness and goodness. Why, a smile 
tells all around; a merry voice is like sweet melody, and 
laughter; loving, innocent glee, like heavenly gleams. 


study, the employment of fixed methods is necessary to! With such a nature man can accomplish so much, and bless 


train the pupil to habits of industry and investigation. 

As pupils must be placed in groups and these arranged 
to recite according to a fixed programme, the teacher must 
learn to deal with pupils in classes, The pupils must be 
trained to habits of obedience, order and diligence, and 
hence there will be a need of employing 1ncentIvEs. There 
will be a tendency for one to “isturb another, which will 
demand ‘the maintenance of orper. Hence the following 
subjects will naturally need discussion, and will be taken up 
successively: The Classification, The Studies, the Pro- 
gramme, The Recitation, The Incentives and The Regula- 
tions. 
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Our Need of Amusements. 


By Sytvanus Lyon. 

“The most delic.te, the most sensible of all pleasures, con- 
sists in promating the pleasures of others.”—LA BRAYERE. 

The good and wise of all time have divided the hours of 
the day for a truly useful and beautiful fulfilment of its 
duties ; hours for study, pleasure, work and rest, with true 
feelings of worship and praise, and the higher spiritual 
emotions to promote the spiritual growth. One result of 
the higher growth of civilization and education is the need 
of amusement. We do not now question concerning the 
work and study-part of this day’s labors, for there is too 
much of toilsome, wearisome care in life, and this is the 
era of the rush and press of mind studies, and floods of 
reading. We depend too much npon the necessity of 
schools, colleges and churches, and thus fearfully overtax 
the mind. It is really alarming to see the forcing process 
(even) in public schools, and everywhere science, art and 
religion offer so much to incite the ideas, and drive on the 
mind's faculties to strive to attain “so much.” But the 
question is now how to economize the physical (not break 
down), save the mind's faculties, and give to man’s spirit- 
uai intuitions and perceptions, their highest growth and 








| 80 many hearts. 


Again, tlhe human soul is like a delicate instrument over 
which the influences play with sweet notes or cause jar- 
ring discords. And thus if we can impart merry feelings 
and give good impulses, to live if for a little time these will 
banish the evil of man’s nature, and in the new era of man's 
social and religious devolopment, we will find how much 
better it is to prevent crime, educate ignorance, and bless 
mankind. There is no higher or better way than by impart- 
ing happiness. We cannot come near vice and impurity 
without insome measure soiling our feelings, and just as 
surely must light, happiness and true holiness impart a 
blissful radiance to sorrowing souls. 

Thus reasoning we hail as good harbingers of a better 
state, all forms of pleasant, healthful, elevating pastimes. 
Shows, feats of strength, displays of any talent, and with 
these the dime concerts, and cheap, popular amusements of 
the day rank deservedly high. There efforts will serve to 
develop new home talent, create native genius. Singing, 
speaking, reciting to delight others, educate and train the 
mind. With such amusements we may prevent many from 
seeking low haunts and seductive pleasures, at the same 
time impart healthful feelings, and higher influence to grow 
forever. 

If these premises are true—“ if all the world is a stage 
and all the men and woman merely players.” and all de- 
light to act and see others perform beautiful parts— if like 
a great army vice and evil will senic effects, beauty, fashion, 
madening drink, and thousand of seductive arts seek to 
fascinate and beguile the young frorh truth and virtue, why 
not meet the enemy on his own grounds—fight him with 
his own weapons; try giving the people healthful, cheap 
and good popular entertainments? Why not cultivate 
sweet voices, elegant gestures, beautiful poetic ideas, to 
inculcate lessons of true holiness? Let us tempt the young 
with real pleasures; let us bless the weary with new found 
delights, and forever seek to frown down vice and evil with 


virtue, love and goodness, and thus impart true joys, and 
bless mankind. 

In our next we propose to show why our schools fail to 
grow and impart more of the highest ideas for the young. 
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The Primary Class. 





ARITHMETIC—FIRST LESSON. 

The first is to teach the child to count as far as ten. That 
is, to learn ten names. For this purpose a numeral frame 
is the neatest, though it may be done with marks on the 
black-board or with beans laid upon the table. (One of 
the neatest arrangements we ever saw was made by a coun- 
try teacher. It was astring having wooden blocks two 
‘inches square strung on it, which she tied betweeu two 
| posts. The blocks were red and white and had been paint- 
|ed for her at a wagon-shop near by.) Some objects must 
|be used. When the teacher says one bean, lay down one 

bean, ete. Go over with this again and again before the 
name of the object is omitted. Count until the names and 
their order are learned; it will take several lessons with a 
| young class. Vary the exercise by asking individuals to 
' count, ete., etc. 
SECOND STEP. 
The next step is to show the symbols that represent the 
| ten names. viz.: 1, 2, 3, ete, up to 10. Take a bear for 
examble, and say one bean; then write on the blackboard 
the number 1; then lay down two beans and then write 
the number 2, etc. The pupils should copy the numbers 
|and become familiar with the forms. When certain they 
| understand, the exercise will be as follows: The teacher 
writes 1, and says one; thie pupils write, and say one, and 
soon, Then the teacher examines the pupil's slates and 
| commends, and teaches to form then neatly. This will 
| take several lessons. Do not think of addition nor teach 
|addition. Still such remarks that5 is one more than 4, etc., 
| are in order; and questions relating thereto. Yet these are 
| incidental to the counting—-(a), learning ten new names 
| and grasping the idea that these point out different quanti- 
ties of things,—(b), learning to make ten new characters to 
represent ten different quantities. The defect in most 
| teaching is that it teaches only the names and the forms, 





j and does not connect the idea at all of a different quantity 
|for each name. There is a tendency to proceed too rapid- 
ly also. Besides the counting of beans, the counting of the 
fingers, the pupils in the class, the panes of glass on the 
window, the desks, the chairs, etc., should be taken up, 
or else the child will think the counting only applies to the 
balls on the frame or the beans in the hand. Proveed 
gradually. The trouble with young teachers is that they 
do not connect the known with the unknown ; they leap out 
into the darkness with the child, and he walks there for 
days and days reciting strange names. He should be kept 
in the light of his acquired knowledge all the time. No other 
method deserves the name of teaching. 
"THIRD STEP. 

The third step is to learn the names up to twenty; this 
will be done precisely in the manner of the first step, by 
means of beans, balls or counters ; begin with one and 
count up to ten, then say slowly eleven and let the class re- 
peat, then twelve, etc. After having learned the names, then 
teach the symbols. Remember, this will take several les- 
sons. Call up, as before, individual scholars, so that you 
know that every pupil can court and write up to 20. 

FOURTH STEP. 

This is to count and write up to 30, using the counters. 
Begin by counting up to 10, and push those aside; begin 
by pushing one more ball along, saying twenty-one, and 
the class saying it after you, andsoon. Then as in the 
preceeding steps, take up the symbols. Let them arrange 
the symbols in order, 1, 2, 3, etc., under each other; then 
a new column 10, 11, 12, etc., under each other so as to 
show that they occur in groups of ten, (though you need 
| say nothing about this), then 20, 21, 22, ete., under each 
other. Arrange your counters also in order. 

FIFTH STEP. 

This is to count and write the symbols up to 40, 50, etc., 
and will be taken like the last, omitting no feature in it. 
Pay attention to the arrangement of the symbols; also of 
the counters. Use objects. To vary the exercise, say to 
the children for example, “ We will count apples to-day. 
| Mary shall take the apples out of a barre! (imaginary) and 
lay them on the table.” Have a pupil play she is taking 
out apples; meanwhile you count 1, 2, 3, etc., and arran 
the numbers in decades of 10. It is important to show 
pupils that fifteen is five and ten; that thirty-six is thirty 
and six, etc. The whole process should be characterized 








| by intelligence ; the child should be dealt with as though 


he was a rational being. 
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“The Schoolmaster Abroad.” 


THE MINT. 
Continued from last Week.. 

The silver in the condition in which it is received from 
the hands of depositors in the form of plate, etc., and gen- 
erally filled with numerous impurities, is melted and then 
granulated, after which the whole mass is dissolved with 
nitric acid, The acid dissolves the base metal as well as, 
the silver. ' 

The liquid metal is then run into tubs prepared for it, 
and precipitated into a partially hard state, by being mixed ’ 
with common salt water. After being precipitated it is To the Editor of the New York Scuoor Journat: 
called “ chloride,” and looks very much like new slacked | The letter of “R. M. M.” says, “Principals should be 
lime. By putting spelter on the precipitated chloride, it ™°? '" all cases.’ Well said, r worshiper of the sex,” tell 
becomes metallic silver,and only needs washing and melting | "S why y Have schools presided over by “men” taken 
to make the purest virgin metal. The process of refining | such dirtinguished rank above the female schools in pro- 
silver is of two kinds; that of melting it with salt petre, | 8T€S*, efficiency, thoroughness and moral tone as to war- 
etc., which was known some thousands of years since, and , Tt such elevation ? if so, why have women so largely 
the modern process of dissolving it in nitric acid, just like superseded the “men” in our schools ? The returns of the 
the method of extracting it from gold in the above de- superintendents (and their dictum seems to be the final 
seribed operation. test) do not accord them, never have accorded them any 

The gold and silver after the separating and purifying | such professional pre-emimence. — 
process, is properly mixed, heated, and then poured into Again, : R. M. M.” makes quantity the first and highest 
an iron mould, When cool it is knocked out of the mould ; | consideration in a school. The writer affirms that ten 


such bricks in his hat,” while pointing to a heap of dull- 
looking bricks of gold, and your correspondent mentally 
concluded the same opinion; yet I thought if I only had 
some of those chunks of shining metal in a pocket capacious 
enough, I wouldn’t teach school another day, nor be sub- 
ject a moment longer to the caprices of fortune, but would 
go my way rejoicing and vontented— 

“To enjoy the riches with a liberal soul, 

Plenteous the feast, and smiling be the bowl!” 


Joun Oak ey. 
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and although it is rich looking, it is without the brilliant 
lustre which we see in new coin. The piece taken from the 
mould is called an ingot. It is almost twelve inches long, 
and is wedge-shaped at one end. This end is made wedge- | 
shaped to facilitate its passage through the rollers. 

A gold ingot is worth about $1,200 in gold ; a silver ingot 
is worth about $60 in silver. In the rolling room is ob- 
seved an engine of eighty horse power. About two hun- 
dred ingots are run through per hour on each pair of rollers. | 
They are passed through the rollers until they assume the 
shape of long, thin strips of the requisite thickness for the 
sort of coin required. 

Just back of the “rolls” are a number of machines used 
for cutting, trimming, and flattening the strips. Then 
back of these are the cutting presses, nine in number, 
each capable of cutting two hundred and twenty-five 
pieces per minute. The pieces are called planchets. If 
the planchets are gold double eagles, we have the sum of 
$4,500 per minute. A sample of planchets from each strip 
is carefully weighed before the strip is permitted to be 
nsed. 

On the left of the cutting presses are the draw benches, 
which are used for regulating accurately the thickness of 
the strips of gold and silver, and smoothing off any lumps 
or other unevenness by drawing the strips between sta- 
tionary rollers, set to the required thickness. 

In the coining room isseen the machine for weighing 
and counting the coin. It weighs the planchets, throwing 
the light ones into one apartment and the heavy ones into 
another, thus preventing the possibility of issuing any coin 
not within the legal weight. Ifthe planchets are not of 
the proper weight they are again melted into ingots. 

The milling machines are operated by ladies, and are | 
used to turn up the edges of the planchets before sending | 
them to the coining press. Each machine is capable of fin- 
ishing from five to twelve hundred pieces per minute, 

There are ten coining presses, each capable of making 
from seventy to one hundred and twenty coins per min- 
ute. And if engaged in making double eagles, in the short | 
space of one minute we should have the astonishing sum | 
of $34,000 manufactured. The amount of pressure neces- | 
sary to make a perfect coin is from twenty to eighty tons. 
The deviation of a hair’s breadth would spoil the coin. 

The impressions on both sides of the coin is made with 
one motion of the press. The planchets are placed by hand | 


pupils (nay, even one pupil,) thoroughly trained in heart, 
mind and character, do more for themselves and the com- 
munity, and have exhausted more faithful labor and atten- 
tion and more of the vital forces of the teachers, than the 
“school keeping” of thousands, The latter are held in 
temporary check only. The former will develop into noble, 
capable men and women—ready to meet life and its fate- 
ful issues, and leave an example worthy of imitation. 

But what fills the large schools? Not superiority of 
training and management, but the simple accident of loca- 
tion. Surely no teacher can claint any superiority for this 
advantage. Why should a crowded school be regarded as 
the prime factor for increased salary, when the only honest 
and dare-to-be asserted distinction in any school, is 
“ quality, not quantity ;” and yet the former is in practice, 
wholly iguored, and the latter regarded. 








missioned,” and “ How to use the Bible.’ 

Tue Quarterly Llocutionist is again at hand. It contains 
twenty seven pieces suitable for recitation. 

Tue Princeton Review for this month has articles by 
President McCosh, President Porter, Theo. D. Woolsey, 
Prof. Jos. Le Conte, Simon Newcomb and four English 
educators. 

Tue Domestic Monthly has its usual review of fashions, 
millinery, etc.; also short articles on “The Dignity of La- 
bor for Women,” and “ Flower Talks.” 

Viox’s Flower Guide for Autumn is ready, and is a very 
neat little compend of floral matters. 

Scribner bas a long account of “ Henry W. Longfellow ' 
by R. H. Stoddard. Here is a good opportunity for 
becoming better acquainted with our poet. 

A paper in Wide Awake, though short, gives an idea of 
the home life of Nora Perry. “The Stery of English 
Literature” by Mrs. Lillie, has, this time, something about 
the times of Dryden. 

Harper opens with a visit to “A Free Kindergarten” by 
Miss Fiyatt. “Some Recollections of Rufus Choate” by 
Edwin P. Whipple, is very interesting. 

Potter's Monthly solves “Seward's Samana 
Mystery.” ‘Tramps’ Delight” by Frances E. Wadleigh, 
and the “ Wonder Land of America” are both readable. 

The Folio has songs—“ Little Eva,” “Colonel Blue, 
“Baby Mine,” “Yes, I know that Thou art with Me ;” 
and “Nancy Lee,” a transcription by Charles D. Blake ; 
“Lakeside Waltz.” 

Musical Visitor for October contains “ Mazurka,” by F, 
Chopin ; “I think of Her ;” “‘ March of the Masqueraders ;” 
“The Step at the Gate;” “ Duet Movement ;” “John 
Anderson, my Jo ;” “Shady Glen Waltz ;” “An Earnest 
Aim ;” “Only Sixteen Dresses to Wear.” 

Musical Guest for October has for vocal music, “The 
Bridge ;” “ Who will Care for Me Then;” “Thy Will be 
done ;” “Stay on the Farm,” The instrumental is, ‘Chant. 
Du Soir ;” “ Wild/Rose ;” “Arioso ;” “ Home, sweet home;” 
“Glad Heart;” “ Rainbow Schottische;” “Page of Har- 
mony. 

Tue Orpheus for October gives two songs, “ What shall 


American 


“R. M. M.” sees the need of radical changes in our I Say?” and “I'll wait for you all at the Gate,’ and several 


schools, 

for No. 1” more than for the general good. If a commis- 

sioner, then his earnestness and intuitions have been skil- 

fully operated upon by some “man” who “ has an axe to 

grind,” which too obviously does not belong to his neigh- 

bors. One oF THE PRosoriBep Cuass. 
Oct. 28th, 1878. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Harry THe Propicgat. By Mrs. E.J. Richmond. Na- 
tional Temperance Society, New York. 

The author of this book is perhaps known better as 
having written the stories, “Alice Grant” and “ Zoa Rod- 
man.” “Harry” leaves home tor becoming intoxicated, 
and goes to sea, where he signs the pledge and makes 
the acquaintance of a sailor, whom he finds to be the old 








| lover of an aunt, who lives with his parents. He also meets 


a lady to whom he is very kind—Mrs. Putnam. She 
visits his mother while Harry is still at sea, and afterwards 
marries the minister there. Harry brings home his suitor 
friend (who has risen to the rank of captain) and he marries 
the aunt, while Harry marries the “ girl he left behind him.” 
Thus everything ends happily. 

Tae Common Scuoot Question Boox. By Asa H. Craig. 
C. W. Hagar, Plattsburg, N. Y., general agent. 

This volume consists of questions and answers on history, 


If he be a principal, he knows how “ to look out | 


in a brass tube, and at each revolution of the press two geography, civil government, orthography, reading, arith- 
iron arms, called “ feeders,” slide rapidly out, grasp a| metic, grammar, physiology, etc. It is prepared with the 
planchet from the bottom of the tube, and put it in the | idea of refreshing the memory of teachers; to facilitate 
lower die. Almost at the same moment the lower die sinks | reviews and to stimulate investigation. It will be found 
below the “collar,” the upper one descends, the planchet convenient to use at the close of recitations, as it will invite 
is pressed between both, receives the impression, and in a thought. The volume is very convenient for there and 
twinkling this one is caught by the feeders, is thrown into | other purposes and we deem it one of the best we have 
the box beneath the press and another takes its place. After; seen. The questions are general in theirnature and cannot 
passing through this process it is coin, and not till then, | be answered by yes or no, as ausual thing. We believe 
according to authority. | that this volume will be found useful by every teacher, and 
The weight of a double eagle is 516 grains; the fineness | cordially recommend it. 
of gold and silver coin is 900, with 900 parts gold and 100 | NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 
parts copper in the gold coin, and 900 parts silver and 100; The Sunday Afternoon is a welcome addition on our 
parts copper in the silver coin. table. We have perused its contents with much interest ; 
I observed in a certain portion of the building, great and teachers can find no better companion for the Sunday 
stacks of gold and silver in the form of bricks. The old) afternoons than this monthly. We especially commend to 
guide dryly remarked that “A man could not carry many their no ice “ Women in Prison,” “Two Lives,” “Com- 





instrumental pieces. 


Musical World has the following list of music : “ Maggie, 
the flower of Kilvane,” “ Whoa, Emma,” “ Till the Clouds 
go by,” “ Boat Race Quickstep.” 

—_—— v¢€ —— 


Tue Central Ohio Teachers’ Association held an aunual 
session at Dayton, O., Oct. 25-26, 1878, Order of exer- 
cises were as follows : (1) Address of welcome by C. L, 
Bauman, president of Dayton School Board. (2) Presi- 
dent's inaugural address, by Dr. John Hancock, superine 
tendent of Dayton schools. (3) Compulsory Education 
a negative view, by Allston Ellis, Supt. of Hamilton 
schools. Discussion opened by J. P. Pattersun, Supt. of 
schools, Washington C. H.,O. (4) Pedagogical Delurions, 
by H. P. Ufford of the Chillicothe High School. Friday, 
9 a. m.—(1) Literature in the public schools, L. D. Brown 
of Eaton, O., schvols ; discussed by E, H. Cook of Colum- 
bus High Schoo]. (2) Ethics in the School Room, by M. 
8S. Campbell, Supt. of Portsmouth, O., schoo’s. Discussed 
by J. B, Weston of Antioch College. (3) The Discipline 
of Teachieg, by Miss Jane W. Blackwood of Dayton Nor- 
mal School ; discussed by Hon. J. J. Burnes, school com- 
mittee. In the afternoon the teachers, in a body, visited 
the Soldiers’ Home, three miles out of the city. There 
were about 500 teachers present, about one half being 
ladies, This is good. The influence upon the primary 
grades will be felt for good. One great defect in these 
meetings is that the teachers who need the meetings most, 
We are glad to note the fact, that a large 
number of primary teachers were present during the entire 
session. Next session will be held in Columbus in October, 
79, and be a three days’ session. G. W.S. 


oo = 

Tue Teachers’ Institute at Riverhead was not largely at- 
tended." The Commissioners were present. The Conduc- 
tors were Professors Johonnot and Pooler. It was to be 
seen, on a brief visit, that good attention, in fact that very 
earnest attention was paid to the conductors. The general 
appearance of the ended betokened intelligence and vigor. 
A whale twenty feet long, in the bay, attracted me | 
visitors. It is supposed to contain about ten barrels of oil. 


—~? <2 © >-— 


never attend. 








“Lies! Big Lies!” 

Not so fast my friend; for if you would see the strong, 
healthy, blooming men, women and children that have been 
baised from beds of sickness, suffering and almost death, 
ty the use of Hop Bitters, you wouldsay, “Truth glorious 
truth.” See “Truths,” in another column. 
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OUR PREMIUM LIST. 





It will bea mys 
miums as we can 
or our periodicals. 


10: 
to many that we cau give about three times as much value in 
ord to pay in cash commissions to those who send us subscribers 
The following will explain the mystery: All goods are furnished 
to us for cash, by 8S. 8. Wood, 161 Franklin St., New 





ork, who is the manufacturers’ 


General Premium Agent; and as we adopt only such articles as the manufacturers will 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction, our Premium List becomes a very valuable medium 


for advertising the goods offered. 


For these reasons our premiums are supplied to us 


at about one-half the prices which retail dealers have to pay for similar goods, and at 
about one-third the amount at which they are usually sold at retail. Please remember, 
then, that we offer about three times as much value in premiums ag we can afford to 
pay in cash commissions to those who send subscribers for either of our periodicals. 

In making up a club for a premium, one Scnoot Jovurnat subscription will count 
the same as four subscriptions for the Companton, or as one and one-half subscribers for 


the Teacners’ InstiTUTE. 


For instance, two subscribers for the Journat, five for the 


Institute and sixty for the Companion would secure the Lady's 14 Karat Gold Watch, 
which is offered for twenty-two subscribers for the Journat, or thirty-three for the In- 


svitute, or eighty-eight for the Companton. 


It should be remembered that every premium is fully warranted, and should it fail to give 


perfect satisfaction it may be returned either to us or to Mr. Wood, 


who will refund one-half 


the price at which it is quoted on our list. By this we do not mean to infer that the premiums 
are worth less than the prices at which they are usually sold; but we mean to say that the 
cash which we or Mr. Wood offers for a returned watch, for instance, is more than we could 
pay as a cash commission tor the number of subscribers required for it; and inasmuch as we 
offer the premium in lieu of the cash commission, it is not just that we should offer very much 


























more in cash than such commissions would amount to, 
i s5| | 5 
. i Sol ig 
Schedule of Premiums. | ; |;3):/: 
FF 
No. 1.|Lady's Watch, Nickle Case, Half Open Face, Stem Winder, - })$20 00] 3513) 9 
No. 2./Lady'’s Watch, 7 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 36 00} 68 2517 
No. 3./Lady’s Watch, 10 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 40 00! 76 28)19 
No 4 |Lady’s Watch, 14 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 50 00} 88 33/22 
No, 5.|Lady's 10 Karat Gold, Hunting, full Jewelled, Lever, Stem Winder,| 60 00/128 48/32 
No. 6.\Gent's Watch, Nicklo Case, Open Face, Glass Cap, Stem Winder, 12 00} 24 9| 6 
No. 17.|Gent's Nickle Open Face, Glass Cap, Full Jewelled Stem Winder, | 20 00) 4015/10 
No. 8./Gent’s Watch, Nickle Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Stem Winder, 22 00) 4416/11 
No. 9./Gent’s Watch, Silver Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Stem Winder, 30 00) 64 24/16 
No. 10.|Gent’s Watch, Silver Hunting, American Movement, Full Jewelled,| 20 00} 3513] 9 
Wo, }1.|Boy’s Watch, Silver Hunting Case, Lever, Full Jewelled - 20 00] 35.13) 9 
No. 12. Gont's or Boy's Fire Gilt Watch Chain, - - - 2 25) 4) 2) 1 
No. 13.|Lady’s Fire Gilt Neck Chain - _ = - - 225) 4 2/1 
No. 14.|Lady’s Roll Plate Guard Chain, (60 inches), - - 39 00) 68/25'17 
No. 15.|Gent'’s Roll Plate Watch Chain, - - - - 8 00) 13) 5 4 
No. 16. Lady's or Gent's Solid Gold Sardonyx Ring, - - +3 50) 7 3, 
No. 17.|Boys or Girls Solid Gold Amethyst Ring, ~ - - 250) 5 2,2 
No. 18.) Wood's Botanical Microscope Complete, - - ~ 250) 4) 2 1 
No. 19.|Wood's Botanical Magnifier, - - - - 1 25) 2) 1 
No. 20.\Ittusterated Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary, - - 15) 1 
No. 21.|Ladv's, Gent's. or Boys 4 Bladed Pocket Knife, ~ 1 26} 3) 1,1 
No. 22. Perfection Corset, (mention size required,) - - om 200| 4 
No. 22.\New York School Journal, Weekly, for One Year, - 2 09 _9 4 


Cash to the amount of one-half the list price will be exchanged for any article 
which shall be returned for any reason whatever. 

No premium is offered to the person who simply renews or sends his OWN 
subscription, but as an inducement for one person to get others to subscribe. Still 
if a person makes up a club, his own subscription will also be counted. 


New York City subscribers must enclose 25 ets. extra for postage on Institute. 





Description of Premiums. 


Probably no premiums are so universal] 
popular as watches, Ofcourse-there are muc! 
cheaper goods than those we offer—the prices 
ot which, to us, would range from $2. up- 
= and there are some very cheap watches 
which are good time-keepers ; but they are 
not such as we or the manufacturers would al- 
ways be safe in recommending; because if 
there were a probability that one watch in fifty 
would be returned for any reasor whatever, 
the manufacturers would not agree, ‘as they 
have done, to take them back. There are also 
more expensive watches than those on our list ; 
but forevery dollar expended in making a bet- 
ter article than we offer, the consumer has to 
pay at least $5; that is to say, the extra 
material and ‘abor required to produce a $100 
watch, for instance. amount to only about $15 
more than for our $20 one. But there area 
few who would not appreciate any except high- 
priced watches which manufacturers are glad 
to supply for their accommodation. 

*Lady’s Watches.—No. 1 is a nickle, half 
open face, jewelled, stem winder, which usu- 
ally retails for about $20. Given asa premi 
um for 35 Companion, 13 InstiruTs or 9 Jour- 
NAL subscribers. No. 2 is Full Jewelled, Lever 
movement in solid 7-karat Gold Hunting Cases, 
and usually retails for about $36. The cases 
will stand acid and are frequently sold for 14- 
and 18-karat. Only a few of the best judges 
ean detect their inferiority. We offer this watch 
asa premium for 68 COMPANION, 25 INSTITUTE 
or 17 JourNAL subscribers. No. 3 is the same 
as No. 2, except the cases are 10-karat gold. 
Price $40. Given as a present to any person 
who will send 76 CoMPANION, 28 INSTITUTE or 
19 JouRNAL subscribers. No. 4 is the same 
as No 2, except the cases are 14-karat Gold. 
Price $50. Given for 88, 33 or 22 subscribers. 
No. 5 is a 10-karat Gold, Stem Winder. Price 
$60. Given for 128, 48 or 32 subscribers. La- 
dies’ Watches Nos. 2, 3,4 and 5 are each sent 
eut in a satin lined Mahogany Case. 

Gents’ Watches,—No. 6 14 Nickie Case, 





Open Face, Glass-cap, Jewelled, Cylinder, Stem- 
winder and usually retails for about $12. Giv- 
en as a premium for 24 COMPANION, 9 INsTI- 
TUTE or 6 JOURNAL subscribers. No. 7 isa 
Nickle-case, Open-face, Glass-cap, Full Jewel- 
led Stem-winder. For accuracy and durability 
there are few better time-keepers than this, 
made. Mr. Orange Judd of the American Ag- 
riculturist says of one of these watches carried 
by him, that “ it has been compared daily with 
Benedict’s standard clock for a month past, and 
has scarcely variea a single second per day! 
This,” says Mr. Judd, “ seems hardly credible, 
and, as a rule, cannot be expected from any 
wutch except one costing a hundred dollars or 
more, and quveasite adjusted to temperature 
and position. But this much is certain, the 
watches are such good timekeepers that we can 
confidently recommend them to our friends 
wanting a watch of this kind.” Usual retail 
price about $20. Given as a premium for 40, 
15 or 10 subscribers. No. 8 is the same as 
No. 7, except the cases, which are Huuting. 
Price $22. Given for 44, 16 or 11 subscri- 
bars. Nv. 9 is the same watch in coin Silver, 
Hunting Cases. Price $30. Given for 64, 24 
or 16 subscribers. No. 10 is a Coin Silver, 
Hunting Case, American movement, full jew- 
elled, but Key winder, $20. Given for 35, 13 
or 9 subscribers. 

Boy's Watch,.—No. 4 isa Boy's Watch, 
in Coin Silver, Hunting Cases, Full Jewelled, 
Lever Movement, $20. Given for 35, 13 or 9 
subscribers. 

Stem-winders,—Watches Nos. 1, 5, 6, 7, 
8 aud 9 are Stem-winders. All except No. 6 
are also Stein Setters. No key is required to 
wind or move the hands, so that when such a 
watch has been once regulated, it never need 
be opened at all. Nine tenths ofall the trouble 
with gold watches comes from the admission of 
dust and moisture in opening, and especially 
from the fine dust that gets in trom the key 
through the keyhole and finds its way among 
the delivate works All thisis obviated in the 
stem winding wa*ches, and the necessity of an- 
nual or semi-annual cleaning is dispensed with. 





| lL .ve-Gilt Chains,—No. 1° is a fire- 
z.lt Watch Chain for Gents or Boys. The pat- 
tern is new and very stylish, and the chain is 
substantially made and will look as well as 
gold for one year orimmore. Price $2.25. Mail- 
ed postpaid, for only one INstiTUTE and one 
CoMPANION subscribers. No. 13 is an exceed— 
ing neat, pretty and new pattern of Neck Chain 
for Ladies. Price $2.25. Mailed for the same 
number of subscribers as No. 12. 
Roll-Plate Chains,—No. 14 isa mag- 
nificently beautiful Lady’s Watch and Guard 
Chain, 60 inches long, with very handsome 
Cameo slide set with pearls. With careful usage 
these goods willlast a lifetime and look as well 
as solid gold. Thisis one of the finest chains 
manufactured. Price $39. Given as a premi- 
um for 68, 25 or 17 subscribers. No. 15 isa 
Gent’s or Boy’s Watch Chain in same quality 
as above. Price $8. Given for 13, 5 or 4 sub- 
scribers. 
Solid Gold Finger Rings.—No. 16 is 
a solid gold sardonyx Ring, 
for a lady or gentleman— 
price $3.50. Mailed as a pre- 
mium for 7, 3 or 2 subscribers. 
No. 17 isa very beautiful Am- 
ethyst Ring for boy or girl. No, 16 
Price $2.50. Mailed as premium for 5 («mr 





subscriber. The size desired should always ix - 
company the order. Use a narrow strip «i 
writing paper for measuring around the finger. 
Should the length be over 244 ‘inches, fifty cts. 
extra must accompany the urder on account of 
the extra size. 


MICROSCOPES, 

Upon the sense of sight more than upon any 
other faculty do we depend for a knowledge and 
appreciation of the world around us; and what- 
ever aids in increasing the keenness and clear- 
ness of our vision must, of course, be not only 
a source of pleasure, but an assistant of great 
practical utility. This the Microscope does. It 


not only doubles and quadruples the power of 
seeing things, but it multiplies that power by 
tens and hundreds of times. Yet, until recently, 
the expense of really desirable instruments has 
prevented their coming into general use. 


No, 18. Wood's Botanical Microscope, 





Fig. 1. croscope Complete, 
urer’s q jled aa 
ee 1 Sebeeat heliehen or for yo 
10n or 2 InstITUTR subscriptions, 

This is y a good instrument for scientific 
research, popular instruction, and practical util- 
ity. Itconsists of 12 parts, viz.: 2 Lenses, A, 
of different powers, a Diaphragm and a Vulcan- 
ized Rubber Case, which constitute the magni- 
fying part as seen open and closed in Figures 2 
and 3, The remaining parts are theU pright,C, the 
stand, E, the Springs or Clasps, DD, two Glass 
Slides, F, a Mirror I, and two ing Instru- 
ments, all enclosed in a handsome case. The 
Stand part is made of brass, heavily plated. 

A Microscope is useful in proportion as it in- 
creases the capacity to see small things clearly. 
For instance, an insect which appears to be 
without form and no larger than a mite, when 
examined under Woops BoTaNIcAL MIcRo- 
SCOPE, is seen to be as exquisitely formed and 
as delicately colored as any of its larger species. 
The skin upon & person’s facc and hands ap- 
pears to be almost as rough as the hide of a 
rhinoceros. The various parts of flowers are 
so much enlarged as to exhibit varied attrac- 
; tions, which only Infinite skill could have plan- 
ned and executed. Indeed it enables any one 
to see in the most familiar objects new forms 
aud beauties, which are amusing, entertaining 
and instructive. 

A DouBLE INSTRUMENT.—Ist. Wood's isa 
complete Botanical Microscope, including stnd, 
| dissecting apparatus, reflector, etc. 2d. The 
| part containing the lenses and diaphragm, hen 
used separately, is the best Pocket Magn fier 
ever produced, and should be the constant 1 »m- 


| panion of every member of the family. The 








|lenses and diaphragm are turned together in 
Fig. 1, separated in Fig. 2, and folded within 
the case in Fig. 3. 


subscribers or for 2 Comp. and 1 INstitvr: | 









_— 


Fig. 2, Magnifier Open. 
No. 19, Manufacturer’s price, (for tne Magni- 
fier alone,) $1.25, Mailed as a premium for 1 Iy- 
STITUTE or 2 COMPANION subscribers. 
The two lenses of this magnifier are warranted 
to be fully equal in power to any popular three lens 
instrument. 


Can’t Afford to do without It, 


Fig. 8, Magnifier Closed. 

Among the various other considerations 
which should render it indispensable to every 
person, we enumerate the following : 

lst. By enlarging the vision, it enlarges one’s 
appreciation of the Creator and of his attributes. 

2d. It cultivates a love of the beautiful and 
the good. 

3d. It opens up to us an infinite variety of 
natural curiosities, the ebservation of which as 
a pastime affords unbounded enjoyment, with 
the acquisition of most useful knowledge. 

4th. It will aid in detecting and destroying 
the eggs of small insects which prey upon 
plants and domestic animals. 

5th. It will aid the student in the study of 
natural history, and is the most useful instru- 
ment manufactured for such purpose. Indeed 
there is hardly any department of science in 
which a student can hope to reach eminence 
without a familiarity with the Microscope. 

6th. It will aid in detecting impurities in 
seeds, and the adulteration of various articles 
of food. 

ith. It is the best detector of counterfeit money. 

8th. It will expose the shoddy material in 
cloth, paper, etc. 

Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary, 
Illustrated, gives the correct spelling and pro- 
nunciation ot all the principal words in the 
English language and over 250 Illustrations; 
also an appendix of foreign words, phrases 
and forms of address. It is by far the most 
complete and perfect work of the kind pub- 
lished, and is an invaluable companion for all. 
15c. Mailed as a premium for one COMPAN- 
ION subscription; or 2 copies a  remium for 
one INSTITUTE subscriber. 

Pocket Knives.—N_. 21. 

A Pocket Knife is quite indis- 

pensable, and no person can af- § 

ford to carry a poor one. No, 

1 is a substantial, four bladed 

lady’s knife with ivory handles. No. 2isa 
four bladed knife suitable for either gentlemen 
or boys—see illustration. It has fine ivo 
handles, and is substantial and finely finished. 
Either knife will be mailed free as a premium. 

The Perfection Corset combines the Tam- 
pico front of the cele. ae 
brated Warner Improv- 
ed Health Corset, with 
the sides and back of 
the Flexible Hip Cor- 
set. The perfection 
Corset also includes 
Shoulder Straps which 
are not shown in the 
illustration. The fact 
that this corset 
awarded the highest 
Medal over all Ameri- 
can competitors at the 
Paris Exposition, recommends it to every la. 
who wishes to secure the very best. As willb 
observed, the bones over the hips are inserted 
in nearly a korzontal position to correspond 
with the ribs of the body. This cow *ruction 
prevents severe strain across the | oues and 
obviates the possibility of breaking down over 
the hips, while it at the same time produces a 
perfect fitting corset so comfortable that a lady 
can lie down in it with ease, so flexible that it 
yields readily to every movement of the body 
and which is yet so firm that it gives the desir- 
ed support at all points. The Improved Tam- 
pico Busts are perfectly soft and fiexi»le, anc. 
yet so elastic that they will retain their “ natv- 
ral” shape until the corsets are worn out. 
Price $2.00. Mailed as a premium for 1 Jour- 
NAL and 1 COMPANION subscription, for 2 IN- 
STITUTES, or for 4 CoMPANION subscriptions. 
The waist measure, or the size of corset desir- 
ed must accompany every order. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


No. 17 Warren Street, ™. ¥- 
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A Method of Presenting English Grammar, 


By W. S. Haut, A.M. 
PAPER NO. IV. 

Some verbs require a single object, others a double ob- 
ject, and still others an attributed complement. We are 
now to find that others admit of a dative object as well as 
acomplement. In the statement, “My father gave my 
brother a book,” we have an example. We have previously 
shown that any word sustaining such relations to the verb 








in any sentence as “book” does in this, is an object com-, 
plement. The reason is sufficiently plain, “Brother” de-| 
notes or names the object towards which the action is ex- | 
erted. This may be more clearly seen by changing the | 
order, “My fatlier gave a book to my brother.” It cer-| 
tainly has the office of a verb modified. The first duty of 
an adverb is to limit a verb. Now, not only in our lan- | 
guage, but in nearly all of the same family of tongues, is | 
thistrue. We shall find on further tracing this method 
that certain groups of words have the power of adverbs. 

In this last arrangement, the collection, “to my brother,” 
certainly has this effect. Ifit be true in one position it 
must also follow in the other, for in the first it is nothing 
more nor less than the same group without its introducing 
word. This we call a Dative or Indirect Object. All such 
objects are adverbs in power, because they modify or limit 
the predicate. The verbs most commonly followed by 
dative objects are tell, buy, sell and lend, Care must be 
taken to distinguish carefully between the dative object 
and a group formed in the same manner. For after verbs 
of motion, we find the same formation,or collocation, thus : 
“He went to New York.” Here also the italicized words 
bave the power of an adverb, but of an entirely different 
nature. From the foregoing remarks we deduce the fol- 
lowing developments : 

(a). Any word, or groups of words, that denotes that 
“to” or “for” which anything is or is deve, is a dative or 
indirect object. ® 

(6). Every dative object, whether or not, preceded by | 
“to” or “for,” has an adverbial use in the sentence, and | 
modifies the predicate. 

(c). If the object-complement immediately follows the 
predicate, the dative ocject must then be preceded by either | 
“to” or “for.” 

To reap the fullest benefit of these exercises, the pupils 
should write the sentences, containing these elements, in 
both forms. By this means they become familiar with both, | 
and cannot be readily deceived by avy similar construc- | 
tion. It is true, like use of words follow certain adjec- | 
tives, but these can be explained to the class later in their | 
progress, | 

Caution.—The pupil should be cautioned against the | 
mistaken idea that the dative object and the object-com- 
plement are one and the same. 

Thus far we have been dealing with words singly and | 
not in groups, other than whole sentences. The groups in- 
cidently spoken of above, could neither take the place of 
individual words, nor could any individual word take their 
place in the sentence. We come now to treat of words 
grouped together, to find them really taking up the re- 
sponsibility of single or uncombined words. In order to 
avoid repetitions, to express ourselves more elegantly and 
concisely, and with a greater variety of shades in meaning, 
we sometimes are compelled to employ combined words 
instead of single modifiers. These last then become ex- 
panded. 

Thus, “A short journey brought us safely there,” ex- 
panded, “A journey of twenty-five miles brought us in 
safetyjto Niagara Falls.” In the first sentence, “journey ” is 
modified by the two adjective adjuncts “a” and “short.” 
“ Brought” is also limited by the two adverbial elements, 
“safety” and “there.” In the second, the same words are 
modified by the groups “of twenty-five miles,” “in safety,” 
and “to Niagara Falls.” No one word of these groups is 
capable of limiting either subject or predicate, but taken 
as an entirety, they describe “journey” by telling the kind, 
how and where we were brought. “Of twenty-five miles” 
We see was substituted for “short ;” “in safety,” and “there,” 








| longs, 





respectively. Each of these combinations we denominate 


a phrase*(indirectly from spazein, Greek, to speak). In the | the cardinal points until they are perfectly familiar with 
first sentence there isa relation existing between “short” |them. Then teach the class how to draw lines designating 
and “journey.” If we change the order, “journey short,” | them. Make them first upon a horizontal plane. If made 
the relation is at one destroyed. Introducing the particle | upon a perpendicular plane a fallacy may be created in the 
“of” and the words “twenty-five miles,” the relation is|child’s mind, The north points towards the sky, and south 
actually restored. Thus we plainly see that the related idea | down in the earth, and this the child takes as literally true. 
is that of length. Of merely introduces or announces the | To avoid any misconception, first make the lines crossing 
fact that a relation does ewist, but the one word actually ex- | each other at right angles in a horizontal pos!tion upon the 
pressing the relation in this phrase, is miles. There is like-| table or floor, getting the different arms in the proper direc- 
wise a parallel relation between “brought,” “safety,” and| tions. Let the class see that one arm points toward the 
“there.” Unlike the former, we may change the position of| north, another toward the south, one east and another 
the words and not entirely, if indeed in degree, destroy the | west. When this well fixed in the minds of the pupils, let 
related idea—only not as aptly and elegantly express it, in- | the lines be drawn in a perpendicular position in different 
troducing the phrase already spoken of, the idea is not | parts of the room, north up, and the class shown that the 
changed a single iota, but the manner of expressing it. As | same arms always stand for the same directions, though 
in the former instance, the particles “in” and “to” here | they varied in regard to the rea! directions as often as a 
serve simply to announce the fact that a relation exists | change of position was made. The rule that al! maps be 
while the subsequent words, “safety” and ‘‘ Niagara Falls” made with the north at the top, south at the bottom, east 
really and truly indicate the related ideas—“manner” and | at the right hand and west at the left hand. 
“place.” It is clearly proven then that phrases do assume | The next proper subject is the school-room. Describe 
the duty (if I may be allowed the expression), of single | the position of the objects in the room, both as to their po- 
words—that taken as a whole, they also belong to the same | sition from one another. For instance, a desk is in the east- 
word-family, to which the word for which they stand, be- | ern part of the room ; it is west of another desk, south of 
Hence, | another, and still north of another, its position upon the 
(a) Any combination of words expressing relative ideas, | cardinal points ineach case being governed by its rela- 
but not complete thought, is a Phrase. | tion to the object with which it is compared. Then draw 
(b) Every phrase consists of two parts—a leader and a |@ map of the room. Measure with a ruler to secure exact- 
subsequent. | ness, and give the floor and the space covered by the ob- 
(c) The leader simply announces the relation. The sub- | jects upon the floor the relative sizes and positions that they 
sequent actually indicates it. occupy in the room. Drawing gives the character of cer- 
(d) Taken as a whole, a phrase my represent a noun, | tainty to what is being learned. 
adjective or an adverb, according as it assumes the office} When the floor of the school-room is done, take a meas- 
of either of these classes of words, uring stick or line and get the dimensions of the school 
In the olden method no attempt at classifying these in- | ya-d and the positions of every object in it, and draw a 
numerable number of phrases was made. The pupil was| map of these. 
barely made acquainted with the fact that there was such 
a combination of words called a phrase. the full import of 
which he knew not. The reason is all too plain : because 
he had knowledge and not education. Education is simply 
the ability to do. Had the youth been taught to use proper 
phrases in proper places, this almost universal ignorance 
would not have existed. These combinations are quite as 
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Conducting Recitations. 


By Pror. W. F. Puretps. 

1. The preparations needful for effective work in any 
profession are two-fold, general and special, For example, 
asuccessful lawyer must superadd to a good stock of 
ornamental to the style of writing as are the pronouns. general intelligence, . thorough knowledze of the law and 
They give grace and dignity, strength and perspicuity. _ of its theory and practice. And not only this, but there 
The whole list of phrases assuming the duty of adverbs | must be a careful special preparation for each and every onse 
may be classified into few classes : \as it arises in his practite. He must know whether his 

a—Modal, b—temporal, c—agential, ‘d—instrumental, ¢ | client has or has nota good cause for action o1 defense. 
—associational, /—source or separation, g—causal. i He must study the facts of the case, the law applicable to 

These all have their peculiar prepositions to introduce the it, and then decide upon the plan or method - procedure 
“ related idea.” True, these may shade into one another, as | most likely to win success. So, too, the physician must 
to be difficult to determine where the one ends and the | POSS°®SS & liberal share of general intelligence, or, in other 
other begins. Still, it is far better that the pupil should words, he must have received a good gener | educatiou, 
thoroughly understand the shades of meaning peculiar to | This must be supplemented by a thorough knowledge of 
these classes. I know of no way so well calculated to give 


| anatomy, physiology, hygiene, etc. And, furthermore, he 
one a thorough and complete understanding of their use, as must have mastered the theory and practice of his profes- 
’ 
to insist upon practise. 


sion, and must make a most careful diagnosis of the case ol 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





each patient presented for treatment. These principles are 
so well understood in their application to the so-called 
learned professions that they require no further illustra- 
tion. 

But they are equally applicable to the profession of 
teaching, which should be the most learned of all profes- 
sions. They are as indispensable to real success here as in 
any other calling whatsoever. Until this truth is generally 
recognized and acted upon, our school-rooms will too often 





The Primary Class. 





The first lessons in geography should be oral. To begin- 
ners this is the cardinal injunction, as in all studies: go 
from the known to the unknown ; let the starting point be 
home. When a class appears for the first time in its life | 
we must not imagine the little beings to be without a single | 
idea in their heads. They have learned much and a great | be officered by quacks, and our children will be fed with 
portion of what they have learned can be placed to the | the mere husks of knowledge instead of being nourished 
credit of the subjects which will be presented to them in| by the aliment of its vitalizing seed. A good teacher must 
school. The judicious teacher will discover the amount of first become a good scholar. He must know thoroughly, 
knowledge the children possess upon the subject she is go- | and as far as possible exhaustively, not only the particular 
ing to teach to them, and just where their knowledge ends | branches which he is to teach, but he must have studied to 
there she will establish her starting point. The geographi- | a reasonable extent those which are collateral to them. A 
cal knowledge of the pupils of the young class will be what | teacher cannot teach arithmetic as well as it ought to be 
they have learned from the walks, the talks, and the scenes | taught without some knowledge both of algebra and geome- 
in their own neighborhood. We will imagine them to be|try. He cannot make good geographers of his pupils 
called up to recite. Now almost every question asked will | without knowing something of Physics, Botany, Geology, 
require the employment of the terms, north, south, east | Zoology, and History. He cannot teach the English lan- 
and west; hence, the first things that must be known are | guage in all its fullness without having mastered those other 
the cardinal points. If they know these, pass on ; if not, | tongues from which it is mainly derived. _ The teacher 
stop and instruct them. Question and drill the pupils upon | should, in short, possess, as the basis of all his other quali- 
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fications and accomplishments, the rich inheritance of a 
broad, liberal and an exact scholarship. No profession de- 
mands a greater wealth of resources and of culture, than 
does his. The time ig coming when: an enlightened ‘public 
opinion, appreciating to a far greater extent than heretofore 
the vastness of the interests involved in the character- 
forming processes and influences of a right education, will 
insist that the teachers of the nation shall be among the 
wisest, noblest and best of the nation; and when the 
Butlers and Carpenters, who now sneer from their high 
places in congressional halls at the “schoolmaster,” will 
find that postof hgnor and duty occupied by men who in 
moral and intellectual power are pre-eminently their peers, 
if not, their superiors in every essential respect. 

2. A suitable preparation for the recitation, and for all 
effective work in.the school-room, demands on the part of 
the teacher a knowledge of human nature, a careful study 
of the laws of, physical, intellectual and moral develop- 
ment, and of the best methods of securing the higher ends 
of school instruction and discipline. 

It would seem that this proposition needs but to be en- 
unciated to he accepted. And yet a vast majority of the 
schools of this country are in the hands of teachers who 
have scarcely bestoweil a thought upon the philosophy of 
education, upon the nature of the human mind and the 
best methods of dealing with its manifold powers and sus- 
ceptibilities. 

There is ascience of education, and there is an art of 
teaching growing out of it. There are certain laws under ) 
the operation of which human beings advance from the 
helplessness'and dependence of infancy to the strength and 
maturity of manhood and womanh»od. There is an cr- | 
der of evolution of the human faculties, and there is a true | 
order, of study corresponding therewith, There are prin- 
ciples controlling the right exercise of the faculties, and | 
there are methods of exciting these faculties to a whole- 
somy activity. The methods may vary and change with 
circumstances. The principles are immutable and eternal. ' 
They give shape and efficacy to methods. Now it is 
claimed that some knowledge of this science, this art, ! 
these 'aws an‘ principles, with the methods based upon | 
thei, is indispensable to the highest success in teaching; 














that mere/y to know the branches to be taughtis buta single 
step in the right direction of the qualifications of a true educa- | 
tor. a former of character. In other words, teachir.g, when 
viewed from its border, more comprehensive standpoint, 
isa profession, and demands that a careful and painstaking 
preparation should be made for it. This conviction is daily ' 
becoming more general and more deeply seated. As a’ 
consequence of it, normal schools, for the professional 
training of teachers, are rapidly multiplying, and they will | 
continue to increase in numler and influence until they | 
become capable of supplying the entire school system of 
the country with well-trained, skillful instructors, 

3. It is indispensable to success at the recitation that the 
teacher should make a careful and thorough special prepara- ’ 
tion for each exercise. ' 


This is vital point. A teacher should never appear before | 
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Improvement in Public Schools. 


By B. M. Gerona. 

Better teachers are now employed and better salaries 
paid than formerly. Once the scholar was considered smart 
who could “do anything in the rule of three, and the 
teacher a marvel who could go clear through Daboll’s 
Arithmetic without giving up beat.” 

One John Beard taught a school in a district in Penn- 
sylvania, and to make his bargain with the trustees legally 
sure, wrote it thus: “I, John Beard, do agree to keep a 
school for $7. 50 cts., and they agree to give it to me;” 
he meart to have it $7.50a month. The contract was 
signed by the parties, the schvol was kept, and John Beard 
receved his pay in good, honest money, without any resort 
to the civil courts. That, was over fifty years ago. All 
grown up persons going into almost any of the public 
schools now, in city or country, who hear the classes recite, 
see improvement, a marked improvement, since their day of 
school attendaace, in the general order of the schools, the 
comfortable school-houses and the knowledge the children 
acquire of their studies. It would be a <vholesome stimu- 
lus to the schools for parents to visit them frequently. 
They think they can’t get time, butif they had half a 
dozen colts at the training, ten miles away, they would 
find time to go and see them. Why? because there is 
money in the colts. They forget that in the children all 
the powers of mind that should be trained for a high place 
of usefulness and immortality. 


ee oe 


Teachers Should Meet and Discuss. 





There should be a Teachers’ Association organized in 
every township in the State and in every State in the 
Union. It should meet every Saturday. The teachers 
should meet and discuss. The teachers need waking up to 
their work und its importance, its responsibility ; once per 
month: there should be a county meeting of one or two 
days. Session taken from from the school days and paid 
for from the public fund, and every teacher should be com- 
pelled to attend. If compulsion be necessary every six 
months, there should be a State Association. made up by 
delegates from the county associations, delegates to be in 
proportion to the number or schools and pupils to be repre- 


sented, then once a year a Grand National Association, , 


made up by delegate. from the various State Associations, 

and then, and not until then, can our boasted American 

Schools become what the are called by our Fourth of July 

Spread Eagle orators, the ‘Hope of the Country.” Let 

us meet and discuss, G. W. Syyper. 
ees | 
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Who Is Responsible. 


All men have their personal and private interests to care 
for. Even those who serve others serve in their callings 
also themselves. The farmer feeds, and the operative 
clothes the nation, but does it in such a way as to be 





his class witliout a careful review of subject-matter of the | striving primarily for his own support. The highest good 
lesson in its relatiows to preceding lessons and to the mental ' of the indlivideal is in these things, the highest good of all, 
status of his class. There should be notonly » fresh ex-'and the social affairs adjust themselves without much in- 
amination of the subject, but a well-digested plan for ac-' telligent effort. And yet there is a higher sphere of thought 
complishing the objects for which the particular lesson is and labor in which the general good is sought directly as 
assigned. Every difficulty likely to arise should be fore-, an end. Even those clases of people whose sphere of duty 


seen, and, if possible, provided tor in advance. The teach- 
er should, in the course of this special preparation, strive | 
to put himself in the place of his pupils, look atethe subject 
from their standpoint, and anticipate, as far as practicable, 
the explanations, questions and illustrations that may be 
necessary to lead them to the right conclusion. 

The neglect of this special preparation is far too general. 
It is too common an occurrenee for teachers to go to the} 
class-room with & vague conception of the subject in hand, 
with little knowledge of the peculiar needs of the pupils, 
and with none of that careful elaboration of plan which 
alone can give point and sharpness to drill, exactness to | 
mental expressions, interest and enthusiasm to the work of 
the hour. Special preparation for each recitation means 
revolution in the methods of instruction, progress in study 
by the pupils, and a radical change in the character of our 
sch ools. 





Tue latest prize composition is reported by a Norwich 
school teacher. Subject--Boy. lst. What is he? 2d, 
What is his use ? 3d. What is he made of ? Composition 
—produced after long mental labor—“A boy is a animal, 
His use is tocarry wood. He is Maid of Bones.” 





is the narrowest are taught to feela common interest in 
the Church and the State. All recognize the advantages 
of good government, and many social problems interest all 
classes. The good of the individual can never be entirely 
separated from the good of the community in which he re- 


es ; 
sides, and the nation at large. 


While this is true in general, it has a special appliéation 
to teachers, whose office it is to teach moral truths and in- 
culeate noble sentiments; and such as shall fit their pupils 
to act well their part in life. Schools ‘are supported by 
the State, not primarily for the purpose of furnishing 
salaries to teachers, but for the purpose of training men 
and women who shall understand, their duties as citizens, 
and rise above the vulgar, selfish plane of life. 

What'the teacher teaches he should practice. He can- 
not work in a narrow anc selfish spirit and infuse noble 
sentiments into the minds of his pupils. He cannot even 
safely sink to the level of those who occupy a purely pri- 
vate spliere. Every rational soul has duties that go beyond 
itself. The Church and the S:ate have claims upon all, but 
upon the teacher much more. 

He cannot properly reason in this way, “ The goood of 
the State, as such, dves not concern me, or if it does, how 


can I serve it better than by filling my own place, with no 
concern about the progress of education in general? I 
, have my own pupils, my own sci my own work. I 
think I understand:it well enough, at least, I give satisfac- 
| tion to my patrons or employers. Why should I concern 
| myself about other methods of instruction, or inform my- 
self about the educational problems discussed by the school 
journals? Why should such journals ask my support. or 
look to me for patronage ?” 

Let us look at the matter a moment! How does it hap- 
pen that you are employed at allto teach? Is it not be- 
cause through some influence all classes of people have 
been moved to seek for education and to give it, to their 
children? And was this result attained through selfish 
and isolated labors, or through generous souls who sought 
the public welfare? Is there not a plane of action where 
conscious efforts for the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber are essential. How long would education be demanded 
‘if men lost their interest in all social questions? A gen- 
eration ago teachers were scarcely paid half as much as they 

are now. Through what agency has this increase in teach- 
‘ers’ wages been brought about? Have our school journals 
excited no appreciable influence in this direction? I re- 
member well, the old Common School Journal, sent gratuit- 
ously for a time to every district in the State. I shall never 
forget the enthusiasm for learning enkindled by its articles. 
, Doubtless this good seed fell often eneugh in stony places 
where there was not much depth of earth. But that, it 
, was greatly useful in raising the standard of education and 
| promoting the interests of teachers, I have no doubt, But 
I did not know until recently, that this good seed was 
sown at the expense of the publisher. Of course such a 
‘a work could not continue on such a basis. Now,I am 
not dispoed to say that teachers are alone responsible for 
the support of educational papers. All those classes who 
have reached that stage of development which enables 
them to understand the uses of education are responsible. 
Parents who have children to educate are responsible. But 
certainly, teachers have a duty to perform. They owe it 
to themselves, to their patrons and pupils, and to society at 
large, to go beyond their own narrow sphere, and exert all 
the influence they can for the general good. Ought a 
| farmer to be a patriot while the teacher is absolved from 
all duties except to himself, and the narrow circle in which 
his daily work lies ? 

This heresy of isolation is a step towards social disin- 
‘tegration. It is a practicaf denial of Christianity; for our 
‘holy religion teaches us to pray for the coming of the King- 
dom of God, who is Wispom and Truts, as well as 
Love. Pat. 





————___e9-o- -___—_—_— 


Industrial Education. 


We have read with much satisfaction a small volume 
by Prof. C. M. Woodward of St. Louis, on this subject ; 
for very few understand the subject ; it isnew and strange, 
and again many are prejudiced ; it is different from the 
present system. But areaction has begun. It is, how- 
ever, not so much a reaction as a new departure in educa- 
tion. During the last hundred years the world has made 
rapid strides in the invention and use of tools. We do 
nothing with the unaided band; everything is done by 
tools. Since these things are so, it would appear that a 
proper system of education should include some training 
in the use of tools. Mr. Chaney, the president of the Bos- 
ton Industrial School Association, says . “‘ I advocate such 
training [the use of the half-dozen common wood-working 
tools] as a part of the public-school system on the ground 
that it is a necessary part of the education of every house- 
holder.” 

Nothing is clearer than that our present system of edu- 
cation is inadequate. For fifty years there has been a 
growing conviction that the education of the school-room 
does not cover the whole ground ; that however excellent 
the abstract intellectual discipline, however thorough may 
be the reading of written histories and the study of lan- 
guage, a great want is still unsatisfied. It is more than a 
hundred years since a.chool of trades was established in 
Russia. Itis not a little stranze that that far-off and 
strange people whom we are accustomed to regard as oc- 
cupying a somewhat lower plane of civilization, and who 
seem to have so littlein common with other nations, should 
in practical matters have been twice our teacher. Later, 
trade-schools were established in Belgium and France, and 
thence they have spread throughout Europe. During the 
past twenty years thous»nds have been established. Their 
effect upon the manufacturing interests of the people has 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTChY. 


been very striking. Austria has to-day at least twenty- President Runkle, of Mass. Institute of Technology, re- | “ That cannot be allowed : I must trouble you with this 

eight schools for weaving ; three schools for lace ; eight | ports the following divisions of the elements of the me-’' young gentleman, Mr. Churton.” 

schools for the whole group of mechanical industries; a|chanic art courses: In Wood. I. Carpentry, joinery. II., John looked alarmed, but made his sum come like the 

special school for watchmaking, at Vienna ; fifteen schools ; Wood-turning. III. Pattern-making. In Metals : I. Vise-| answer, and was joining the stream of loosened spirits, 

for giving instruction in the arts of working wood, marble | work. II. Forging. III. Foundry-work. In Textiles : | which were rushing like steam out of a safety valve, to gain 

and ivory ; six for instruction in making toys ; four forin- | I. Designing. II. Pattern-weaving. III. Dyeing. vent and expansion in the open air; when Mr. Churton, 

struction in making baskets and mats; and seven for in-| The first course in Vise-work consists of twenty-two de- | the usher, called out, “ You don’t go.” 

struction in making arms. | Signs or examples in filing. chipping and-sawing steel, cast John look around, and saw Mr. Churton pointing to a 
The Artisan’s School at Rotterdam was established in | and wrought iron, to be worked out separately by each | side desk next the window ; his finger remaining in the 

1869, and is intended for the sons of worimen. In order | student. The time allowed for the work is thirty lessons | same position till John was there seated : 

to gain admission they must be from twelve to fifieen | of four hours each, or 120 hours in all. Although this is| “Two irregular verbs to be got befere you go, sir-” 

years of age, and be able to read and write. The daily | equal to only twelve days of ten hours each, the work of; Two other boys were under the same sentence. 

programme, six days in each week, is as follows : the students is pronounced by a committee from the State, “Please, sir,” said John, “I am tirnd.” 

Study. | of Rhode Island to be superior to that of the ordinary ap-| “Don’t answer.” 











From 7a.m.to 8a.™. 

Sa.u. * 11a ze. 
mae se 

12 Mm. 2:30 P. M. 

2:30 pu.“ 3P.M. 


Shop-work. 
Luneh, 
3pm.“ TP. M. . Study and Recitation. 

The highest or third year class hus shop-work from eizht 
till five o'clock, and but two hours of recitations daily. | 
The branches studied are Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, | 
Geometrical Drawing, Sketching and Design, Physics, | 
Chemistry, Descriptive Geometry, Mechanics, History and | 
Geography, Bookkeeping, French, English and Common | 
Law. The shop-work includes the details of some half- | 
dozen trades. The first year is spent in going the round | 
of the trades for the purpose of finding the aptitudes of | 
the pupils. 
prentice, with the advice of his parents and teachers, de- | 
cides upon a certain trade, to which he devotes himself 
exclusively for two years. 
market, and skillful students are allowed from forty cents 
to one dollar for their work, every fortnight. The school | 
is popular, and its patronage is increasing. 

In England industrial schools have gained but narrow 
foothold ; they are chiefly confined to reform schools and 
to charity or ragged schools, ,as they are sometimes called. 

Now, we do not think trades shouldbe taught at school. 
The object of the industrial school is education, and hence 
a.student should be allowed to discontinue any task or 
process the moment he has learned to do it well. What | 
we want is to abstract all the mechanical processes and 
manual arts and typical tools of the trades and occupa- 
tions of men, and arrange a systematic course of instruc- | 
tion in the same, and then incorporate it into our system 
of education? Pres’t Runkle looks closely to the educa- 
tional value of every feature, and would justify the teach- 
ing of nothing which is not of value to all. Drawing, he 
says, cannot be defended as a part of a course of study, on 
the ground that by it a few—say one in a hundred--will 
be able to earn a livelihood. He says: 

“The Imperial Technical School of Moscow was the | 
first to show that it is best to teach an art before at- 
tempting to apply it; that the mechanical arts can be taught 
to classes through a gra‘led series of examples (or exer- 
cises), by the usual laboratory methods which we employ | 
in teaching the sciences. Making the art—and not the 
trade---fundamental, and then teaching the art by purely 
educational methods, is the Russian system. The system 
is instruction in the arts for the purpose of construction, 
and not construction for the purpose of instruction.” 

Every manufactured article, whether it be a machine or | 
a piece of furniture, or a bridge, consists of a combination 
of a small number of typical forms or shapes more or less 
modified. Take, for instance, a piec® of furniture The 
joints are of the simplest character ; a plain mortise and | 
tenon, or two bored holes and a cylindrical pin, all glued. 
The surfaces are either plane or regularly curved. The 
most difficult point is accuracy in the angles, which is 
gained by using the square and working to fine lines. If 
the furniture is carved, you will find on analysis that the | 
work is the result of a very few elements variously re- 
peated and combined. 

It is just so of a watch or a steam engine, so far as essen- 
tial shapes of the different parts, both in the fixed frame- 
work and in the moving members, are concerned ; they 
are very few in kind, the apparent variety consisting main- 
ly in the size of the pieces. Now, is it not the most rea- 
sonable thing in the world to teach these mechanical ele- 
ments separately, abstracted from the machines into whose 
construction they enter? When the young apprentice has 
been through with the alphabet of mechanical elements, so 
that in each case he knows what tools to use, and is able | 
to execute the work with decision, you may be sure he is | 
able to construct a machine from a given design, although 
he never has done so. 





Shop-work. | prentice of two years’ standing. 
Lunch and Recreation. | three or four hours a week for one year only of the Gram- 
| mar School course would be enough to give the boys that | went up to say his verbs. 
| intimacy with tools and that encouragement to the inborn 


Articles are made for the |. 


/some persons for nine hours in the same day. 


Hence it is plain that 


inclination to handicraft, and that guidance to its use, for 
want of which so many young men now drift into over- 
crowded and uncongenial occupations, or lapse into idle- 
ness or vice.” 

escheat 


John Morton's School.—A Life Sketch, 


John Morton's own father and mother thought him a 
promising boy, and, as chance would have it, they were 
right. At or near his ninth birthday, for the quiet of their 


classical academy of the Rev. Morgan Jones. Mr. Morton 


| knew what education’ meant, and had he used his own 


judgment in the choice of masters, he would have chosen 
right. He had heard some one—who it was he did not 
recollect—say Mr. Jones’s was a good school. 
was determined the most momentous event in the life of 
John Morton. 

John Morton found everything at school so new the first 


. . ° | 
morning, that two hours, from seven to nine, were quickly | 
gone; as quickly passed the next three, from ten to one. | 


In the afternoon, between three and five, he grew restless, 


and after preparing lessons from seven to nine in the even- | 


ing for the next mornins, he went to bed more tired than 
he had ever been before. 
is aconsiderably long time for a boy to siton the same 
form without liberty to move or speak, and without any 
thing more amusing than Latin grammar. Before my read- 


From eight to nine hours a day 


|er will comprehend me, I must ask him to imagine him- 
| self sitting on a hard seat, without a cushion and without 


any support for the back, between two restless, trouble- 
He may 


think of nine hours on a coach; but there he has some- 


thing to amuse and the open air to refresh, not a warm, | 


close room to depress his spirits, with no better prospect 
than the change from Latin grammar to spelling, and from 


that to arithmetic, to enliven him. Let him reflect on the 


extent to which disgust, or want of interest in the mind, , 


to say nothing of positive tear of punishment occasionally 
may add to the fatigue of the body, and he will understand 


| part ofthe resemblance of—so called—school discipline, to 


the labors of the factory. In the next place, let me ask, 
did he ever read nine hours in the same day ? Does he krow 


| how much the toil is increased when compulsory, when 


the mind is not led on by interest, but pushed on by fear 
and by necessity ? Does he know how much harder work it 
is to use faculties that are scarcely developed, than those 
which are strengthened and matured? Ifmy reader knows 
these things, he may judge of the mental labors of John 
Morton. Yet one step farther. Did he ever watch little 
children damming up a puddle with dirt, and making im- 


| aginary canals or party walls? Did he ever watch a school- 


boy with his knife, cutting and shaping and designing and 
trying experiments ofall kinds ; drawing houses, schemes 
or puzzles ; exercising the imitative and the perceptive 
powers? If he has so observed, he will know what the 
mind is craving for, aud he will estimate the violence done 
to it by thwarting all these tendencies, and forcing others. 

Again, let him watch the movements of a child's body — 
how full of vitality and energy—how restless—how natu- 
ral it is to children to talk and exert their voices for exer- 
tion’s sake alone, and in a thousand ways give vent to 
pent-up energies of an intensity that older people little 
know ; and he way then allow alittle for the thwarting of 
these physical tendencies also. 

John was called the next morning at half past six ; all 
went well till twelve o'clock, when his restlessness became 


And so| 


He tried to learn, but the joyous sounds from the play- 
| ground greatly distracted his attention. However, he soon 


“ Never come up till the half hour,” he was told. Down 
| he sat most reluctantly. Tried again—was turned back— 
'the dinner bell rang—in half an hour the boy found him- 
| self where he was before, with as little chance of saying 
two irregular verbs as ever. Three o'clock came, and with 
| it the bell for the afternoon school. 

| “Not said that lesson? indeed !” said Mr. Jones, “ keep 
{him in after five, Mr. Churton; really he does not half 
| know the lesson he is saying now. You must not cry, 
sir.” 


| The end of all wasthat this boy was kept in one place 


At the beginning of the second year the ap- | house and conscience they resolved on sending him to the | —ith a book before him about twelve hours that day, dur- 


ing the whole of which time the master was only punish- 
ing nature, though he thought he punished vice. 

“ Well,” remarked John, “this is hard work, and I 
don't eee the good of it. do you, Wilson ?” 

“See the good ofit? no! I shouid think not; I always 
knew you would find that out. But school’s school ; and he 
| told us last week we didn’t come here to be amused, and 
so it seems.” 

“ But the worst of it is, said Morton, “to be kept in 
for this stuff seems like being tormented about what's no 
good, But have you got a knife to lend me ?’ 

Now for what purpose was the knife? There is that in 
, the tide of youthful feeling wh'ch may be diverted, but 

cannot be stopped up. These boys gradually suited them- 
| selves to theircircumstances and found some sullen amuse- 
ment by cutting desks, or developing their destructive 
organs in sundry ways, by scribbling on and spoiling what- 
paves came withiu their reach, 

“ Here,” Mr. Jones would say, “ is some more of these 
shocking boy’s work—mischief for mi schief’s sake.’ 


Thus was therein Mr. Jones’ academy a continual war 


of reprisals and devastations, and corresponding feelings 
of animosity, hatred and disgust in many brea-ts, which 
might, under more favorable circumstances, have becn all 
the time filled with emotions of respect, friendship and 
‘good will towards their masters. In short, physically, in- 
tellectually and morally, unhappy boys were, for the pe- 
riods of their respective consignments, submitted to a most 


deteriorating process by a master who professed, and who 


thought he practised the art of“ forming the minds of his 
pupils with the strictest attention to their health and 


morals.” 
°7?>- 
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Teaching a Science. 


Ofall the applications of Science, its application to teach- 





ing is of the most importance, to the teacher and the taught. 
If we expect good results in this, there must be an adapta- 
tion of means toends. Ifa teacher does anything that he 
calls teaching, he must have good reasons for doing that 
thing and he must be cognizant of those reasons. It won't 
do now to teach hap-hazard; we must investigate, be able 
to answer why we present any subject so and so; we must 
see our mistakes and profit by them; we must improve if 
we do what is expected of us—what we are paid for. 
| Teacher! are yu the investigator. If not, you had bet- 
ter begin now, for if you don’t begin, you will soon find 
that your constituents have got ahead of you and you will 
soon be invited “to step down and out,” G. W.8. | 


In China—that Jand of wonders—children are sometimes 
troublesome. To keep one amused, out of mischief, and at 
the same time safe, the mother has a large bamboo cage, 
into which the naughty youngster is put, and stands it out- 
side the door. He can see all that is going on, and talk to bis 
friends, ifhe is big enough, but he can't get away. Some- 





greater than his fears of punishment, and all of a sudden! times the cage is put to a sadder use. An idiot child is plac 


he heard Mr. Jones say, 





ed in it, and left to be fed by passers by. 
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This paper may fall into the hands of some one not a sub- 

scriber, as we endeavor to reach such by sending out extra 
copies. We beg him carefully to consider: 
1, That no teacher can do justice to his pupils without a 
thoughtful study of the principles and practice of Edu- 
eation—the main themes of this paper ; the truly illumin- 
ated minds asks for “more light""—the dying words of 
the great Goethe. 

That the views and methods of the most successful 
educators in the country are found in its pages; and 
they are indespensable to one who aims to be a first class 
teacher. 

That the expenditure of four cents a week will be a 
real economy—for you will be better prepared, more 
energetic and attractive as a teacher, and every pupil un- 
der your charge will feel it. 








To Our Subscribers. 





The absence of the Subscription Agent during the 
past three months, will explain why bills have not been 
sent out in that period ; also why they are now before 
you. The publishers send these out expecting pay- 
ment in each and every case. A subscriber may not 
be able to pay his bill at the time presented ; if so, he 
should say so by mail and state when it will be paid. 

Be prompt, good friends—that is the lesson you 
daily teach. 


Teach Industry. 





The main idea of school in the pupil's mind should 
be that it is a place for work. A celebrated teacher 
was wrong when he said the school-room should be 
dedicated to silence ; he should have said work. What 
ever enfeebles the work or interrupts it must be got 
rid of in the simplest and readiest way. The attempt 
which many make to discipline their schools separate 
from finding employment, is not only unnecessary but 
wrong. ‘Keep your pupils employed,” was the an- 
swer of Mr. Page, at a teacher's institute when asked, 


“how to keep scholars from whispering.” The art of 


government is the art of systematically keeping pupils 
employed. Pupils can be taught to love intellectual 
employment ; those plays that interest most are work- 
plays. It is not the work that renders school so hate- 
ful to scholars. If carefully analyzed the causes will 
be found in the personal bearing of the teacher, in the 
monotony, in the irrational nature of the work as well 
as the mode of doing it, in the constraint and weari- 
ness of body and mind, and in the foul air that so 
constantly pervades the school-room. 
should steadily seek to remove these. Let him watch 


himself carefully ; let him keep a pleasant smile on his 


The teacher 


as good as himself; let him vary the exercises and get 
his pupils on their teet each half-hour, have singing or 
declamations—anything almost to break the monotony. 
One of the best teachers the writer ever knew (now a 
State Superintendent of Schools would, whe. he saw 
disorder rising, tap on his desk and begin a story from 
the Arabian Nights ; he had a large and difficult un- 
graded school averaging 8° pupils, yet they kept ex- 
cellent order and were very enthusiastic.) Let him 
present the subject he teaches in a clear, pleasing, na- 
tural way, and above all let him see that he as well as 
his pupils breath pure air. He will find that his school- 
room, by attention to these things, can be made a 
busy workshop where both teacher and pupil will be 
happy. 
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A Few Duties. 








To reside for six months or perhaps for a year with 
twenty to one hundred young persons for six hours in 
a day, and be a growing benefit to them socially, mor. 
ally, physically, and intellectually is a problem a quar- 
ter of a million of people are now trying to solve. 
Some find the task a hard one and will be glad when 
the term is over ; some have already resolved they will 
seek some other employment—no matter what ; a few 
are glad when the hour comes for school to open in 
the morning. Why is it these laStare at ease and the 
rest unhappy? Born forit, says one. Not a bit more 
than you who hate it. Let us look in upon them and 
see ‘ how they d> it.” 

First, they have a carefully arranged programme of 
their daily exercises and follow it closely. As the hap- 
piesc pupils are the busiest this teacher sets his school 
at work ; and a suitable portion of time is set apart 
for each study. Next, our successful teacher talks lit- 
tle in the school-room, and only when there is some- 
thing to say ; his talking too, is done in a natural and 
pleasant tone of voice. Then he keeps good order by 
keeping each at work at his own desk. Nor will he 
allow the current of business to,be interrupted by at- 
tempting to discipline one for whispering, another for 
spitting on the floor, another for walking heavily, etc. ; 
ror by scolding his pupils ; nor by being unprepared 
for the recitation ; nor by answering silly questions ; 
nor by his own laziness and slowness of procedure. 
Next our teacher make it his business to keep school 
and takes an honest pride in doing it, and doing it 
well. He strives to hea better teacher to-day than 
he was yesterday ; he reads ani studies on the subject 
steadily, and to this end éakes, as all sensible teachers 
do, an educational journal. 





Dean Stanley. 





The visit of this gentleman to this country was an agree- 
able event to the educational public; as the biographer of 
Thomas Arnold, the great English Teacher, he is principal- 
ly known to it. A better life would probably have been 
witten by a man of less erudition; but we learn from it 
that Arnold was a man of remarkable personal power in 
the school-room. The admirers of Dean Stanley found in 
him a diminutive man, one less concerned about his ap- 
parel than any of the clerks in the stores. He was the 
guest of distinguished citizens; he preached in several 
churches. On the day of his return, November 6, he visited 
the Normal College, accompanied by President Wood and 
ex-Mayor Wickham, and spoke briefly to the pupils. 





That excellent paper, the Hducational Weekly, has taken 
the Scnoot Journat to task for offering premiums for sub- 
scribers. Time and space are too precious for a lengthy 
statement justifying our position. e confess that we do 
it, however, and also that it is bringing in a good many 
subscribers. That we have added the Perfection Corset to 
the list should be a matter of great thankfulness. For it 
received the highest prize (we are told) at Paris, and be- 
ing better, should be selected instead of any other. 

e School Bulletin has made a slight mistake in its No- 
vember issue, in saying that the income of the Journal was 
derived mainly from advertising. When the State of Iowa 
sends us sixty, and Ohio thirty subscribers in a single day, 
(not club subscribers, nor for premiums either), it is pretty 
apparent that its resources from readers are equal to those 
derived from advertisers. The Jovrnat has always been 
a favorite advertising medium; and we rejoice to say that 
those who have tried its pages once mma increase their 
orders. The Journat intends to be an indespensable pa- 
per for that class who want a weekly educational, a 
that is wena Be were. 5 while we have many Super- 
intendents and Principals on our lists, wa have also those 


of teachers in district schools who have subscribed for the 
paper ever since its first issue. We could readily fill a 
whole page with extracts from letters showing the value it 
has been to its readers. We intend to make it still more 





face, treat his pupils politely and as though they were 


valuable by every means in our power. 


class | and an old 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Board of Education. 

The Commissioners met N ov. 6. Present, Messrs. Wood, 
Beardslee, Bell, Donnelly, Halsted, Jelliffe, Katzenberg, 
Mannierre, Traud, Watson, West, Wetmore, Wheeler 
Wickham, Kelly, Walker. 

The trustees of lst Ward ask to have janitress of P. 8. 
15 removed ; of 2d Ward, for leave of absence with pay, 
for Miss H. E. Fitzgerald, P. S. 34; from 7th, that Miss 
Sarah E. Raywood, P. P. 8. No. 36, be paid maximum 
salary ; from 11th, asking that Miss Eliza M. Jackman be 
appointed P. F. D. G.8. 36; from 17th, to purchase lot 
adjoining G. S. 13 ; from 21, asking for $20,850 to pay for 
erecting addition ; from 22, for month’s leave ot absence 
with pay, for Miss Matilda Donnellen ; also six months 
absence for Miss McNespic ; from 24th, asking that Miss 
E. R. Caughlan be appointed P. P. 8S. No. 44 ; also for pi- 
ano for P. 8. 46. 

The salary of janitor of Training Department of Normal 
College was fixed at $1200. 

The protest of sixty principals against the use of Leigh’s 
Pronouncing Orthography was presented. 

Mr. Walker moved to add certain books to list of sup- 
plies, stating that it was necessary, in his opinion, also that 
Corporation Counsel, to have a three fourth’s vite accord- 
ing to law of June 1877. 

Mr Watson proposed that the two most popular text 
books should be adopted as its list of books. Denied. 

Mr. Jeliffe said no list was adopted last year, and want- 
ed the matter referred back, but it was denied. 

Mr. Wheeler humorously said the Board had undoubt- 
edly “builded better than it knew,” and had adopted a 
list, though rt had not intended to. A vote was taken on 
Baker’s Algebra (published by P. O’Shea) ; ten for and’six 
against. The president ruled that a three fourths vote was 
necessary, but the Board declared two thirds was necessa- 
ry. Against this Messrs. Wickham, Wheeler, Jelliffe and 
Bell and the president protested. Adjourned. 


Nores.—The session was a long one, and wholly given 
up to the expression of opinion by the various lawyers. 
W. E. Dodge and Mr. Powell were present to present the 
merits of the Temperance Reader. . 

Wasuncron Tuomas, formerly Trustee of the Eighth 
ward, committed suicide, November 6, from disappoint- 
ment at the result of the election, by hanging himself. He 
had been a very active school officer and was much re- 
spected, but failing in business he lost his spirits. He had 
hoped that his party would come into power and give him 
a lucrative place, but the reverse took place. 








Tue Acapemy or Scrence.—The session began Novem- 
ber 6, and was held in the chapel at Columbia College. 
There were present many of the scientists of the country. 
Prof. Agassiz spoke on his experiments with fishes, Prof. 
Stephen Alexander made a proposed demonstration of 
Euclid’s eleventh axiom; Prof. Pierce spoke on the same 
subject; Prof. Newherry read a paper on Fossil Fishes, 
Prof. Loomis on Meteorolgy. 


Tae Loan Cottection at THE Acapemy or Desicn.— 
All the exhibition rooms are filled. As one walks through 
the rooms, the general appearance strikes one as very 
beautiful. The exhibition is quite different from that of 
last year, in some respects better, in some not quite so 
good. Last year mé@re laces, more jewels, and finer pic- 
tures. The “ Bathers,” is very pleasing; a boy stands bal- 
anced on the shoulders of another who swims. Gerome’s 
“Court of Louis Quatorze,” with Moliere seated at table 
with the king, is very fine and harmonious. Itis are- 
markable picture. 

Ar rae Art Srupents’ Leacus.—An exhibition and re- 
ception was held at the rooms of the Art Students’ League, 
in Fifth avenue, on the evening of Nov. 5th. President 
Waller presented to the league five oil studies, six draw- 
ings and forty photographs of celebrated drawings by mas- 
ters and of other works. Several new members were el- 


ected. On the south side of the room were oil and crayon 
studies. Among them, a fine nude drawing of a boy ex- 
aminiug his foot, and the study of an old woman's head in 
red crayon, by G. Jacobides; an old woman in oil 

man in black and white by W. Duer. Pro 
Chase’s “Ready for the Ride,” and three studies of still 
life and of street views; a co of almirable heads by J. 
C. Beckwith, and oil studies by Waller F. 8. Church and 
Dowdell were on the west wall. The north wall was hung 





with sketch class drawi ially noticeable by 
Hugh Newell, sséambe eerdied pencil drawings of 
dock and street scenes by Vandenhoff. 
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On next Sunday evening, at 8 o'clock, the Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, of Springfield, Mass., a distineuished friend of Pub- 
lic Schools, will deliver an address at the Church of the 
Messiah, corner of Park Avenue and Thirty-fourth street. 
He has for the last twenty years exhibited a large and 
healthful influence upon the public school system of Ohio 
and Massachusetts, and is now for a portion of each year 
employed by the Board of Education of Mass. as a lecturer 
upon public instruction. Some friends of the public schools 
have invited him todeliver an address in this address in 
this city next Sunday evening. His subject we understand 
is “ The charge of Godliness and Shiftlessness against the 
Public Schools.” The public rarely have an opportunity to 
listen to so accomplished « lecturer upon our schoolsystem as 
Dr. Mayo, and we hope the friends of unsectarian prblic 
schools will turn out in large numbers. The lecture is free 
to.all. An excellent choir and organist will perform music 
especially selected for the occasion. 


Tuk first lecture of a course of four on “Cyprus, its An- 
cient Art and History,’ was delivered by General di Ces- 
nola before a large audience at Chickering Hall Thursday 
evening. He showed the different influences of Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Phoenician and early Greek art as exhibited in 
the ancient monuments discov:red in Cyprus. He also 
spoke of the eariy history and literature of that famous 
island, which in ancient times was the radiatory point of 
eivilization, and the place where Greek ideas and Greek 
forms of worship were first developed. He gave a des- 
cription of the Pheenicians, the first colonists of Cyprus, 
and of a visit to the site of Sidon. The colonists of Cyprus 
were the metal workers of the ancient world; but they 
also prodnced many statues, made pottery, engraved gems 
and manufactured articles of tast and luxury. The statues 
were of the common calcareous stone of the island. 
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Daily Talks with Scholars. 


There is a great deal of general information which most 
people have, but of which many children will grow up 
ignorant, unless it is imparted to them by their teachers. 
It is that kind of information which, though found in books, 
is not condensed into any one book. It cannot be pur- 
sued as acourse of study. It consists of fragments of 
knowledge culled from different sciences and from different 
branches of human learning and human experience. Those 
who possess a good store of it, draw it from no one source. 
They"get some of it from books, some from newspapers, 
some from their fellow men and some from observation 
The great mass of people who receive a common school 
education can not study each science thoroughly ; they 
can not explore each department of human learning. Yet 
it is desirable and possible for them to know the main facts 
in those sciences. the most obvious and curious and prof- 
itable things in the different departments of human life and 
human learning. They can not master astronomy as a 
science, but they can learn some of the most curious and 
instructive facts about the size, distance and motion of the 
heavenly bodies. They may not become learned geolo- 
gists ; but many of the facts of geology are interesting to 
everybody and they can easily master many of those facts, 
They may not become expert chemists; but they must 
become fainiliar with some of the curious and instructive 
facts wf chemistry, and may become familiar with many 
of them. They may not become good political economists, 
or expert. in dealing with the facts and laws of social sci- 
ence, but they may understand many of the facts which lie 
at the foundation of these studies. Then there are num- 
berless facts and items of interest which do not belong to 
any science in particular. This study of general information 
has no bounds or limits. 

Yet the masses will grow up devoid of general informa- 
tion, unless the children get a taste for it and form the 
habit of gathering it in from every source. Parents and 
teachers are the ones to help them acquire this taste and 
form this habit. Many parents will not do it and many 
ean not do it, because they have not the taste or habit 
themselves. It is the object of this article to show how 
the teachers in our common schools can communicate a 
great deal of veneral informrtion to their pupils and at the 
same time help them form the habit of continually adding 
to the stock. 

There is a great deal of knowledge lying round every 
study, which can not be found in the text books devoted 
to that study. Sometimes it is lefi out because there is 
not rvom lor it, sometimes because the knowledge has 





sprung up since the book was printed. The more the: 


teacher has of this outlying information, the better prepared 
he is to teach. In the recitation he can casually impart a 
great deal of it to his pupils, It should not be made too 
prominent. It should not supplant the regular lesson, but 
should be woven in with it. 

Take five, ten or fifteen minutes every day for a gen- 
eral talk on some subject of general information. The best 
time fr such an exercise is at the beginning of the a‘ter- 
noon session. The scholars are apt to come in at that 
time out of breath and excited with hard play, not in a 
fit condition to commence hard study at once. The exer- 
cise proposed will, if interesting, help to prevent tardiness. 
Such preparation should be made tor the talk as the teach- 
er can get time for. Such subjects, or series of subjects, 
should be selected as can be made moat interesting and 
profitable. If the teacher has any particular hobby, as 
botany, geology or history, he can draw upon it largely, 
avoiding technical terms and using plain, simple language. 
The teacher can take all sorts of subjects, or, if he choose, 
can have a regular series. Occasionally he can tell or read 
a story, or give the particulars of some fresh item of im- 
portant news that he has just been readiug in the papers. 
The following lists of subjects, not intended of course to 
be at all complete or systematic, will simply suggest the 
range of topics he can go over: The sun, moon, stars, 
meteors, comets, clouds, rain, snow, wind, sea, currents, 
volcanoes, glaciers, heat, dew, fog, the atmosphere, the Po- 
lar sea, the bottom of the ocean, fossils, strata of rocks, 
crystals, caves, mines, coal, iron, gold, earthquakes, torna 
does, the interior of the earth, Niagara Falls, Yosemite 
Valley, proofs in nature of the existence of God, profanity, 
lotteries, theatres, intemperance, tobacco, the telegraph, 
railroads, the microscope, the telescope, etc. 

Some such book as “ The Reason Why” will be of great 
value to him, as also works on geoligy, astronomy, bot- 
any, philosophy, etc. Moral subjects can be thrown in 
whenever it is thought best. They should not be entire- 
ly left out. The same is true of talks on etiquette. The 
teacher should give his scholars the privilege of freely 
asking questions, either during the talk or at its close and 
also of suggesting topics for ‘future talks. If they ask 
questions—as they surely will—which the teacher is not 
able to answer, he should frankly confess his ignorance, 
and promise tolook the thing up and report some other 


day. 

Much of the information which the teacher can com- 
municate in these talks will be readily remembered by the 
scholars. They will be quite apt to tell at home the strange 
and useful things which the teacher has told them, and 
thus, indirectly, the parents will receive instruction. Such 
talks, continued through a term or a school year, will 
store many youthful minds with a great deal of general 
information. But it will do more than that. It will 
help create a thirst for that kind of knowledge; it will 
tend to put the young into a receiving attitude, so they 
will go through life with eyes and ears open, drinking in 
knowledge from every source. 
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Kindergarten Culture. 


The education ofa child is beginning to appear im- 
portant. So much is learned in so short atiine by young 
birds, lambs, dogs and kittens, that the serious question 
has come up, “Could not our little children receive a better 
development than that caused by the alphabet and the 
multiplication lable?” A little. human thing is the child, 
said to be the most helpless of all animals, and yet full of 
a blind activity grasping towards the light. Not knowing 
what to do, or how to do it, goes on knocking and tearing 
its way along: and although it may seem hearsay for the 
teacher to say it, the one who tears and knocks away the 
most, gives the best promise for the future. This is gen- 
erally set down to indicate a wicked heart, but it is on the 
contrary an earnest attempt to change the form of things. 
It is the feeling that in man lies at the basis of progress, 
and the agent of the vast work of the world, its attraction 
and its improvements. The child, even before it can sit 
alone on the floor, wants to do, to act, and it finds its delight 
in its doing. The first duty of the parent is to find room 
for the exercise of these faculties, and so the wise mother 
instead of the clean clothes, and the ivory ring to be sucked, 
should furnish some employment for the little hand—and 
of course, for the little brain. One reason why the chil- 
dren of poorer parents become so much sturdier in intel- 
lect, is that they, in infancy, have an opportunity to em- 
ploy these tendencies that lie at the base of all our knowl- 
edge and growth. There are what may be termed primal 








activities, that rightly employed, give force to the character 
—that color the whole mental constitution. Whoever has 
seen the children of the Alms House, or of the hospital, 
knows that they, wanting the play and energetic doings of 
the nursery, become feeble-minded, and often idiotic. So 
too, the first child of a family is never as able as its succes- 
sors; and “an only child,” is proverbially not as bright as 
other children. All this grows out of one fact, childhood 
should be spent in active play--play that amuses, play that 
instructs, play that educates and devolops. This is precisely 
what is meant by Kindergarten Culture. 

The height of success in teaching little children by this 
taethod is reached, when the activity is never smothered 
but turned in a direction that brings it into a self-intelli- 
gence, and furnishes it with a work that elevates the little 
soul both morally and artistically. A child should, by 
specific efforts, plays, employments, and exercises, be made 
a kind, intelligent, artistic, and moral human being—and 
this, too, when very young. The ordinary idea derived 
from such monstrous conceptions that the child is like a 
block of marble—a passive thing--at which teachers are 
to aim blow after blow, is one abhorrent to nature. The 
child is not to sit still, not “to make no trouble,” not to be 
& passive recipient if he is to grow to a place of usefulneas 
in this world. The rule of the judicious parent then, is to 
allow the child to be attentive, says the Kindergarten. In 
what is the latter superior? In thie: It is a science of the 
most difficult acquirement how to unfold these child-powers, 
Not with books, certainly. Somehow it must be done, that 
deep, and strong and valuable impressions shall be laid, 
here “those shadowy recollections” are found, that are the 
light of the future man. 
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Who is to Blame ? 


The culpable thoughtlessness or criminal recklessness 
with which many school directors employ teachers, is 
strikingly illustrated by the announcement in an Iowa ex- 
change that “ a horse thief from Nebraska was caught last 
week in Putnam township, lee county, just after he had 
engaged to teach school.” Only a few hours before we had 
made anote of the followingsentence in the report ot ex- 
Snrerintendent Ingram of Iowa Co, : “Our schools snffer 
greatly from frequent changes of teachers, and directors 
exercise very little judgment in selecting teachers. They 
seem to feel that the first applicant should have the prefer- 
ence, without any consideration of fitness for the place.” 
Men who will;inquire with extreme caution into the ante- 
cedents of any stranger who offers a horse for sale; and 
who will demand sworn certificates ar to the pedigree of 
the animal, if they chance to be school directors will hire 
(often without any questions exceptas to wages) any tol 
erably respectable-looking tramp who stops them in the 
furrow or on the}jway t» the mill, and offers to teach their 
school for a moderate monthly allowance. In a certain 
case we are advised of one director who was found in the 
field behind his plow, another was stopped on the road, 
and both of these officers consented to take an entire stran- 
ger as teacher for their own and their neighbors’ children, 
on condition that the third director was “agreeable.” Of 
course that obliging official (who was found beset by cus- 
tomers in the village store) was told that the other direc- 
tors had “ given consent if he was. agreeable,” and either 
not wishing to be “ disagreeable,” or to be bothered, he 
merely said: “ That is all right then. I am sure I don’t 
know anything against you;” and the schoolmaster was 
engaged. Of course, sooner or later the teacher had to get 
a teacher's certificate—no difficult matter then, and in 
many places but little more difficult now. 

It is ahumiliating fact that a large number of the teach- 
ers for our rural districts are chosen in about the same 
way to-day. It is a fraud upon the government and an 
outrrge upon the children of these schools, for which, in 
many cases, directors should be finatle. It is a burning 
shame that the name of teacher can be pasted in this style 
upon almost any tramp or clodhopper thatfbids low enough 
for it. No wonder that ignoramuses, fugitives from jus- 
tice, and (as recently occurred) even procuresses manage 
to creep into the desks of teachers, when such indifference 
guards the school doors. No wonder that our reportsfrom 
State and county superintendents, teachers’ institutes and 
State associations, all show that, “The chief question 
is what can be done to improve onr country schools?” 
Plainly one of the first thinge to be done is for county 
superintendents to enforce the law that teac’vers shal! not 
draw pay for services rendered befire they have certifi« 
cates ; and %hen insist on proof poxitive as to the previous 
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‘history and good moral character of every one who re- 
eeives a teacher's certificate. Since directors so often fail 
in this regard, so much the more should county superin- 
tendents lay stress upon it, making it paramount to every 
other question. They owe it to the government, whose 
funds are bestowed so liberally, they owe it to the parents, 
to the profession and, above all, to the children. 
+++ <> oe 


The Old Story. 


We lay it down asa plain axiom that the present plan of 
appointing teachers is the worse that could be devised. If 
there are any living who labored for “Abolition,” let them 
now take up the case of the white slaves—the teachers. 
Here is a bad case, aregular Legree we grant, but it only 
shows the tendency of the system. Away with it! Who can 
tell the miseries that have been suffered in this city alone; 
money, character, and virtue have been paid for situations. 
We give the official report «f the deeds in the Fourth ward 
in 1864. Here is the official report. 





At « special session of the Board of Education on the 9th | 


of June, 1864, a Special Committee—Messrs. James L. 
Miller, Orlando P. Smith, Timothy Brennan, Frederick 
Smyth, Henry P. West, James B. Dupignac, and Samuel 
B. H. Vance—appointed May 18, reported: 

“Your Committee, when they entered on the discharge 
of their onerous duties, did not place much reliance on the 
prevalent rumors of gross dereliction of duty on the part of 
most of the schoo! officers of the Fourth ward, and were 
confident that the investication would prove them untrue 
or grossly exaggerated. 
ously disappointed. The testimony shows that early in 
the present year a perfect system was inaugurated by a 
majority of the trustees of the ward to extort money from 
school teachers and others in their employ. It appears that 
Jeremiah Murphy, Daniel Healy, Jeremiah Coughlin, James 
White, John H. Lester, trustees, and Felix Murphy, School 
Commissioner, constituting a majority of the Board of 
Trustees, formed themselves into a Ring to manace the 
school affairs of the ward. They elected Jeremiah Murphy 
Chairman ; Jeremiah Coughlin, Secret iry, and appointed 
John White of Grammar School No. 26, 
clerk.” 


“Tt appears that a new school house is in course of erec- 


prine’pal 


tion in Vandewater street, in said ward, to take the place 
of Grammar Schools Nos, 1 and 26, which will necessitate 
the discharge of some teachers Or place them in a lower 
The teachers all wanted to be appointed to the 


new school 


position. 
and as all could not 
have been formed for the purpose of giving the positions 
sought for to the highest bidders, The clerk was the agent. 
{t appears that he not only summoned the teachers to come 
to him, but that he called on their parents and friends as to 
the amount they should pay for their appointments, the 
sums varying from $50 to $600, according to the position 
souglit. When it was stated that the amount could not 
be paid at once,on account of the poverty of the teacher, 
the “agent” agreed to take it in installments.” 

“Commissioner Miller called attention tothe fact that 
when the testimony was taken the struggle between fear 
and duty on the part of some of the teachers excited the 
sympathy of every one present. One little girl eame upon 
the stand on crutches. She had been taxed &75 for a 
paltry situa'ion at a salary of $300 ayear. This he charac- 
terized as infamous.” ; 

Read this teachers, and say to yourselves what you dare 
not say aloud, how much you have been obliged to pay for 
your post? Yes, for the privilege of benefiting others! 
A good system, is it not? 


—— 


Learning by Rote. 





The London Times illustrates the defects of this still fa- 
vorite method of teaching? as follows :— 

“There are probably few teachers who have not heard 
something about the possibility of ‘learning by rote,’ which 
is one form of mere sensorial activity in which certain 
sounds have become associated with the sight of c stain 


written or printed symbols, aud are uttered when these | 


symbols are seen and remembered; but there probably is 


not one in a thousand who understands what ‘learning by | 


rote, is; how it is accomplished by the nervous centres; 
how it differs from learning with the intelligence; and how 
it may be detected and exposed under whatever guise it 
may be concealed. 

The great majority of teachers think that they have 
banished learning by rote when their pupils are able to ex- 
plain their first answer to a question by a second one; the 


But the committee were griev- | 


be, the Ring seems to | 


vocal equivalents, being really, as far as ideation is con- 
other unknown quantities may be substituted. 
One of the most familiar illustrations of sensorial action | 
| is that which was recorded by the late Mr. Brookfield, in | 
| which two children, aged about eleven years, who did their | 
arithmetic and reading well, who wrote something pretty 
\ legible, intelligible, and sensible about an omnibus, and 
| about a steamboat, were called upon to write tle answers 
ofthe Church Catechism to two questions. The children 
had been accustomed to repeat the Catechism during half 





an hour each day in day-school and Sunday-school, for four | among the crowd that had collected around. 


or five years, and this is what they wrote: | 
‘My duty toads God is to bleed in him to fearin and to | 
loaf withold yout arts withold my mine withold my sold | 
end with my sernth to whirchp and to give thanks to put 
| my old trast in him to call upon him to onner his old name 
|andhis world and to save him truly allt e days of my 
life’s end.’ 
| My dooty tords my nabers to love him as thyself to do 
| to all men as I wed thou shall do and to me to love onner 
and suke my father and mother to onner and to bay the 
queen and all that one pet in a forty under her to smite my- | 
self to all my goones teaches spiritial pastures and marsters 
to onghten mysilf lordly and every to all my betters to hut 
nobody by would nor deed to be treu in jest in all my 
deelins to beer no malis nor ated in your arts to kep my 
| ands from peckin and steel my turn from evil speak and 


| lawing and slanders not to civit or desar othermans good 
but to learn labour trewley to get my own leaving and to 
do my dooty in that state of life and to each it his please 
God to call men.’ 


It will be observed that these written answers, it recited 
with sufficient rapidity, in the customary school-room pat- 
ter, really bear a horrible likeness to the sounds of the gen- 
uine one; and there can be but little doubt that the wri- 
ters and their classmates had so recited them for years, to 
the entire satisfaction of all who were ‘pet in a forty’ 


over them.” 


as 


‘—-ee, 


The Teacher and Natural Laws. 





The Popular Science Monthly says in one of its recent num- 
| bers that :— 


ulties of the intellect, were functions of a material organ- 
ism of brain, absolutely dependent upon its integrity for 
| their manifestation, and upon its growth and development 
for their improvement, it became apparent that the true 
oftice of the teacher would be to seek to learn the condi- 
tions by which the growth and the operations of the brain 
were controlled, in order that he might be able to modify | 
these conditions in a favorable manner. The abstraction of 
the “mind” was so far set aside as to make it certain that 
th:s ind could only act through a nervous structure, and 
| that the siructure was subject to various influences for good 
or evil It became known that a brain cannot arrive at | 
| healthy maturity excepting by the assistance of a sufficient 
‘supply of healthy blood—that is to say, of good food and 
pure air. It also became known that the power of a brain 
will ultimately depend very much upon the way in which | 
it is habitually exercised, and that the practice of schools in 
this respect left a great deal to be desired. A large amount 
of costly and pretentious teaching fails dismally for no | 
other reason than because it is not directed to any knowl- | 
edge of the mode of action of the organ to which the teach- | 
er endeavors to appeal; and mental growth in many in- | 
stances occurs in spite of teaching rather than on account | 
| of it. Education, which might once have been defined as | 
an endeavor to expand the intellect by the introduction of | 
mechanically compressed facts, should now be defined as | 
an endeavor favorably to influence a vital process; and, 
' when so regarded, its direction should manifestly fall some- 
what into the hands of those by whom the nature of vital 
| processes has been most completely studied. 
words, it becomes neither more nor less than a branch of | 
| applied physiology; and physiologists tell us with regard | 
to it that the common — of teaching are open to | 
the grave objection that they constantly appeal to the lower 
centres of nervous function, which govern the memory of | 
| and the reaction upon sensations, rather than to those high- | 
er ones which are the organs of ratiocination and of voli- 
tion. Hence a great deal which passes for education is | 
really a degradation of the human brain to efforts below | 
its natural capacities.” | 


the thoughtful reader. 


>.< 
>? 


Exrenstve remains of massive Roman wall have been 
excavated on Ludgate Hill, London, the masonry of which | 
is so firm that the workmen made little progress in its des- | 
truction.§§They are{pronounced apart of the foundation of | 
the encient,Lud ,Gate. 7 





} 


_ 


| 
second, in most cases, being as purely sensorial a symbol 
as the first, and the original sight symbol, with its two | 


cerned, an unknown quantity, for which either of the two | 
| which, 


this: 


| sons Recited.” 
“As soon as physiologists had discovered that all the fac- | 


In other | own work. 


In a previous number of the JournaL we gave the ac- 
cepted origin of the word “bogus.” Hon. Thomas W. 
Harvey, of Painsville, O., has sent us a pamphlet entitled, 
“Autobiography of a Pioneer Printer,” on page 24, of 
the following paragraph is found: “Below 
was found a hole scooped out in the sand, some ten feet 
broad, in the center of which they dug some two feet deep, 
and unearthed and brought to light a solid piece of cast 
iron, nearly square, with a hole four inches square in the 
center, and ascrew running from the top down to the 
hole, all about two hundred pounds in weight. Several 
of these had been cast at a neighboring furnace in Con- 
cord. The thing was a great wonderment for some time 
Many re- 
marks and suggestions were made as to the name it bore, 
or the one that should be given to it. Finally, some one 
called it a “ Bogus.” Nowit bas ever been a query to me 
whether the word then and there did not have its origin. 
I had never seen it in print, or know of anyone that had. 
It was the next week printed in the Painesville Telegraph, 
and from that day to this has ever been freely used and ap- 
plied to express the idea of base or counterfeit money, and 
falsehood and deceit of all kinds.” —Awutobiography and Re- 
collections of a Pioneer Printer, p. 34. 

This occured in the year 1827. . Mr. Howe’s statement 
is substantially correct. The word “bogus” was used by 
him, several times, in the Zelegraph, in the year 1827. 

Yours truly, Taos. W. Harvey. 


+—=2ocecoer--—- 


Interesting the Scholars. 





This the teacher should earnestly strive todo. Nothing 
can be accomplished without it, for boys and girls who 
have no interest in their lessons and school will not fail on 
any occasion, however slight, to absent themselves from 
the latter and neglect the former. In the Scnotar’s Com- 
PANION, we started a department last spring that was in- 
tended to interest them in their studies. It was a success. 
Teachers wrote for a copy what their scholars were talking 
so much about, and after examining it, showed it to their 
The peculiar feature is 
the Editor fancies the Companion a large school-room, 
and in it talks to his readers; every month he gives ques- 


pupils, urging them to subscribe. 


| tions in history, arithmetic, grammar, etc., and in the next 


These are called “ Les- 
It will readily be “seen that such a plan 
cannot fuil to interest and instruct the scholars; and this 
is one plan which is in every teacher’s power to exercise— 
namely, asking questions. Extra marks can be given for 
correct replies, which further stimulates them. We quote 
from the November Companton the queries proposed, as an 


issue the best answers printed. 


example of what is being done. 

211. Tell usabout the Bridge of Sighs and quote any author 
who has written about it. 

212 Suppose a person starts at noon from New York on 


| Monday, and goes as fast as the sun; of course he will be back 


at New York on Tuesday noon. Now where did he first. find 
the people calling the day Tuesday ? 

213. A men bought a hat-for $5, and gave the merchant a 
$50 bill to pay for it; he sent it out and got it changed at the 
shoemaker’s next door, and gave his customer $45, who de- 
parted. Soon after, the shoemaker discovered that the bill 
was a counterfeit, and returned it to the hatter and got $50 ‘n 
good money. Howmuch did the hatter lose by that trade ? 

214. What was the cause of the war between the Greeks 
and Romans, that is told by Homer ? 

215. What river rises in a nobleman’s court-yard ? 

216. What were the seven wonders of the earth ? 

217. Give the seven most remarkable sayings you think have 
been uttered. 

218. Best pencil sketch of some object or scene—wholly your 
(Put in a large onvelope.) 

219. Best water-color sketch of a flower—your own work , 
and not copied from another. 

220. Who was the first white man that saw the Falls of St. 
Anthony? bas 

221. What complaint was made about Aristides, and by 
what sentence was{he banished ? 

222. Names of the ten most celebrated men in America tow 


living; some description of each. 


223. During the siege of Richmond, what two important 


Here are important truths that demand the attention from events occurred ? 


224. Why ought not brown-sugar to be eaten ? 

225. What is the Louisiana Purchase ? A full answer. 

226. Does dew form in cloudy weather ? Why, or why not? 

227. Make some yeast, without other yeast. Only those an. 
swer who can do it. 





+ 
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Tarr man who has charge of the beautiful Tajfat) Agra, 
has been licensed as a Methodst{preacher of the_gospel. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 





Things to tell the Scholars. 


The can spend but a short 5 of his life in the school ; 
while there pa ghell bata te peau 


child 
the usefal Knowledge 5 








Captain George C. Tyson, of the ship Florence describes 
his ¥¢ made for the purpose of collecting skins, Esqui- 


dogs, and other supplies necessary for a long voy- 
ah the North. The vessel left New London, Connec- 
tiout, on the 2d of August, 1877, and reached Cumberland 





Gulf after sailingYWforty-one days; here he waited until the 
last of September, when a party of Esquimaux joined him, 
and he then sailed to Keicketon’s Islands for winter quar- | 
ters. During the stay there a large quantity of skins were 


Taz BeouewtG anp Toe Enp.—Some years ago, there} ©“ ‘Go on, sir, go on,’ was the counsel which D’Alembert 
lived in the State of Rhode Island, twin brothers, brought | gave him. ‘The difficulties you. meet will resol¥e’ them- 
up together, each and both exhibiting precisely the same selvés as you advance. Proceed, and light will dawn, and 
mental and moral cast and habits, This state of things | shine with increasing clearness on your path,’ That maxim,” 
continued to about the age of sixteen; when a neighbor- says Arago, ‘was my greatest master in mathematics.” 
ing man put into the hand of one of them that very notable Following those simple word, “ Go on, sir, go on,” made 
book called “The Age of Reason.” About the same time, | him the firs! «stronomical mathmetician of his age. 

a friend put into the hand of the other, a pocket Bible.| Governoe Hayes.—It was in his last two years at Ken- 
These gifts, it seems, became the books of their respective | yon College, that Governor Hayes distinguished himself 
owners, and as might have been expected from this very | as a stndent, more particularly in mathematics and in what 
date, the characters and habits of these twin brothers as are considered hard studies—Butler’s Analogy and Logic. 
they were began to diverge the one from the other. One/In these latter he excelled. In the liteiary society to 
began a course of vice, the other, a course of virtue. The which he belonged he took an active part and was always 








collected, which were made into clothing. On the 19th of | 9D€ continued to increase in profligacy, dissipation, and on hand and ready for duty. His compositions dealt chiefly 
July the Florence sailed for Disco Island, carrying fifteen debauchery; while the other increased in his knowledge with matters of fact and were brief and to the point. In 
Esquimaux, Here he waited nearly a month and getting ; of the principles and practice of true religion. The one debate he was clear and positive, often catching some flaw 
no news concerning the vessels proposed to be sent out by | became a vagrant, a vagabond upon the earth, while the jn the argument of his opponent. At commencement he 
the Government, he then started on his return to Cum- | other became the industrious, the useful, the contented and | had the valedictory and his orations and addresses were 
berland Gulf, He encountered the ice off Cape Mercy, and the happy citizen. The one, a gambler by profession and | commended. 
worked his way through the pack a distance of two hun- | occupation, while the other was promoted to a seat in the 
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dred miles, often with the greatest labor, and at times Legislature of the state. One of these brothers died upon 
threatened with serious catastrophe. He arrived in the|the gallows, in the state of Kentucky, for the crime of 
Gulf on the last of August and started on his return. Of, murder; while the other lived and died honored and es- 


the more interesting results may be mentioned the finding | 
of meteoric iron in the trap-rock, the addition of five 
species of birds to the fauna of the Atlantic seaboard, and | 
the procuring of a whale’s skeleton. 
Tue feeding of the animals in a menagerie is always care- | 
fully done, because their lives depend on the adaptability | 
of their food. The Philadelphia 7imes says that the daint- 
iest eaters in the Zoological Garden are two chimpanzees. 
They breakfast on weak tea, with plenty of milk and sugar, 
and bread thickly spread with honey. They lunch at 10 
o'clock on bananas and oranges, dine at 3 on rice or tap- 
ioca served with sugar and sherry, and sup at 7 onrice and 
milk. The seals are less troublesome to feed, but more ex- 
pensive, for five of them eat daily eighty pounds of fresh 
fish. Formerly the liors, tigers and other carnivoria were 
costly, but of late they have been fed on horse meat, which 
is very cheap, The buffaloes, deer and elephants live now 
on the grass in the grounds. The rhinoceros is the greedi- 
est of the lot; but it is quantity that he craves, without 
much regard to quality. He will eat 250 pounds of hay 
of day, and a bushel of potatoes is to him like a plate of 


teemed by all who knew him. 
Here is seen the powerful work of the teacher ; here is 
where he 1s able or weak. 


Fun in the School Room. 


Pror. What is the reciprocal of secant I? Student, 
(unconsciously.) I can't see, 

At arecent examination in drawing, the question,‘ How 
do you make a Maltese cross?” was nroposed; silence, 


broken by the voice of a youth who exclaime!, “ Tread 


Rosert Hatt Wuen a Boy.—Some of the scholars may | on her tail !” 


have heard of Robert Hall, the eloquent English preacher. 


“C-0-L-0-r-s |" said a Sunday school boy, slowly spell- 


When young, he was remarkably smart, and he learned to | ing it out, “ coat of many collars—why did it have so 


read in a very queer way. His nurse had a habit of car-| many collars, teacher ?’ 


rying him to the graveyard, and from the tombstones he 
first learned the letters, and how to put them together. 
He seemed to have acquired a love for this place, which is 
usually so uninteresting to young people, for when he grew | 
a little older, and had books of his own, he spent much of 
his time there. One thing is noticeable of this youth. He 
set up a library of hisown. When he was sent to school the 
distance of four miles was too much for him, and often when 
weary, his schoolmates carried him. This he repaid by | 
telling them stories. He became a boarder at this school, 
and the lessons proving unsufficient for his eager desire for 
learning, and he took two books from his father's library 
to help him on this path. The names—which in themselvs 
are enough to daunt many of the boys of to-day—were 


| 


These 


strawberries to a hungry man. His food costs $10 a week, ! “ Edwards on the Will,” and “ Butler's Analogy.” 

which is as much as that of an elephant. The giraffe has ' were Mr. Robert's “choice intellectual food.” When eleven 
to be fed carefully, because he has no regard for his long, | years of age, his teacher was obliged to inform his father 
narrow throat, and starts one mouthful down before the | that he could®each the boy no more; and had for some 


one before it has reached his stomach, thus choking him- | time been compelled to set up all night to prepare to hear 





self. Common monkeys eat nearly every thing that is of- | 
fered them ; so do the ostriches and cassowaries ; but some 
of the insectivoria have to be patiently catered to. The! 
moose is the hardest to please, and misses the twigs of his | 
native woods. 

Tue growth of the nails is more rapid in children than | 
in adults, and slowest in the aged; goes on faster in sum- | 
mer than in winter, so that the same nail which is renewed ' 
in one hundred and thirty-two days in winter, requires only 
one hundred and sixteen in summer. The increase of the 
nails of the right hand is more rapid than those of the left; | 
moreover, it differs for the different fingers, and in order 
corresponds with the length of the finger; consequently, 
it is the fastest in the middle finger, nearly equal in the 
two on either side of this, slower in the little finger aid | 
slowest in the thumb. The growth of all the nails on the ' 
left hand requires eighty-two days more than those of the | 
right. 

THE amount in sugar annually consumed in Great Britain 
is 900,000 tons, being about 60 p unds for every one of the 
population. Raw sugar, when imported, contains from 2, 
to 3 ber cent. of impurities. As much as three tons of 
stone have been found in a single cargo. According to 
experiments made by Dr. Cameron of Dublin and Dr. Has- 
sell of London, as many as 100,000 mites are sometimes 
found in a pound of raw sugar. 

Tue Boston Journal of Chemistry states the astounding 
fact that a submarine plant, called the Macrocystis pyriperu 
grows in the North Pa-ific Ocean to such an extent as to 
cover vast areas of the ocean-bed. One specimen, whose 
stem was eight feet in diameter, when measured covered 
three square miles. 


| 


Amone the new fog signals is the firing of explosives 
from a mortar to a considerable height. Still more recently 
Professor Tait has been experimenting with aform of drum, 





which he thinks will secure the same amount of sound at ened like myself by the difficulties of mathematical study, ‘ty the use of Hop Bi'fers, you would say. 


less expense than is now required. 


| with in his earlier studies, he was almost ready to give 


his lessons for the following day. This is but one ex-| 
ample of his extreme aptitude for gaining knowledge. 


Tae Litre Sweer.—Several years ago an effort was made 
to collect all the chimney-sweepers in the city of Dublin 


fellow, who was asked if he knew his letters. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“ Do you spell ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” was «gain the answer. 

“ Do you read ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

“ And what book did you learn from ?” 

“Oh, I never had a book in my life, sir.” 

“ And who was your schoolmaster ?” 

“Oh, I never was at school.” 

Here was a singular case: A boy could read and spell 
withont a book or master. But what was the fact? Why, 
another little sweep. a little older than himself, had taught 
him to read by showing him the letters over the shop doors 
which they passed as they went throngh the city. His 
teacher, then, was another little sweep like himself, and 
his book the sign-boards on the houses. What may not 
be done if one has the love of teaching in him. 





“Go On.”—Arago, the French astronomer, says, in his 
auto-biograpliy, that his best master in mathematics was a 
word of advice which he found in the binding of a text- 
book Puzzled and discouraged by the difficulties he met 


over the pursuit. Some words which he found on the 
waste leaf used to stiffen the cover of his paper text-book 
caught his eye and interested him. | 

“Tmpelled,” jhe says, “by an indefinable curiosity, I! 
damped the cover of the book and carefully unrolled the 
leaf to see what was on the other side. It proved to be a 
short letter from D’Alembert to a young person disheart- 





and who had written to him for counsel.” 


So they could lift him out of the 
well easy ?” , 

Junior, parsing, “ Nihil is a noun.” Protéssor—“What 
does it come from?” Student—‘ It don't come at all.’- 
Professor, quizzing—“ Doesn't it come from nihilo ?” Stu- 
dent—“ No, sir ; ex nihilo nihil fit! Protessor settled. 

A Boston master said, one day, 
“ Boys, tell me, if you can, J pray, 
Why Washington's birthday should shine 
In to-day's history, more than mine ?’’ 
At once such stillness in the hall, 
You might have heard a feather fall ; 
* Exclaims a boy not three feet high, 
“‘ Because he never told a lie !” 

Tue pupils in a school in Boston were asked to give in 
writing the difference between a biped and a quadruped. 
One boy gave the following: “A biped has two legs am. 
a quadruped has four legs ; therefore, the difference be- 
tween a biped and a quadruped is two legs.” 

A scHooL BoaRD inspector asked a small pupil of what 
the surface of the earth consists, and was promptly an- 


swered, “ Land and water.” He varied the question slight- 
ly, that the fact might be impressed on the boy’s mind, 
and asked, “ What, then, do land and water make ?” to 


| for the purpose of education. Among others came a little | Which came the immediate response, “ Mud.” 


TaimBLeric THistLetwaite thievishly thought to thrive 
through thick and thin by throwing his thimbles about, but 
he was thwarted and thacked and thumy.ed and thrashed 


with thirty-three thousand thistles and thorns for thievish- 
ly thinking to thrive throuch thick and through thin by 
throwing the thimbles about. 

Returnino Home.—We are glad to note the return of 
Mr Daniel F. Beatty from Europe. After a protracted 
visit to the great Exposition, he went through Italy, Spain 


Iréland and England. His return to his native town was 
characterized by a spontaneous welcome by his neighbors. 
The people of Washington, New Jersey, fee] proud of their 
young and enterpising citizen, and so they gave hima re- 
ception that must have been very gratifying to Mr. Beatty. 
The Band of Hope, an association of the young people, 
met him at the depot on his arrival, accompanied with 
music and a large number of citizens, and after driving to 
the Beatty Organ Manufactory, speeches were made, songs 
sung, a collation served, and other manifestations of satis~ 
faction exhibited. Mr. Beatty has been before the public 
for a number of years as a maker of Cabirat Organs, and 
by his persistent advertising has built np / large business, 
We have seen several of his instruments, * ey have a fine 
appearance, a good tone, and are offere. ata low price, 
They are well liked by those who have bought, judging 


| by the letters from them. which were freely offered for 


our inspection. 
~e- 
“Lies! Big Lies!” 

Not so fast my friend; for if you would see the strong, 
healthy, blooming men, women and children that have been 
baised from beds of sickness, suffering and alrnost death, 
“Truth glori- 


ous truth.” See “Truth-,” in another column. 
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OUR PREMIUM LIST. 





It will bea mee 
miums as we can affo 
or our periodicals, 


0: . 
to many that we can give about three times as much value in 
rd to pay in cash commissions to those who send us subscribers 
The following will explain the mystery: All goods are furnished 
to us for cash, by S. 8S. Wood, 161 Franklin St., New 





ork, who is the manufacturers’ 


General Premium Agent; and as we adopt only such articles as the manufacturers will 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction, our Premium List becomes a very valuable medium 


for advertising the goods offered. 


For these reasons our premiums are supplied to us 


at about one-half the prices which retail dealers have to pay for similar goods, and at 


about one-third the amount at which they are usually sold at retail. 


Please remember, 


then, that we offer about three times as much value in premiums as we can afford to 
pay in cash commissions to those who send subscribers for either of our periodicals. 
In making up a club for a premium, one Scnoot Journat subscription will count 


the same as four subscriptions for the Companion, or as one and one-h 
For instance, two subscribers for the Journat, five for the 


the Tgacuers’ InstituTE. 


subscribers for 


Instrrure and sixty for the Companion would secure the Lady's 14 Karat Gold Watch, 
which is offered for twenty-two subscribers for the Journat, or thirty-three for the Iv- 


stitute, or eighty-eight for the Companion. 


It should be remembered that every premium is fully warranted, and should it fail to give 


perfect satisfaction it may be returned either to us or to Mr. Wood, 


who will refund one-half 


the price at which it is quoted on our list. By this we do not mean to infer that the premiums 
are worth less than the prices at which they are usually sold; but we mean to say that the 
cash which we or Mr. Wood offers for a returned watch, for instance, is more than we could 
pay as a cash commission tor the number of subscribers required for it; and inasmuch as we 
offer the premium in lieu of the cash commission, it is not just that we should offer very much 
more in cash than such commissions would amount to, 




















. z Rs 4 
Schedule of Premiums. | | |::/:): 
Po Pes) 5 
No. 1.)Lady'’s Watch, Nickle Case, Half Open Face, Stem Winder, —  )$20 00} 3513 9 
No. 2.|Lady's Watch, 7 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 36 00) 682517 © 
No. 3.|Lady’s Watch, 10 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 40 00; 76 28:19 
No. 4|Lady’s Watch, 14 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 50 00} 88 33/22 
No. 5.|Lady’s 10 Karat Gold, Hunting, full Jewelled, Lever, Stem Winder,| 60 00/128 48 32 
No. 6.|Gent’s Watch, Nickle Case, Open Face, Glass Cap, Suem Winder, 12 00) 24 9| 6 
No. 17./Gent’s Nickle Open Face, Glass Cap, Full Jewelled Stem Winder, | 20 00] 40 15/10 
No. 8./Gent’s Watch, Nickle Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Stem Winder, 22 00) 44 16/11 
No. 9./Gent’s Watch, Silver Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Stem Winder, 30 00) 64 24/16 
No. 10./Gent's Watch, Silver Hunting, American Movement, Full Jewelled.| 20 00} 3513) 9 
No. 11.|Boy’s Watch, Silver Hunting Case, Lever, Full Jewelled ~ 20 00) 3513) 9 
No. 12.|Gent’s or Boy's Fire Gilt Watch Chain, - - ~ 2 25) 4) 2) 1 
No. 13.|Lady's Fire Gilt Neck Chain - - - - - 2 25) 4 2) 1 
No. 14 |Lady’s Roll Plate Guard Chain, (60 inches), - - 39 00) 68)25'17 
No. 15.|Gent’s Roll Plate Watch Chain, ~ ~ ~ - 8 00} 13} 5 4 
No. 16.|Lady’s or Gent's Solid Gold Sardonyx Ring, - - 3 50) 17) 3 
No. 17.|Boys or Girls Solid Geld Amethyst Ring, ~ - - 2650) 6 2 2 
No. 18.]Wood’s Botanical Microscope Complete, - - - 259) 4) 2 1 
No. 19.|Wood's Botanical Magnifier, ~ - - - 1 25) 2) 1 
No. 20.|I\lustrated Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary, - - 15) 1 
No. 21.'Lady’s, Gent's. or Boys 4 Bladed Pocket Knife, = 1 25} 3) 1) 1 
No. 22.|Perfection Corset, (mention size required,) —- - ~ 200) 4 
No. 23.|New York School Journal, Weekly, for One Year, - - 2 00; 9 4 


Cash to the amount of one-half the list price will be exchanged for any article 
which shall be returned for any reason whatever. 


No premium is offered to the person who simply renews or sends his OWN 


subscription, but as an inducement for one person to get others to subscribe. 


Still 


if a person makes up a club, his own subscription will also be counted. 
New York City subscribers must enclose 25 ets. extra for postage on Institute. 





Description of Premiums. 


Probably no premiums are so universally 
popular as watches, Ofcoursesthere are much 
cheaper gvods than those we offer—the prices 
ot which, to us, would range from $2. up- 
ward; and there are some very cheap watches 
which are good time-keepers ; but they are 
not such as we or the manufacturers would al- 
ways be safe in recommending; because if 
there were a probability that one watch in fifty 
would be returned for any reasor whatever, 
the manufacturers would not agree, as they 
havo done, to take them back. There are also 
more expensive watches than those on our list ; 
but forevery dollar expended in making a bet- 
ter article than we offer, the consumer has to 
pay at least $5; that is to say, the extra 
material and Jabor required to produce a $100 
watch, for instance. amount to only about $15 
more than for our $20 one. But there area 
few who would not appreciate any except high- 
priced watches which manufacturers are glad 
to supply for their accommodation. 

Lady’s Watches,—No. | is a nickle, half 
open face, jewelled, stem winder, which usu- 
ally retails for about $20. Given asa premi 

um for 35 Companton, 13 InstituTE or 9 Jour- 
NAL subscribers. No. 2is Full Jewelled, Lever 
movement in solid 7-karat Gold Hunting Cases, 


and usually retails for about $36. The cases! 


will stand acid and are frequently sold for 14- 
and 18-karat. Only a few of the best judges 
can detect their inferiority. We offer this watch 
asa premium for 68 COMPANION, 25 INS) ITUTE 
or 17 JouRNAL subscribers. No. 3 is the same 
as No. 2, except the cases are 10-karat gold. 
Price $40. Given as a present to any person 
who will send 76 CoMPANION, 28 INSTITUTE or 
19 JouRNAL subscribers. No. 4 is the same 
as No. 2, except the cases are 14-karat Gold. 
Price $50. Given for 88, 33 or 22 subscribers. 
No. 5 is a 10-karat Gold, Stem Winder. Price 
60. Given for 128, 48 or 32 subscribers. La- 
ies’ Watches Nos. 2, 3,4 and 5 are each sent 
ort in a satin lined Mahogany Case. r 
*Gents’ Watches.—No. 6 15 Nickle Case, 





Open Face, Glass-cap, Jewelled, Cylinder, Stem- 
winder and usually retails for about $12. Giv- 
en as apremium for 24 COMPANION, 9 INstTI- 
TUTE or 6 JOURNAL subscribers. No 7 isa 
Nickle-case, Open-face, Glass-cap, Full Jewel- 
led Stem-winder. For accuracy and durability 
there are few better time-keepers than this, 
made. Mr. Orange Judd of the American Ag- 
riculturist says of one of these watches carried 
by him, that “ it has been compared daily with 
Benedict's standard clock for a month past, and 
has scarcely variea a single second per day! 
This,” says Mr. Judd, “ seems hardly credible, 
and, as a rule, cannot be expected from any 
wutch except one costing a hundred dollars or 
more, and thoroughly adjusted to temperature 
and position, But this much is certain, the 
watches are such good timekeepers that we can 
confidently recommend them to our friends 
wauting a watch of this kind.” Usual retail 
price about $20. Given as a premium for 40, 
15 or 10 subscribers. No. 8 is the same as 
No. 7, except the cases, which are Huuting. 
Price $22. Given for 44, 16 or 11 subscri- 
bers. Nv 9 is the same watch in coin Silver, 
Hunting Cases. Price $30. Given for 64, 24 
or 16 subscribers. No. 10 is a Coin Silver, 
Hunting Case, American movement, full jew- 
elled, but Key winder, $20. Given for 35, 13 
or 9 subscribers. 

Boy's Watch.—No. 4 isa Boy's Watch, 


: in Coin Silver, Hunting Cases, Full Jewelled, 


Lever Movement, $20. Given for 35, 13 or 9 
subscribers. 


| 





hire-Gilt Chains.—No. 12 is a fire- 
gilt Watch Chain for Gents or Boys. The pat- 
tern is new and very stylish, and the chain is 
substantially made and will look as well as 
gold-for one year ormore. Price $2.25. Mail- 
ed postpaid, for only one INstITUTE and one 
CoMPANION subscribers. No. 13 is an exceed- 
ing neat, pretty and new pattern of Neck Chain 
for Ladies. Price $2.25. Mailed for the same 
number of subscribers as No 12. 

Roll-Plate Chains,—No. 14 is a mag- 
nificently beaut. ful Lady’s Watch and Guard 
Chain, 60 inches long, with very handsome 
Cameo slide set with pearls, With careful usage 
these goods willlast a lifetime and look as well 
as solid gold. This is one of the finest chains 
manufactured. Price $39. Given as a premi- 
um for 68, 25 or 17 subscribers. No. 15 isa 
Gent’s or Boy’s Watch Chain in same quality 
as above. Price $8. Given for 13, 5 or 4 sub- 
scribers. 

Solid Gold Finger Rings.—No. 16 is 
a solid gold sardonyx Ring, 
for a lady or gentleman— 
price $3.50. Mailed as a pre- 
mium for 7, 3 or 2 subscribers. 
No. 17 isa very beautiful Am- 
ethyst Ring for boy or girl. No, 16. 
Price $2.50. Mailed as premium for 5 Comp 
subscribers or for 2 Comp. and 1 INSTITUTE 
subscriber. The size desired should always ac- 
company the order. Use a narrow strip of 
writing paper for measuring around the finger. 
Should the length be over 244 inches, fifty cts. 
extra must accompany the order on account of 
the extra size. 


MICROSCOPES, 

Upon the sense of sight more than upon any 
other faculty do we depend for a knowledge and 
appreciation of the world around us; and what- 
ever aids in increa-ing the keenness and cleur- 
ness of our vision must, of course, be nvt only 
a source of pleasure, but an assistant of great 
practical utility. This the Microscope does. It 


not only doubles and quadruples the power of 
seeing things, but it multiplies that power by 
tens and hundreds of times. Yet, until recently, 
the expense of really desirable instruments has 
prevented their coming into general use. 


No, 18. Wood's Botanical 4. icrosvope, 





Fig. 1. Microscope Complete, 

Mannfacturer’s price, post paid $2.50, Mai'ed = » 
premium for 1 Journat subscriber, or for 4 Compan 
10on or 2 InstrTUTE subscriptions, 

This is really a good instrument for scientific 
research, popular instruction, and practical util- 
ity. Itconsists of 12 parts, viz.: 2 Lenses, A, 
of different powers, a Diaphragm and a Vulcan- 
ized Rubber Case, which constitute the magni- 
fying part as seen open and closed in Figures 2 
and 3. The remaining parts are theUpright,C, the 
stand, E, the Springs or Clasps, DD, two Glass 
Slides, F, a Mirror I, and two Dissecting Instru- 
ments, all enclosed in a handsome case. The 
Stand part is made of brass, heavily plated. 

A Microscope is useful in proportion as it in- 
creases the capacity to see small things clearly. 
For instance, an insect which appears to be 
without form and no larger than a mite, when 
examined under Woops BOTANICAL MICRO- 
SCOPE, is seen to be as exquisitely formed and 
as delicately colored as any of its larger species. 
The skin upon & person’s facc and hands ap- 
pears to be almost as rough asthe hide of a 
rhinoceros. The various parts of flowers are 
so much enlarged as to exhibit varied attrac- 
tions, which only Infinite skill could have plan- 
ned and executed. Indeed it enables any one 


Stem-winders,—Watches Nos. 1, 5, 6, 7,' to see in the most familiar objects new forms 
8 and 9 are Stem-winders. All except No. 6 | aud beauties, which are amusing, entertaining 


are also Stem Setters. No key is required vo 
wind or move the hands, so that when such a 
watch has been once regulated, it never need 
be opened at all. Nine tenths ofall the trouble 
with gold watches comes from the admission of 
dust and moisture in opening, and especially 
from the fine dust that gets in from the key 
through the keyhole and finds its way among 
the delivate works. All this is obviated in the 
stem winding watches, and the necessity of an- 
nual or semi-annual cleaning is dispense¢ with. 


and instructive. 

A DouBLE INSTRUMENT.— Ist. Wood's isa 
complete Botanical Microscope, including st nd. 
dissecting apparatus, reflector, etc. 2d. The 
part containing the lenses and diaphragm, vw hen 
used separately, is the best Pocket Magn fier 


‘ ever produced, and should be the constant « m- 


panion of every member of the family. The 
lenses and diaphragm are turned together in 
Fig. 1, separated in Fig 2, a.d folded within 
the case in Fig. 3. 









—— gn 
Fig. 2, Magnifier Open, 

No. 19, Manufacturer’s price, (for tne Magni- 
fier alone,) $1.25, Mailed as a premium for 1 Iy- 
STITUTE or 2 COMPANION subscribers. 

The two lenses of this magnifier are warranted 
to be fully equal in power to any popular three lens 
instrument. 


Can’t Afford to do without It, 


Fig. 8. Magnifier Closed. 

Among the various other considerations 
which should render it indispensable to every 
person, we enumerate the following : 

lst. By enlarging the vision, it enlarges one’s 
appreciation of the Creator and cf his attributes. 

2d. It cultivates a love of the beautiful and 
the good. 

3d. It opens up to us an infinite variety of 
natural curiosities, the »bservation of which as 
a pastime affords unbounded enjoyment, with 
the acquisition of most useful knowledge. 

4th, It will aid in detecting and destroying 
the eggs of small insects which prey upon 
plants and domestic animals. 

5th. It will aid the student in the study of 
natural history, and is the most useful instru- 
ment manufactured for such purpose. Indeed 
there is hardly any department of science in 
which a student can hope to reach eminence 
without a familiarity with the Microscope. 

6th. It will aid in detecting impurities in 
seeds, and the adulteration of various articles 
of food. 

th. It is the best detector of counterfeit money. 

8th. It will expose the shoddy material in 
cloth, paper, etc. F 

Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary, 
Illustrated, gives the correct spelling and pro- 
nunciation of all the principal words in the 
English language and over 250 Illustrations; 
also an appendix of foreign words, phrages 
and forms of address. It is by far the most 
complete and perfect work of the kind pub- 
lished, and is an invaluable companion for all. 
15e. Mailed as a premium for one COMPAN- 
ION subscription; or 2 copies as a premium for 
one INSTITUTE subscriber. 

Pocket Knives.—No. 21. 
A Pocket Knife is quite indis- 
pensable, and no person can af- 
ford to carry a poor one. No, 
1 is a substantial, four bladed 
lady’s knife with ivory handles. No. 2isa 
four bladed knife suitable for either gentlemen 
or boys—see illustration. It has fine ivo 
handles, and is substantial and finely finished. 
Either knife will be mailed free as a premium. 

The Perfection Corset combines the Tam- 
pico front of the cele- co 
brated Warner Improv-  ,-: _» 
ed Heaith Corset, with «||; \ 
the sides and back of 
the Flexible Hip Cor- 
set. The _ perfection 
Corset also includes 
Shoulder Straps which 
are not shown in the 
illustration. The fact 
that this corset was 
awarded the highest 
Medal over all Ameri- 
can competitors at the 
Paris Exposition, reeommends it to every la 
who wishes to secure the very best. As will b 
observed, the bones over the hips are inserted 
in nearly a konzontal position to correspond 
with the ribs of the body. This construction 
prevents severe strain across the | ones and 
obviates the possibility of breaking down over 
the hips, while it at the same time produces a 
perfect fitting corset so comfortable that a lad 
can lie down in it with ease, so flexible that it 
yields readily to every movement of the body 
and which is yet so firm that it gives the desir- 
ed support at all points. The Improved Tam- 
pico Busts are perfectly soft and flexivle, and 
yet so elastic that they will retain their “ natv- 
ral” shape until the corsets are worn out. 
Price $2.00. Mailed as a premium for 1 Jour- 
NAL and 1 COMPANION subscription, for 2 Ly- 
STITUTES, or for 4 COMPANION subscriptions. 
The waist measure, or the size of corset desir- 
ed must accompany every order. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CoO., 


Neo. 17 Warren Street, 7. ¥. 
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T 
The Charge of Godlessness and Shiftless- 


ness Against the Public Schools. 


By A. D. Mayo, Sprixerrerp, Mass. 


(A Lecture delivered in the Church of the Messiah, New 
York: Sunday evening,JNovember 10th, 1878.) 

The present system of free school education in the Unit- 
ed States, is the growth of the past twenty years. Hor- 
ace Mann and his group7of famous school-men sowed the 
seeds of “the new education,” from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi, forty years ago. The war swept the school-room 
clean of able-bodied mer, and gave the educated young 
women of America their first commanding position as 
teachers of the children. The best outcome of the past sea- 
son of liberal spending of money has been the growing 





! 


cruits from all the Christian denominations. All these 
clerical critics virtually demand that the people of the 
United States shall deliver over their children to the clergy 
for secular education; an experiment that never yet was 
tried, in any country, without disastrous results. 

But from the opposite quarter.of society comes up an- 
other charge against the schools as nurseries of idleness, 
conceit and inefficiency—what the New England people 
call shiftlessness—in our American Youth. This is a very 
serious charge; for an idle, conceited, inefficient, shiftless 
race of children can be saved, in this or any world, only by 
speedy repentance. The school-men are sharply arraigned 
by brilliant reformers in the press and on change; who as- 
sert that our present system is absurdly expanded and lit- 
erary rather than practical. Many of these persons de- 
mand that what is called “industrial education,” (what- 





disposition -of the northern people to build good school 
houses and raise the wages of the hardest worked and 
poorest-paid class of public officials—the teachers in the 
public schools. And the one evidence of reconstruction 
now admitted by all, is the sure growth of this benefi- 
<ent system of free education in all the states of the South. 

Of course, any national system of education, however 
excellent, so rapidly developed over an area so vast, and 
chiefly directed by local intelligence and zeal, will exhibit 
great inequalities, and be open to numerous forcible criti- 
cisms. A thousand evils will be charged to it for which 
the system itself is not responsible ; but which are failings 
in certain schools. In many cities and districts the fair 
working of the system has been greatly embarrassed by the 
narrow economies of its friends, and the open and secret op- 
position of its enemies. Multitudes of good people, within 
the last few years, have, for the first time, seriously look- 
ed at public education. Many of them are astounded by 
the vast proportions it has now assumed, ard oppose it be- | 
cause it isso much greater and more powerful than they 
ever conceived it possible for any public school to be. It 
is obvious that a large class of proprietors and teachers in 
private seminaries will oppose the full development of the 
free higher education on grounds of interest; although the 
wisest public school-men are the best friends of good pri- 
vate schoois. The large class of municipal reformers, whose 
sole panacea for public ills is to cut down public appropria- 
tions, and starve public officials, drive at the public school 
because it often represents the largest single item of ex- 
penditure. And, generally, an institution so conspicuous 
will attract the shafts of the whole class of literary and 
social philosophers who are “ nothing unless critical ;" and 
who beat up to importance on the wings of dismal pro- 
phesy concerning the downfall of the Republic. 


|constructed in the supposed interest of mechanical in- 


ever that may be), shall be largely substituted for the pres- 
ent course of study and discipline. 

Now, if the schools are, as the Bishops say, ‘“ Godless,” 
and imperil the everlasting salvation of the children; if they 
are, as the secular critics say, breeders of idleness, educa- 
ting the children of the people “beyond their position in 
life,” and thus exposing them to failure in this world; then 
the malady is incurable. And both these classes of critics, 
lay and clerical, propose to make thorough work of their 
reform. On the one hand this portion of the clergy would 
fence off the children in parochial schools, instructed by 
religious orders of men and women, but really controlled by 
aset of pious and learned divines who, as a preliminary 
qualification, have sworn a greet. oath to the Pope of Rome 
never, themselves, to become the parent of achild! On 
the other; the whole national school system would be re- 


dustry, for the imaginary benefit of the classes, especially 
in the cities, who live by days-work or the labor of their 


hands. 
Now, the first consideration, in reply to these wholesale 


charges, is to find out what is the American system of com- 
mon schools. The golden rule of criticism is that no man 
ignorant of the merits of a book is competent to speak or 
its defects. No wise school-man defends a good many 
local absurdities and eccentricities which still clog the 


piety, and the whole circle of virtues which fit the youth 
for honorable citizenship of the United States. And while 
the public school system cannot, by the very nature of our 
institutions, in the United States, be a specially religious 
agency, yet I assert, that its influence is always in the di- 
rection of that universal Christian religion which is the 
foundation of modern civilization, the basis of civilized mor- 
als and the sovl of the Gospel and the character of the 
Savior of the world. 

First, consider our public school as an agency for bringing 
together all classes and orders of children in the country, and 
instructing them in respect for each other's rights; in or- 
der, regard for law, good manners; all the virtues that make 
up the character of a good American citizen. Looked at 
asa seminary of the common moralities of public and pri- 
vate life, our American system of free schools is not only 
the best but the only agency that pretends to work to this 


end. 
Contemplate the deeply interesting spectacle of one day 


of school life in the city of New York. Ata fixed hour, 
every morning, five days in the week, for forty weeks of 
the year, 120,000 children are expected to be present and 
ready for work. A larger per cent of these little folk are 
daily brought together at that hour than of the grown peo- 
ple tothe regular performance of any duty. The first les- 
son of the day is, therefore, an object lesson on punctuali- 
ty. Stand in the great hall of one of these school-houses 
and see the manner in which these children gather to their 
seats and subside at the stroke of a bell. Watch them dur- 
ing the brief moments of their opening devotional service, 
or whatever may be the opening exercise of the day. See 
them settle to their work ;—remember, as difficult and often 
monotonous to them as our work to us of larger growth. 
Watch them as they recite; mark the influence of their 
hours of study and recitation, in teaching perseverance, ap- 
plication, self-restraint, obedience to authority. Observe 
how great is the respect for the rights of neighbors, when 
a whisper or a violent motion would disturb a dozen in 
their occupation. Mark them at their plays, and see how 
all the discordant elements ef out-door society appear, but 
all held in check by wise rules for the welfare of the great- 
est number. Read the school regulations about the incul- 





American system of schooling. Beau Brummel, the cham- | 
pion dandy of his generation, was one day seen with ay 
dozen crushed and torn neckties dangling from his om. § 
“These,” said he, “are our failures.” But the man who| 
neglected to study the successful necktie which encircled 

the throat of the great artist in clothes, and only spoke of 
those upon his arm, would have been a greater “failure” 





In each and all these criticisms, which now swarm in the | 
parlor and the press, there is some grain of truth. And we| 
believe nobody is now so open to fair presentation of truth 
as the men and women who are at the head of our public 
schools. Certainly, no American institution is improv- 


than the most ragged piece of muslin in question. To se- 
lect a sheaf of schools from an old, ran down, rural district ; | 
to bring forward the school system of a city in a state of | 
siege by the bishops and economists; to make the school | 


committees and teachers responsible for the folly or ex- | 





ing in all ways so rapidly as the common school, in all | 


travagance of occasional incompetents; to exhibit the crim- 


cation of good habits and manners. No youth is allowed 
to use liquor or tobacco at school; games of chance are for- 
bidden; falsehoods are severely punished ; violent words 
and rudeness are at once suppressed; profanity and obscen- 
ity are never tolerated. In fact, whoever will take the 
trouble to watch the public schools in New York one day, 
will see that here is an institution entirely unique in its 
aims and methods, positively the only agency that can at- 
tempt to instruct the youth and children together in the 
sovereign art. of self-governing citizenship. Some people 
complain that political economy, the science of finance, and 
various other things that grown people are in the fog about, 
are not taught in our schools. Why, the very organization 


parts of the Union; as rapidly in the old rural districts of | inal class, or the vagrant class, or the stupidities of any set | and going on of the public school is a perpetual lesson in 


New England as on the prairies of Iowa, and the coast of | of schools as the legitimate fruits of its course of study | self-government and the civic virtues 


-—-such a lesson as 


’ 


California. The wisest piece of National legislation for the | and discipline; to ignore the efforts of the leading school-}children best appreciate; wrought into their lives, not 
past twenty years, is the act which established the Bureau | men and women, all over the Union, for the reform of | merely lodged in their memory. 


of Education in the Department of the Interior at Wash- | 


abuses, and the general improvement of schools in the in- | 


Now, is there any other agency which can do all this? 


ington, and placed John Eaton atitshead. And the Pres- | terest of the masses of the children; all this, of course, is | The family is the germ of the State; but the family is iso- 


ident of the United States, and his predecessor are the first | the essence of injustice and will react upon the enemies | lated, at best, touches a small number of adjacent or con- 


Chief Magistrates of the Republic who have distinctly call- | 
ed the attention of the whole people to this matter of high- 
est national concern. 

But the most insidious assault on the American system 


of the system. 
In my present discourse I am not defending our public | 


who are working in good faith to improve them. I am| 


nected families. Moreover, a vast proportion of the fami- 
lies in a city like New York, are living in a state of 


| school against the efforts of wise and conscientious people | prejudice against each other; separated by differences of 


nationality, class, culture, and a thousand disintegrating 


of Public Education, comesin the name of good morals and | putting in a general disclaimer against the large and influ- | influences. Where shall the children, reared in these nar- 


pure religion. Two classes of neople now seem to have 
formed an unnatural league to impeach the character of the 
schools. First comes the solid army of the Bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church, led by the Cardinal, who, in obedi- 
ence to orders from Rome, assail the Common School as 
godless and immoral, and command their followers to re- 
move their children from it as from a spiritual pest-house. 
This charge has been taken up by a portion of the Pro- 
iestant Episcopal Church, notably by the Bishops of New 
York City and Indiana; and a pressure is brought upon 
their people to establish in the United States the old time 


ential class, clerical and lay, who make these wholesale | 


charges of godlessness and shiftlessness a basis for the vir- 
tual destruction of the most characteristic feature of Ameri- 
can life. And I assert, as the result of a very extensive 
observation in all portions of the North, that, as respects 
the only schools that can fairly be regarded as representa- 
tive of the American system, this general charge is the off- 
spring of ignorance and bigotry and is absurdly and thor- 
oughly unjust. On the contrary, I assert that no institu- 
tion in America, not excepting the Christian Church itself, 
more thoroughly deserves the gratitude and support of the 








English system of church parochial schools. And a guerilla 
force is skirmishing in the same interests composed of, re- 








people for its service as teacher and trainer in good morals 
and manners, industry, order, respect¥jfor law, honesty, 





row cells of family life, learn to comprehend their neigh- 
bors ; learn all those virtues of civil life, without which 
government is only a chronic war of classes and clans? 

In the Church? Why, the most numerous church in 
New York forbids its members to go inside any house of 
worship but its own. The Protestant Churches cry 
down the Catholic as Anti-Christ. High and low churches, 
Presbyterian and Congregational, Orthodox and Liberal, 
Jew, Free Religious and Atheistic, all are at cross purposes ; 
each trying to draw people away from the influence of the 
other. A peuple educated solely by the clergy would be 
what the people of Europe have always been; always 
ready to burst out into religious wars, nation against na- 
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tion, race against race, church against church. 

Does our business, our politics, our pleasures, anything 
going on in the country, attempt to do this work of the 
moral training of the children of the whole people for civil 
and social life? Nothing less than a public school that 
covers the working months of the year, holds the children 
for a succession of years, brings all together and governs 
them in the name and with the power of the State, can do 
a work so vast. The little school mistress at the desk with 
fifty restless children on the bench represents the city of 
New York, the Empire State, the great Republic. The 
children feel that beneficent, all encircling power, and sub- 
side beneath it as the turbulent elements fall into line at 
the approach of spring. 

“ But the children are reared to despise manual labor ; 
inflated with aspirations above their station in life ; turned 
out incompetent and shiftless members of society.” 

Nine-tenths of the children of our public schools remain 
under their influence not more than five or six years. Nine- 
ty-five per cent. of the children in the Northern States are 
through with their education in school before the age of six 
years, If they have been in even a moderately good school, 
they have been at work, as hard, according to their physi- 
cal and mental capacity, as the grown people outside. 
There is no labor more continuous and exacting, that calls 
more loudly for the qualities that make the successful mer- 
chant, mechanic, or farmer, in after life than the work of 
the faithful scholar in a good public school. 

Besides; the vast majority of these school children do 
something, many of them a great deal of work of the 
hands, out of school; as much as any wise parent ought 
to put upon the shoulders of a child occupied in school 
duties. If the child is disobedient, indolent, a shirk or a 
vagrant, of course, the school fails to make him a worker ; 
but in this the teacher succeeds better far than American 
parents. No class in America, clerical or lay, gets so much, 
30 continuous and so valuable work out of children as the 
teachers in the public schools, In fact, one cause of com- 
plaint is that they get too much from them, a complaint 
that has far more to sustain it than the charge of idleness. 

These schools encourage all classes of children to study 
by the hope of honorable success in life. No teacher but 
a fool—and there are foolish teachers—discourages the chil- 
dren from manual labor, or, in any way, makes children 
dissatisfied with any honorable lot in life. It is true that 
asharp boy, coming from a neat and tidy school-house, is 
dissatisfied with the disorder and filth of a home cursed by 
drunkenness and shiftlessness, and probably resolves never 
to have such a home of his own. Fresh from a iesson in 
correct and pure speech, the observing scholar does shrink 
from the coarseness, profanity and vulgarity that otherwise 
would reign supreme in thousands of homes. Sitting at 
school on the same seat with the stupid or spoiled daugh- 
ter of a wealthy or famous man, abright girl may rise above 
that social servility which seems to be held a virtue in 
some quarters. Trained to exact habits of thought and or- 
derly ways of work, thousands of the children see through 
the ignorance and inefficiency that wreck so many families 
on the farm and in the work-shop. In all these ways the 
children of the humbler classes do learn to aspire “above 
their station in life.” They do learn that vulgarity and 
ignorance and intemperance and incompetency and servili- 
ty are not good for any American citizen. In this way, 
the schools are the great American elevator to lift up the 
maases of children to loftier aspirations and nobler per- 
formances than their parents. And that sort of aspiralion 
and honorable ambition is the soul of American life. Com- 
pare the children of our emigrant population who have 
been educated in our public schools with those who have 
been kept in the streets, or trained in charitable or parochi- 
al schools, and mark their superiority as material for good 
American citizenship. 

There is a wide field open for the establishment of in- 
dustrial or technical schools for instruction in mechanics, 
in a great city, in which the children can be taught trades 
at the appropriate time. But that time is certainly not 
before the age of twelve, the age at which most of them 
are out of school. And a good education in the public 
school is,the best foundation for anything these schools of 
industry have to impart. I am speaking now of the masses 
of our children, not exceptional classes which must be 
handled by exceptional means. 

We do great injustice to our children when we accuse 
them, in the wholesale manner of many of these critics, of 
idleness and incompetency greater than the generation of 
their parents. Unfortunately, there always have been bad 
boys since the days of Cain, and there probably will be till 





the Millennium. There are idlers, shirks, desperately 
wicked and lamentably foolish young people, too many of 
them, in all communities; but I do not believe the children 
of to-day are inferior in habits of industry, capacity and 
application, to those of my boyhood. It is easy to rail 
against the children and young people from the head of the 
table or from the high stool of the editor. But consider a 
moment the burden the American children are now carry- 
ing, especially in the more highly organized communities 
of the Northern States. They were born amid the receding 
waves of a great revolution which has shaken their souls 
and strung their nerves, and cast them into life like frail 
boats tossing over a stormy sea. Their parents have been 
doing business in an era of inflation, speculation, dishon- 
esty, that has scarcely a parallel. In thousands of homes 
parental folly has thrust them into a style of living thor- 
oughly harmful, demoralizing and disturbing to all the best 
things of childhood. The world around them is not the 
quiet world of a hillside farm or a country village in Ver- 
mont, half a century ago; but all things, in city and village, 
are crowding about them, exhausting their energies and 
distracting their minds. The school, valuable as it is, is 
only one in half a dozen clamorous claimants on their time 
and strength. Ifthey should get a little beside themselves, 
not knowing where to go or what to do first, they would 
only resemble most of us. That amid such tremendous 
temptations to an unsettled life, our children should come 
up as they are doing, generally more intelligent, and not 
less industrious, ambitious and moral than their fathers and 
mothers, is the best possible testimonial to the efficiency 
of tue public schools. Indeed, so far trom the public 
schools creating the disorders and defects of which we 
complain, we have created them all by plunging into a 
civil war, whose immediate and remote influence no man 
can estimate. The public schools, more than any other in- 
fluence, have saved the children from the errors of their 
home life, and sent them out into a turbulent society, in 
these troubled times, steadied for the fearful work that is 
to be cast on their shoulders at an early day. 

So far from being unfitted for the practical duties of ac- 
tive life, the children coming from the schools, as a rule, 
succeed out of doors in the same ratio as in the school-room. 
As a rule, the obedient, industrious and excellent children in 
school become the same sort] of young people; while the 
criminal class, the vagrant class, the trifling and worthless 
class, who are impervious to home, church and school com- 
bined, go on in the same bad way. The whole influence of 
our American system of public education is inthe line of 
honorable industry, and the ambition for honorable success 
which is the mainspring of American institutions. 

The outcome of moral training is best discovered in the 
general bearing and character, whether of a man, a family 
or a school, Compare the records of the free High and 
Normal Schools, for general deportment, for the past ten 
years, with that of the sectarian Academies and the Col- 
leges. During that time almost every college in the most 
cultivated portion of the country has been convulsed by a 
disturbance among its students. The vile practice of “ haz- 
ing” the new comer survives, and defies the efforts of the 
most eminent Presidents of Universities to put it down. 
A general habit of expensiveness, luxury, intemperance and 
waste of time, under the high-sounding title of “ athletic 
sports,” has made some of these grand old institutions 
places to which a reflecting parent may well hesitate to 
send his boys. The most respectable academies, like East 
Hampton, are exposed to disgracetul outbreaks against 
teachers and authorities ; and even the young theologians 
of Princeton sport broken noses as the outcome of contro- 
versy with the collegians. But has anybody heard of the 
hazing of an entering class in any respectable free High 
School ; of any rebellion against authority in the State Nor- 
mal Schools of New York ana Massachusetts ; of any ex- 
pensive outdoor amusements; of scenes like* those that 
scandalized old Boston with the wild ways of a class of 
Harvard students, two years ago? Are these free schools 
vexed by the worriments of sectarian academies; even of 
great “Female Seminaries,” renowned no less for the pranks 
of the lively boarding school girl than the em:nence of their 
instructors? From the quarter of the free school, alone, 
comes no report of successful defiance of authority. 

Now, why is it that these public schools, composed of ; 
youth at the explosive age, between fifteen and twenty, 
gathered from all quarters of the social scale, with no prin- 
ciple of selection but the ability to pass an examination, 
can alone be generally presented as models of quiet, ord- 
erly, praiseworthy deportment? First: because, as a class, 





they are co-educational and taught by women as well as 


men ; and woman always civilizes where she makes a step 
forward in society ;—some college presidents to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. Second: these schools are con- 
structed on the only safe principle ;—the absolute equality 
of teachers and pupils before the law. They are responsible 
to public boards of officers, chosen by the people ; are al- 
ways open to public inspection, and are compelled to re- 
port progress, at least, once a year. They tolerate no priv- 
ileged class ; administer justice to the son ‘of the Governor 
or the millionaire as impartially, as to the child ofthe hod- 
carrier. 

The curse of college life in America is the lingering con- 
ceit, imported from Europe, that a college or a great pri- 
vate academy is a little select world, set apart from the 
common highway, responsible to nobody save its own pat- 
rons, and capable of managing its own affairs. That as- 
sumption takes its most offensive form in the parochial 
schools of the Catholic Church, which are virtually closed 
to the inspection of public authorities. But it still infests 
the oldest colleges, whose authorities insist on the right to 
be a Sort of court of last appeal in offences that ought to 
send their perpetrators to the police station or the county 
jail. While this false idea of divided responsibility holds, 
our best universities will suffer from periodical tumults, and 
the morals and manners of their students will be at alower 
ebb than public schools of high grade ; notwithstanding the 
advantage of a select body of students of more mature 

e. 
a this may be said of the most select private schools, 
—admirable as many of them are—that the presence ofone 
“black sheep,” male or female, will often corrupt the whole 
body more fatally than could be possible in a great public 
school-room. For in the latter, publicity is the rule; the 
children pair off in different classes, according to their so- 
cial and moral affinities; an evil-minded pupil is soon de- 
tected and avoided by all who are otherwise, and discovery 
and open punishment threaten the offender. I have no 
quarrel with colleges and private schools. They are a vital 
part of our great American system ofeducation. But their 
overzealous advocates who are accustomed to take up the 
loose charge of immorality and disorder against the public 
system, should be reminded that they live in houses of glass 
even though the glass is stained to shut out the glare of 
publicity. 

All this seems to us a fair answer to the vague and mis- 
cellaneous charge of practical inefficiency and immorality, 
from the secular opponents of these schools. Against the 
priests and parsons who charge that the public school is 
the “ road to hell,” there is, briefly, this to be said :—This 
Republic does not busy itself in surveying lines for secta- 
rian celestial railroads. There is such a vast variety of 
these sectarian highways to heaven,—all of which are, 
doubtless, excellent for those who use them ; all of which, 
undeniably, do convey multitudes to Christian life in this 
world,—that religion as a creed and an ecclesiasticism, is 
far better left to the charge of the people as individuals and 
churchmen. All these fearful denunciations of the public 
schools by bishops, priests and secularists really mean that 
said parties cannot capture the schools and use them as an 
attachment to their own religious or anti-religious sect. That 
ls just the rock against which every great book-publishing 
house ; every travelling teacher of elocution or physiology; 
every great “ moral show,” like Barnum’s, collides ;—that 
the public school is for the education of the people into 
good American citizenship, not to push any specialty in 
the show business, the book business, or the business of 
making converts to special denominations of the church of 
Christ. That the schools are a great bulwark against ec- 
ecclesiastical bigotry and do prevent the more intolerant of 
the sectarian clergy from shutting American children up in 
asnarl of ecclesiastical pounds to rail at and send each 
other to perdition, is one of their grandest achievements. 

But if the growth ofthe children in all the virtues that 
make up the character of the good citizen in a modern 
Christian state, is a mighty power on the side of the true 
religion which fell from the lips and shone in the life of 
the Master, then are our public schools eminently relig- 
ious. And all of them, save in a few cities where they 
have been dicturbed by the bitter rivalries of priests and 
secularists, do rest on a basis of acknowledged reverence 
for sacred things. In all, save a few, the Bible still re- 
mains, not ds the shibboleth ofany “ ism,” not even Prot- 
estantism, but, like the Dictionary, as a hand-book of 
practical morality. In all, even the most secularized city, 
extracts from religious writings, beside the Bible, abound 
in their school-books ; religious hymns are sung, and the 
character and inIuence of the teachers is most carefully 
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guarded. A good public school is religious in the same 
sense as a good court, a good legislature, a good postmas- 
ter, or president,—its wyole influence is on the side of that 
Christian morality which has become the corner-stoue of 
Christendom. The faithful teachers and graduates of these 
schools become the most effective members of the churches 
of all the sects. To assail them as anti-religious is as fool- 
ish and unjust as to assail the whole framework of our 
national, State and municipal government because it does 
not further the interests of a special church. The one 
charge involves the other, and these loud-voiced defamers 
of the “ godless public schoolt” will, in due time, be found 
demanding a reconstruction of our American system of 
government which will involve a backing down into the 
darkness and violence ot the Middle Ages. 

Finally : the efficiency of any family, institution, school, 
church, depends greatly on the character for intelligence 
and morality of the people who manage its affairs, I am 
willing to make great allowance for the incompetency and 
the occasional immorality ot the 75,000 teachers in our 
American public schools. But with all just discount on 
this head, I ask with confidence, is there any other class of 
officials in the Republic which, on the whole, is doing more 
work, at greater sacrifice, in a better spirit, with more com 
mendable results? I know the public school teachers of 
large districts of the country ; and I would not consider 
my own profession at ali disparaged by comparison with 
these ministers of public education ; at least as far as sin- 
cerity, self-sacrifice and rectitude of moral purpose is con- 
cerned. I believe no body of people in public or private 
station, in our country, deserves the gratitude of the na- 
tion in greater degree than our teachers of public schools. 
The vast majority of them are young, unmarried girls; but 
where are the mothers who care for the children with more 
loving tenderness, and labor more disinterestedly for [their 
instruction and improvement than they? These girls are 
paid an average salary,lower than that of a good cook 
or a nursery maidin a Fifth avenue palace, but think of 
the work the country expects of them. They shoulder 
the burden of juvenile ignorance, depravity and frivolity 
that crushes out thousands of mothersin the homes, but 
who succeeds so well as they in moulding the character of 
the child? They are almost the only officials who are 
never accused of peculation and the scandals that degrade 
our official life. The Superintendent of Public Institution 
of the State of New York truly asserts thatthe school 
department, alone, of all branches of the Government of 
the Empire State, is free from the charge of corruption, 
and this is true, in eminent degree of the majority of schools 
in all our cities and towns. 

There are yet great things to be done by our teachers to 
adjust themselves to the growing demands of the age, but 
no body of people is now so earnestly looking for the light 
and trying to do their duty. Theclergy and people will 
do well to aid them in their laudable efforts at reform, and 
refrain from the deep injustice of these wholesale charges 
of incompetency and failure that are the chief staple of so 
much popular abuse. 

The people who believe in the American system of gov- 
ernment have a great battle to fight in defence of the 
American system of public schools. There are plenty of 
interested enemies who confidently predict its downfall at 
no distant time. It will not be destroyed, though it will 
be greatly improved. The people will be found all ready 
when the day of the battle comes. They will give the foe 
the choice of ground, wind and sun, with all the prestige of 
the remainder of the world to back him. Then they will 
beat him so completely that, in halfa century, the common 
school will be as common as the sun and the air, wherever 
the flag waves above a Republic that shall become the 
best: place to live in God’s world. 





“Ten dimes make one dollar,” said the schoolmaster. 
“Now goon,sir. Ten dollars make one—what ?” “They 
make one mighty glad these times,” replied the boy, and 
the teacher, who hadn’t got his last month's salary yet, 
concluded the boy was about right. 

Tue first umbrella appeared in England in the year 1777, 
but history doesn’t inform us when the first umbrella dis- 
appeared and who carried it off. Almost any man can tell 
about what time the last um brella disappeared. 

Tuere is in Scotland aschool for girls—the St. Andrew's 
school, which is modeled on the plan of the great English 
public schools for boys. It is fitted to prepare pupils for 
such ordeals as the University of London matriculation 





Cyprus. 


The position of the island must ever make it a 
weapon or a danger to the masters of Syria, Egypt, or 
Asia minor. In the time of Hiram, King of Tyre, a con- 
temporary of David and Solomon (B. C. 1000), we find a 
Pheenician colony in the island revolting against the tribute 
levied by the parent town. In the time of Moses, as we 
learn from hieroglyphics, Cyprus was a possession of 
Egypt, having been conquered by the fleet of Thothmes. 
Thus Cyprus fell under the Assyrian domination. Of the 
excessive and effeminate luxury for which Cyprus became 
a by-word in Greece, a curious example is preserved by 
Atheneus. It appears that one of the kings of Neo Paphos 
had himself kept cool during dinner by doves hovering 
around him. To allure them he was salved with Tyrian 
oil, made from a fruit which they liked, and whose odor 
they recognized. But as the doves approached to settle 
on his head, attendants warded them off with plumes, and 
the constant flutter of their wings produced the cooling 
effect desired. 

After Alexander’s death, Ptolemy came over from Egypt 
with a large army, and took possession, and Salamis hence- 
forth became for many centuries the most populous city in 
the island and, next to Antioch and Alexandria, most opu- 
lent in the Levant. Next it became a Roman province. 
Cicero was at one time pro-Consul in these parts. In the 
reign of Tiberius, St. Paul visited the island, and perform- 
ed in the pro-Consul’s presence the miracle on the sorcerer 
Bar-Jesus, When St. Paul visited Paphos he was so badly 
treated that he pronounced the citizens the worst men in 
the world, and, according to Gen. di Cesnoli, the descrip- 
tion is a just one to this day. 

The introduction of the silk worm has been an important 
factor of the island’s prosperity. In the year 557 A. D., 
two monks brought from India a quantity of silk worm’s 
eggs, which the Emperor Justinian ordered to be distribut- 
ed in various provinces. Nowhere, however, did their 
culture succeed as well as in Cyprus, and in a very short 
time the southern slopes were covered with mulberry trees, 
and silk factories were established. 

Haroun Elraschid conquered Cyprus in 803, and his suc- 
cessors held it until 964. From this date until 1191 the 
Dukedom of Cyprus was commonly assigned by way of 
appanage to some member of the ruling dynasty at Byzan- 
tium. Cyprus now became a frequent halting place for the 
crusaders on their way eastward, and more than one leader 
of these expeditions here found a grave. Among them 
was Guelph, fourth Duke of Bavaria, who, about the year 
1100, died in Cyprus. A little latter the same fate befell 
Eric, the first King of Denmark, and in 1148 Amadeus, 
Count of Savoy, an ancestor of the present King of Italy, 
was laid in Cypriote ground. 

We come now to the conquest of Cyprus by an English 
king. Richard, King of England touching at Cyprus on his 
way tothe Holy Land, learns that some of his soldiers, 
shipwrecked on the coast, have been robbed by the subjects 
of Comnenos, and that his sister and Berengaria, his be- 
trothed bride, have been insulted by the Duke. Richard 
lands troops near Amethus, takes that city without much 
difficulty, and razes it to the ground. A few days later 
the English and the Cypriotes meet in battle on the piains 
of Mesaoria, where the latter are defeated and the Duke 
made prisoner. The Greek Prince is loaded with silver 
chains, solemnly deposed from his dignity, and sent into 
captivity. Cyprus is sold by the conquerer for 100,000 
ducats to Guy of Lusignan who had just lost his kingdom 
of Jerusalem at the hands of Saladin, and who now, in 
1192, founded the new Latin kingdom of Cyprus, destined 
to endure three hundred years. 

Cyprus once more had her own King, and it seemed that 
by asingle stroke, order and peace were restored to the 
island. Baronial castles, abbeys with stately halls, and fair 
Gothic cathedrals sprang up in all directions, the slopes of 
the hills were covered with vineyards and orchards, while 
the fields were sown with corn and profitable vegetables. 
Rich salt works, a great expansion given to the silk and 
cotton industries, and a trade that spread all over the 
Mediterranean infused life into the whole country. Fana- 
gusta and Limasol resumed their places as large seaports. 
Cyprus was now as much the emporium of Eastern com- 
merce as Egypt or Syria had once been, and Famagusta 
was esteemed the principal mart of the Mediterranean. 

The misfortunes of the Lusignan dynasty did not begin 
until 1379. The republic of Genoa, exasperated by the 
treatment of her citizens, proceeded to punish Lusignan by 
despatching a fleet to Cyprus, which, after several engage- 








ments, captured Famagusta. The Genoese held the city 
for a hundred years. Hereupon the royal office, had the 
testament of King James or the wishes of the Cypriotes 
been respected, would have devolved upon one of his three 
natural sons, but such a thing would not have suited the 
policy of the Venetians, whose Admiral, then wintering in 
the island with a powerful fleet, received orders to recog- 
nize Catherine as Queen of Cyprus. Catherine reigned 
alone for sixteen years, during which time the Signori strove 
in vain to secure her abdication in favor of her native coun- 
try. At last, in 1488, recognizing the impossibility of 
keeping the crown much longer, she was persuaded by the 
Venetian Ambassador, who was her brother, to surrender 
the island to Venice. The last legitimate heir of the Lu- 
signans, Carlotta, died in Rome (1487), bestowing in sol- 
emn manner the kingdom of Cyprus on Charles, Duke of 
Savoy, and his heirs, who, from the time, assumed the title 
of Kings of Cyprus and Jerusalem. 

The republic of Venice kept Cyprus for only 82 years. In 
1570 Selim II. cailed upon Venice to surrender Cyprus. 
The Turks marched to the capital one hundred thousand 
strong, under the Seraskier Mustapha, while the ships kept 
guard lest assistance might come from Europe, For seven 
weeks the city of Lusignans withstood the seige, and its 
defenders, who at no time numbered more than ten thous- 
and, bore themselves like desperate men. In Nicosia the 
unfortunate women, as soon as they saw that all was lost, 
flung themselves in numbers from the roofs. The work of 
destruction lasted for eight days, and when it ceased what 
had been a fair city was merely a blank space, dotted here 
and there with blackened ruins, while only its still tower- 
ing dome looked down upon the scene. The fall of Nico- 
sia gave the Turks enormous booty, comprising an ime 
mense amount of jewelry, gold cloth, and works of art, 
which, together with 1000 of the fairest and noblest maid- 
ens were put on board three ships to be sent to Constanti- 
nople. One of these Greek ladies preferred death to the 
existence that awaited her, found her way to the powder 
magazine which she ignited, and the ship, at once explod- 
ing, set fire to its companion vessels, which were also total- 
ly destroyed. 

From Nicosia the Turkish army marched to Famagusta, 
whose garrison, under the command of a brave Venetian, 
Bragadino, held out for about a year. With the 5th of 
August, 1671, only about two months before the tardy fight 
of Lepanto, the record of Cyprus closed not again to be 
opened until the Anglo-Turkish treaty gave a renewed 
promise of prosperity. The three centuries which have 
intervened are in a strict sense a blank. We only know 
that the population has dwindled to a third of its former 
volume, that the splendid revenue levied by the Venetians 
has shrunk into a pittance, that the natural products once 
so lucrative and famous have deteriorated or disappeared, 
and that even the climatic conditions seem to have altered 
for the worse. Yet much the same untoward state of 
things existed centuries ago, when the fertile island passed 
from reckless and oppressive rulers into the strong grasp 
of an English King. With a decade, say the chroniclers, 
the change was marvellous, and a like transformation may 
aot unreasonably be looked for under the impulse of just 
government and commercial enterprise. 


--+ 
Or *- manship, Prof. DeGraff, one of the most able 
Inst ustructors in the country says :—“ I never use @ 


writing-oo0k in my school. I give instruction on the 
black-board. It is easy to become a good penman if you 
usesystem. ‘The pen is mightier than the sword.’ A poor 
writer may bea good teacher of penmanship, Teachers are 
not excusable for not teaching penmanship successfully, 
Do not teach other branches to the neglect of penmanship. 
It should be taught in primary grades, Teach pupils to 
write when you teach them to read. A good penman 
shonld be the rule not the exception.” 


An enterprising Frenchman has leased a long-disused, 
half-artificial stone cave at the foot of the Palisades in Ho- 
boken, and is successfully cultivating mushrooms with the 
aid of a secret chemical process. He expects to be able to 
sell all he can raise at sixty cents a bushel, the great hotels 
of New York and vicinity being his principal customers. 

Since the first of January there has been shipped from 
Boston to England live stock amounting to 29,205 head, 
including 19,448 head of cattle 4983 sheep, 4572 hogs, and 
202 horses, 

Tne largest clock ever known is that in the cathedral at 
Strasburg. It is 100 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 15 feet 
deep, and has been in use for three hundred years. 
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educators in the country are found in its pages; and 
they are indespensable to one who aims to be a first class 
teacher, 

3. That the expenditure of four cents a week will be a 

* real economy—for you will be better prepared, more 
energetic and attractive as a teacher, and every pupil un- 
der your charge will feel it. 








To Our Subscribers. 





The absence of the Subscription Agent during the 
past three months, will explain why bills have not been 
sent out in that period ; also why they are now before 
you. The publishers send these out expecting pay- 
ment in each and every case. A subscriber may not 
be able to pay his bill at the time presented ; if so, he 
should say so by mail and state when it will be paid. 

Be prompt, good friends—that is the lesson you 
daily teach. ‘ 


Letters and Answers. 


There is upon the table a large pile of letters from 
valued correspondents. From some of our subscrib- 
ers we hear with great regularity. They inspire us 
with ideas ; we wish every one would feel that only 
half his duty’s done when he subscribes ; let him write 
frankly and freely and often. Here, for example, are 
the words cf one who certainly writes us once per 
month, and that we feel is not often enough : 

“I am more and more satisfied that a great day 
would dawn on education if the teachers and educa- 
tional people could only be aroused. It makes me 
want to tell them about the old Puritan who prayed 
foi rain and took his umbrella along. There are 
hosts of teachers who are looking into the sky for signs 
of the coming of a better and brighter day, but alas ! 


on only look, they don’t try and help the day on at 
all.” 


Those are words of truth and soberness, friena M—. 
There are thousands of gallant souls that enter the 
profession and work awhile and become so profoundly 
discouraged that they leave it ; and the world cannot 
afford to have them go. A principal of an important 
school lately declared he was daily tempted to leave 
his post and was only kept there by the reflection that 
some less qualified man would take his place. Another 








teacher said she was kept in her place by a pupil— 
there was one she felt would ‘ make something’ under 
her training, and only under hers. Among the causes 
of depression is the utter indifference of what should 
be ‘leading teachers’. Note—this is a greatly mis- 
used term. Here is an extract that will show it. 

“ The principal of our school is not what you would 
call a ‘live man.’ He thinks, in plain terms, that 
educational progress is a humbug. The Kindergar- 
ten, Object Teaching, Metric System, Spelling Re- 
form, New Alphabetical Forms, and even Normal 
Schools are subjects of derision. Educational papers 
come in for a share of abuse, though I notice he does 
take up the Journat, if it lies on the table and some- 
times reads it with much care. It is a source of dis- 
couragement to the whole corps of nine teachers. We 
feel that our school has little of the enthusiasm it 
might have.” 

This is not a pleasant picture ; there are too many 
dark lines in it. But it is a fact that the body of edu- 
cation is held down, sat upon, by those who occupy 
the place of and should be, but are not ‘ leading teach- 
ers.’ In the summer a principal getting a $4,500-sal- 
ary paid his subscription saying ‘I only take the paper 
because you edit it’ Now we remember his past ; he 
was glad when he left college to get $250 per year ; 
then he was glad to attend Teachers’ Associations and 
take an educationa paper and in every way seek the 
steps to promotion. Having secured a paying posi- 
tion he throws Education overboard. The Conven- 
tions and Institutes are nothing to him ; ‘ nor he to 
Hecuba.’ Such men are dead weights that hold down 
many aspiring souls ; none of his assistants subscribe 
to a paper ; or attempt to impress public opinion : 

‘“‘T enclose a part of my * suggestions to teachers’ 
and shall be glad to know what you think of them. 
We hold a teachers’ meeting every two weeks. Several 
lady teachers are very good speakers as well as writ- 
ers. At the meeting in October the subject ‘ How 
many and what studies’ was taken up. Each one marks 
out what she thinks a child should be taught during 
each year of the course—I mean the subjects, not the 
text book.” 


We have perused the pamphlet with interest and 
shall ere long find a place for some of its valuable 
ideas. Here is a ‘ live’ man, mark you. Not satis- 
fied with breathing the upper air himself, he proposes 
that others shall breathe it too. Let the so called 
‘ leading’ treachery rouse up and ‘ lead’ on ; and let 
those who won’t lead stand aside. From Ohio, a re- 
markable State in an educational point of view, we 
have this letter : 

“There is a great awaking in our State, as you 
have noted. There is a feeling that we must recon- 
struct our system. What do you suggest? We want 
better schools and better teachers ; we want results 
that will satisfytthe patrons not only but the scholar 
when he becomes a man.” 


The iniquity of the present system is that persons 
without the slightest qualification as teachers are put 
into the teacher’s sacred place. The American peo- 
ple ought to be ashamed of this so called system ; it is 
no system at all ; it is a scheme to waste the time of 
the child and the money of the State. Away with it! 
The people of Ohi and every other State should firm- 
lv resolve they will have no mote green-horns in the 
school-room. (1) Normal Schools should have the 
charge of the Institutes and the Examination of 
Teachers. (2) No one should be allowed to teach 
without practice for a suitable time under some first 
class teacher. (3) The schools should be thoroughly 
examined by experts—these experts should not be 
elected by Political Parties as itis in New York State, 
and finally (4) a decent fixed sum should be appropri- 
ated to pay for the education of every scholar based 
on the average attendance, so that the teacher would 
be paid for his labor. A school of eighty should pay 
more than a school of twenty. There is truly a great 
field that needs cultivation and yet too many are 
ready to sit down and rest easy with things as they 
are. 


The Use of Text-Books. 


It is pretty apparent that the agency of the text-book 
is‘to be very thoroughly discussed. The question is, In 
what studies, at what time and to what extent it should 
beused? The discussions admit that text-books are over- 
used, if not mis-used. The pupilhas been considered in the 
light of a reciter of lessons, and the teacher instead of 
teaching, has heard lessons, In fact the expression is a com- 
mon one in the school-room, the “Grammar Class may re- 
cite,” or “TI will hear your lesson in Grammar.” The dis- 
satisfaction that is felt with the school arises from the con- 
clusion that the pupil is dealt with as an absorbent of 
knowledge; and he is marked the highest who absorbs the 
most. There are certain well-defined principles begin- 
ning to be recognized that were long ago announced by 
Pestalozzi. These are that as a basis of instruction the child 
must be dealt with as a rational being; that he is to under- 
stand what he learns; that his activities must be awakened 
in order that he will hunger for knowledge instead of re- 
quiring it to be forced upon him. 

READING. 

The best teachers of reading do not put books into the 
hands of the beginner. They show an object to the 
child and write its name on the black-board. The pupil 
learns that after a practical drill of this kind that words are 
but names; when this stage is reached it is proper to give 
him a book, but still the black-board is to be steadily and 
methodically used. This is a great advance upon the old 
method of spelling out the words. 

SPELLING. 

The method of teaching reading just described intro- 
duces spelling at once—which is only a correct placing of 
the letters. The pupil should write such words as he is 
familiar with, or those he uses in conversation, or the 
names of familiar objects. For the primary class no spell- 
ing-book is needed. The words of his reading lesson will 
be sufficient for him to copy on his slate. Spelling has 
been overdone ; the writing of sentences containing selected 
words is the best method of learning to spell those words, 
Thet ime of the pupil can be better employed than upon the 
spelling-book. In the secendary classesthe spelling-book 
is useful, 

ARITHMETIC. 

No book should be employed until a pupil learns to write, 
add, subtract, multiply, and divide in numbers. When 
a child can perform these operations intelligibly, itis an 
advantage to him to have a book from whence to draw ex- 
amples. Nearly allexamples are found in, or arise from 
writing; their origin is in written and not spoken language, 
hence the need of using a book as soon as the pupil can 


understand its use. 
GRAMMAR, 


Grammar has reference to the relation of words and 
hence must consider thoughts. It is a study that should not 
be undertaken until the pupil is able to reason and judge 
with some force and accuracy. It is too often taken up 
when its abstract distinctions cannot be understood, on the 
supposition that the pupil wi!l not be able to speak his 
mother tongue properly unless he understood the rules of 
syntax. It isnot a necessary study, but it is a useful one. 
That is, a person can be taught to read and write his mother 
tongue accurately and forcibly without a knowledge of its 
formal rules. It should be taken up when the pupil reaches 
the higher studies of the secondary stage. Before this, 
however, language lessons should be given—lessons per- 
taining to the use of of capitals, punctuation, plurals, posses- 
sives, the classification and derivaticn of words; examples 
of the proper methods of arranging words which should 
exemplify the various rules without requiring them to be 
learned, as well as examples of faulty construction. Very 
much of this could well be learned from a properly con- 
structed text-book. The tendency of those who teach 
grammar is to require a verbatim learning of the rules, 
notes and exceptions. In no study has the text-book been 
more misued. Torecite the rules regardless as to whether 
they were observed, was once the uniform practice,the learn- 
ing of declensions and conjugations was insisted on, though 
teachers now concede they are placed in the book not to be 
committed to memory, but for reference. 

Most of the subjects enumerated could be learned with 
out a text-book, but if properly arranged in a text-book, it 
would be still better. While books are but helps, they are 
great helps, to both pupil and teacher. The object of the 


text-book is to contain that knowledge the pupil needs to 
know ; the misuse of the text-book has been to consider 
that it contains the knowledge the pupil is to learn to re 





peat, For convenience, a small text-book on the p2ints en- 
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numerated above for reference should be placed in the 
hands of the pupil assoon as he enters the secondary school. 
THE PROPER USE OF THE TEXT-BOOK. 

The text-book is a necessity to the student. There is 
nothing that is so wasteful as the lecture system alone, it 
not only cannot take the place of the text-book, but it can- 
not educate at all. To educate the human mind is to cause 
it to grow. For this purpose it must have an addition to 
its knowledge each day, and it must make a practical use 
of that knowledge so as to weave it into the past. No 
process can take the place of close study and to ascertain 
whether this has been done, the teacher must carefully ex- 
amine the pupil. And here the teacher shows his skill or 
his want of it. To simply let the pupil recite without 
welding to-day’s knowledge firmly into yesterday's is the 
smallest part of the teacher's work, in fact, no teaching is 
yet done. The oral system is not new, it has been many 
times tried. The best teachers use a text-book, not to take 
the place of the living voice, but as a source of knowledge 
from whence the pupil is to be incited to draw. And it is 
far better that thése be arranged beforehand than to depend 
on the dictation of the teacher. Besides the pupil will 
have to write down the statements of his teacher and then 
make a text-book for himself; the instruction thus ceases 
to be oral. Superintendent Elliot says that a visitor to the 
German Schools sees ro text-book in the hands of the 
teacher. We do not think this fact alone would show the 
superiority of the Grammar Schools; nor does it show 
that their methods greatly differ from ours. Cramming 
will be done away with by the oral system and that is the 
evil of evils in the schools ; cramming instead of education. 
Most teachers do not thoroughly prepare themselves upon 
the lesson and to supplement the lesson. The “oral sys- 
tem” has evils as great as the book-system. The true 
method is to improve the teachers. 

The first lessons a child needs are those pertaining to 
place, position, and direction. It is true that the first ques- 
tion in the text-book is, What is geography? Neverthe- 
less, the child must be dealt with as though a rational 
being. The first thing is to consider the place where he is, 
for that is known ; from this radiate gradually into discus- 
sing the unknown as they are reached, whatever they may 
be, as rivers, mountains, villages, lakes, forests, and 
oceans, etc. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


Tae Boarp or Epucatiox.—The Commissioners met 
November. 11th. Present, Messrs. Wood, Bell, 
Beardslee, Cohen, Donnelly, Dowd, Goulding, Halsted 
Jelliffe, Katzenburg, Manierre, Place, Traud, Walker, 
West, Wetmore, Wickham, and Watson. 

Mr. Wetmore presented a resolution that Commander 
Fithian be reappointed on the school ship St. Marys. 

Miss H. Fiske, P. S. 39, asks for maximum salary. Mr. 
Geo. H. Mongold was made professor of music in Normal 
College. 

Mr; Traud asked to reconsider the action at last meeting 
against the decision of the chaiz, Mr. Wheeler thought it 
was best to follow the advice of Corporation counsel. Mr. 
Beardslee thought no list had been adopted ; but that each 
school selected from the list of supplies for itself. Mr. 
Wheeler and others opposed this view. Then the ques- 
tion whether books ard to be added to a list, or whether 
a new list is to be made up was debated. Mr. Goulding 
said it was unfortunate there were only four lawyers in 
the Board. After much debate the Board could not agree 
what todo, and so adjourned. 





The Commissioners met Nov. 14. Present, Messrs. Wood, 
Beardslee, Bell, Donnelly, Halsted, Jelliffe, Katzenberg, 
Mannierre, Traud, Watson, West, Wetmore, Wheeler 
Wickham, Kelly, Walker. 

The Finance Committee vote to pay $30,850 for putting 
up an addition to G.S. 14 in E. 28th St. 

The Com. on Sites recommended to pay $20,000 for eight 
lots on Lexington ave., near 105th St. Laid over. Also 
to purchase Nos. 21, 23, 25 Norfolk St. at $28,000. Agreed 
to. Mr. Watson asked for a reconsideration. This was 
agreed to. 

The Com. on Teachers recommended to pay Misses Flynn 
and Noe, Mr. Schloter during absence ; also to pay salary 
of Miss Barker (G. 8. 10) during August. 

Mr. Wood said the great number of children in P. D. G, 
42 demanded relief; that be had lately visited the school 
and so large was the attendance that he was really fright- 
ened lest a panic might occur and many be killed in at- 
tempting an exit: for means of egress$were wanting. So 





destitute of ventilation were the rooms, he felt faint for 
want ofair. The buildings proposed were three old fash- 
ioned buildings and would give room for sixteen class 
rooms at a cost of $2,000. Mr. Watson said the great need 
was in the 19th Ward and not in the 10th; he charged that 
a wonderful and quick change had come over three of the 
Sites Committee. 

Mr. Manierre explained that there was enough to pur- 
chase the, Norfolk street lots, as well as others. Mr, Don- 
nelly was for laying it over. Mr. Goulding said the needs 
of the 10th Ward were imperative. Mr. Beardslee said he 
considered the needs of the 19th Ward should be attended 
to ; ifthere was enough for both projects he should go for 
both, but he felt the interests of 19th Ward must be in- 
sured, After much debate it was laid on the table. 





Nores.—On the 11th, a long debate ensued when the 
text-book question came up, some members seemed to think 
a list of books was adopted last year. Others that no list 
was needed. The debate over the matter is disturbing the 
ublishers, though the probability is that the list will not be 
disturbed. Brown’s Grammar is not on the list, and there 
is a determination to put it on and to keep it off, both of 
which are factors in the struggle going on. The Board on the 
14th, by a tacit understanding, completely laid aside the 
text-book question, and only routine business was taken up. 
Mr. Wetmore administered a dignified rebuke to the in- 
sinuations made by Mr. Watson that “new light” had 
dawned on the Sites Committee, inducing it to spend $28,- 
000 for lots in 10th Ward. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Mittoy’s Lycipas: Edited with notes by Homer B. 
Sprague, Ph.D. Ginn & Heath, Boston, Mass. 

The preface says: “This edition of Lycidas is designed 
especially for school use. The editor has endeavored to 
avoid the extremes of too copious notes on the one hand, 
which relieve the student from all necessity of original 
thought and investigation; and too meagre notes on the 
other, which leave the student unaware of the rich treas- 
ures that are hid from him who does not go below the sur- 
face.” 


Srx Sevections rrom Irvine's Sxeton-Booxs: for Home 
and School use. Ginn & Heath, Boston, Mass, 

These sketches are from the list made by the supervisors 
for the Boston High Schools. The book contains a notice 
of Irving's Life and Times, Notes, Questions, etc., which 
add to its value. Scholars cannot fail but be interested in 
“Rip Van Winkle,” “Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” and the 
four others, when presented in such an attracted form ; the 
notes »xplaining many things which would be obscure to 
young readers. The paper, print and general appearance, 
are highly satisfactory. 

Tse Caurce vs. Tae Liquor System: A Sermon, by 
Rev. D. C. Babcock. National Temperance Society, New 
York. 

The sermon was originally delivered at Old Orchard, 
Me., and at the request of Hon. Neal Dow, is now pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. We hope it may assist the cause 
of Temperance. 

Axnotatep Poems or Stanparp Autnors. Edited by the 
Rev. E. T. Stevens and the Rev. D. Morris. Gray's 
“Elegy in a County Churchyard,” price 20 cts.; Gold- 
smith’s “ Deserted Village,” price 20 cts.; Goldsmith's 
“Traveller,” price 25; Scott's “Lady ofthe Lake,” Canto 
L, price 25 cents. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

“This series of books is intended to meet the wants of 
schools and academies, and of students, generally. An ac- 
quaintance with some of our standard English poets, isnow 
considered a necessary part of a thorough education; but 
hitherto a difficulty has stood in the way of their general 
introduction ; poems sufficiently annotated and explained 
to make their meaning clear to youth, and at the same time 
cheap enough for ordinary school use, having not yet been 
published. Each poem will be prefaced by a short sketch 
of the author’s life, and will be accompanied by all other 
necessary information regarding its design and style. Co- 
pious notes, grammatical hints, etc., will be given at the 
foot of each page.” This gives some idea of the ground the 
seriesicover. We heartily welcome them, as they press 
forward the work of putting good, etandard literature in 
the hands of the young. 


Exements or Naturat Puitosorny ; by Elroy M. Avery, 
Pb.mM., Principal of the East High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Sheldon & Co., New York, 1878. 
The book before us we received some time ago and has 


been given a careful examination. The publishers, Sheldon 
& Co., claim that Mr. Avery has made asuperior text-book 
for High School students of Natural Philosophy. The pre- 
liminary announcement of this book stated that “ printers 
and engravers had tried to make their work as clear cut as 
the definitions and statements of the author.” Hence, the 
reader will be interested to examine with us its contents, 

The work is divided into nine chapters, with the titles: 1, 
The Domain of Physics; 2, Dyramics; 3, Simple Machines; 
4, Liquids; 5, Pneumatics; 6, Magnetism and Electricity ; 
7, Sound; 8, Heat; 9, Light’. Each of these chapters is 
divided into sections; each section, into paragraphs. In 
the paragraph, the side head is iu full-faced type that readi- 
ly the catches the eye of pupil and teacher, the body is of 
large, clear print, illustrations and suggestions are given in 
finer but equally clear print and the gist of the topic in italic, 
In these respects, as in others, there is certainly a philoso- 
phy about this Philosophy. 

At the beginning of the book we find an analysis of 
“knowledge” and an introductory paragraph referable 
thereto, which gives to the reader an assurance of conscious 
power on the part ot the author. As we proceed we no- 
tice that the Metric or International Measures are given 
fair treatment in the body of the work and not cruelly 
dropped into an appendix. At the same time, the old sys- 
tem (if it is a system) is treated with judicial fairness, We 
are glad that the author dared to say “dynamics” when 
he meant dynamics, instead of saying “ mechanies" which 
means something totally different. We find here no blind 
man led by blind predecessors with the consequence of as- 
sured disaster. Throughout the entire work, the author 
has alowed the Past to bury its own dead instead of handi- 
capping the book with exploded theories. The corpuscu- 
lar theory of light is not even hinted at, the dynamic theo- 
ry is brought to the forefront and the much needed dis+ 
tinction between “ force” and “energy” pointed out with 
characteric clearness and maintained with consistency. 
Teacher and pupil are helped to prepare their own appar- 
atus and thus freed somewhat from thraldom to the appar- 
atus dealer. Problems and revived questions are also fur- 
nished. The book is eminently usable, because it is the 
product of daily work in laboratory and class-room. Be~- 
sides it contains satisfactory treatment of the telephone and 
phonograph, and describes the only turbine water wheel 
that any manufacture would put into his mill. These points 
will, we trust, interest teachers to call for a copy. 

Muye's Aritumetics; by Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Princi- 
pal State Normal School, Geneseo, N.Y. Jones Brothers 
& Co., publishers, Cincinnati, 

The method pursued in presenting the subject of Arith- 
methic in these text-books, is The Inductive Method. In- 
stead of presenting a mass of definitions, rules, principles 
and avalyses, to be memorized by the pupil on his first in- 
troduction to any subject, concrete oral exercises are given , 
of such a character that he is led to the desired result in a 
pleasant and interesting manner. As soon as & sufficient 
number of examples have been given to render the pupil 
familiar with the process, and the elements involved in it, 
the definitions and principles are deduced from his newly- 
acquired knowledge. These are followed by the solution 
of problems which require the aid of slate and pencil, and 
an analysis and explanation. In this way the progress is 
easy, natural and sure. 

Oral and Written Exercises are combined in such @ man- 
ner throughout the entire course, that the student is led to 
a knowledge of the difficulties commonly experienced, with 
much better resulta{than when mental and wntten arth- 
methic are taught from separate volumes, Throughout the 
entire series, the reason for a step is given before a step is 
taken, so that the pupil takes no step in the dark. 

The books are graded so that the pupil can pass easily 
and rapidly from the beginning to the end of his course, 
Each book has a definite end to accomplish, and is not, 
therefore an abridgement of a higher work, but has an in- 
dividuality of itsown. The teacher will find these grea 
aids in the work —: 

Wide Awake promises extra attractions in its pages for 
1879. Three jolly serials, and papers on American artists; 
and Mrs, Lillie will tell of some novel schools. These, 
with natural history supplements, sketches of travel, bright, 
short stories, poems and pictures, will make it as bright and 
breezy, as the past numbers. 

NEW MUSIC. 

Henry ©. Work has written a sequel to his famous 

“Grandfather's “lock.” The title .-» shows the clock be- 
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ing-carried away, price 40 cents. “ Keep the Old Friends 
with the New,” song and chorus, price, 30 cents. ‘Blue 
Eyes Waiting,” musi¢ by Harry Percy, price 35 cents. 
“ Our Little Boy that Died,” by H. A. French, price 35 cts. 
“ Grandfather's Clock March,” by A. Himan. This is a good 
marching tune for school. Its movement ie decided, and 
the’ melody for which itis named is introduced, price 35 
cents;' The above are published by C. M. Cady, 107 Duane 
street, New York. 
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LETTERS. 


To the Editor of the New York Sconoot Journav: 

The plan which I proposed in the Journat isa good one, 
but no change can be effected if the first feelings on the 
part of teachers are those of fault finding and jealousy. It 
has often been said that there is no class of people that are 
80 impractical ns teachers. They are afraid of each other; 
they have no confidence in ¢ach other. Ne committee of 
five could be found whom the rest would be willing to trust 
to elaborate a plan for the improvement of the schools, 
Therefore, all improvements must come from outside, I 
fully appreciate the ability of woman as a teacher and as 
& principal. But I refer to a different and new office, that 
of supervisory principal. For example, the first, second, 
third and fcurth wards should have one such ; the present 
principals to give their whole time to overlooking classes ; 
and perhaps teaching a part of the time. 

The S. P. should visit every class and know the stand- 
ing of each teacher ; he should select the teachers instead 
of the trustees. The only real change would be remov- 
ing from the Trustees the power of appointment. This 
might carry w'th it some modifications in some schools ; 
for example, in smali male departments a woman might be 
placed at the head, etc. The great change that is needed 
is to remove the appointment of teachers from the _poli- 
ticians and lodge it where good teachers would receive a 
hearing. It would not be put into the hands of the Board 
of Education, And the Superintendents need to be per- 
fectly independent, so as to judge of the work that is done. 

R. M. M. 
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The Teacher in Europe. 
From Our Correspondent, 
Geneva, Switzeriand. 

The foreigner in Paris will never realize how much he 
is beloved until the hour that he is ready to leave the hotel 
where he har been struggling for subsistence. The keen- 
eyed chambermaid and the man who assists her have ob- 
served that your papers and books which have beer scat- 
tered over the room are no longer scattered, and with re- 
markable forecast say to one another : he is going to leave, 
those articles are in his valise. All at once they have be- 
come wonderfully attentive, and anxious for your comfort 
and welfare. Want to know if Monseur is about to sor- 
tie, and if he will not return No matter how much you 
have been neglected during the weeks ot your stay, it will 
all be atoned for noweby politeness, in the space of half an 
hour ; and, just as you are ready to turn your back on the 
hotel with its landlady, of whom the Thewardieress of “Les 
Miserables” is not an overdrawn type ; with its table d'hote 
prelude of famine, and its bankrupting bills,—all the at- 
taches appear around you as instantaneously as the hosts of 
Highlanders at the blast of Rhoderick Dhu's bugle. They 
have come for thir poir foire. The table boys who never 
brought you half enough, and, then, not till it was cold ; 
the -negligent chambermaid and her assistant ; the cook's 
assistant and the boy that did not black your boots. Give 
them three francs apiece, it is the custom of the country, 
always something more to pay after you have been over 
charged. When I complained of the exorbitance of my 
bill, my lan ilady kindly re-examined it, and added for items 
she had overlooked. I have heard of nothing like it, ex- 
cept'that the French courts will fine a man for allowing 
himself to be run over by a cart on the Boulevard. But to 
return to the subject, give the servants their poir faire—it 
is about all they get. Their lot is hard ; it isa sad thing 
to be a Frenchman, but to be a French servant is an in- 
ferno of objections and misery. 

It is exhilarating to turn from the gay, glittering con- 
ceits of Paris to the sublime mountains of Switzerland. 
From Paris to Geneva is a ride of fourteen hours. I got 
into a little, pent-up compartment of a car which I found 
occupied by three other Americans, and one Irishman. 
There was noth ng of interest in the jong night ride. We 
had no water to drink, and suffered other discomforts from 
their antediluv.an rauroad accommodation. 





Morning 





dawned upon us in the beautiful district of Savoy, near 
Dijon. I have never seen any French country that was 
not beautiful and highly improved, it is a country “ where 
every prospect pleases and only man is vile.” Farm-lab- 
orers were at work with their primitive farming imple- 
ments, cutting grain and plowing at a very early hour, while 
women, with wooden shoes or bare feet, were watching 
little herds of cows to prevent their transgressing the boun- 
daries of their fenceless farms. 

The plows were drawn by oxen, not in yokes as we har- 
ness them, but with a pad fastened around their horns and 
pressing against their foreheads, they were pushing the 
resistance from the bean-end of the plow. Inasmuch as 
the bovine race fight by pushing, it being the position that 
develops their utmost strength, this may, after all, be the 
most sensible way of harnessing oxen. Now let some 
American invent an improved pad for the ox to butt against, 
and he might develop the idea so far as to utilize the kick- 
ing energy of a mule. 

We observed from the window a long line of French 
cavalry horses that were being trained and exercised; their 
tails were cut short, a fashion, I observe, quite common in 
France and England, and coming into use in America. It 
is a cruel fashion, for horses have a right to their tails to 
fight flies ; besides, the ceaseless agitation of the caudal ex- 
tremity is necessary to the health of the vertebrae. The 
bobtailed horse will in time become discauraged and cease 
to wag his tail, and this disuetude will react upon the health 
of the animal. No horse should be deprived of the usufruct 
of his tail. I find that that Iam at the bottom of the page 
without having written about Geneva. There is nothing 
much to write about except fiue views of the Alps and 
Mont Blanc. The city seems to be about equally divided 
between watch factories, music-box factories, mosquitos 
and hotels. C. A. 8. 

P.S.—Speaking of hotels, the one that I write about, 
in this letter, is at 29 Rue Caumartin. I would like, if 
possible, to defend Americans, for whom, especially, the 
the proprietor, Demailly, has laid his snares. A great his- 
torian says, and he knows as much about it as anybody, 
that nations have no heresiter. I am afraid it is so with 
hotels, and that, if this one escapes temporal punishment, 
it will never receive its eternal infernal deserts. Please 
send the proprietor a copy, and oblige C. AS. 
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Mix as Foop.—Dr. Crosby, of Bellevue Hospital, pro- 
nounces milk an article of diet which all persons may use, 
under nearly all conditions. There are those who say that 
they cannot take milk, that it makes them billous, etc., but 
he declares that this is not true. A person who is sick 
may take milk, with the greatest possible advantage, be- 
cause it contains, in a form easy of assimilation, all the ele- 
ments essential for maintaining nutrition. It is the natural 
ailment of the young animal, and certainly answers a good 
purpose for the old animal, provided it is used properly, and 
not poured into a stomach already overfilled, as though it 
had in itself no substance or richness. New milk, he does 
not hesitate to say, may be taken, as far as disease is con- 
cerned, in nearly every condition. 

Perhaps it will require the addition of a spoonful or two 
of lime water. The addition of a little salt will often pre- 
vent the after feeling of fullness and ‘ wind on the stom- 
ach,” which some complain of. If marked acidity of the 
stomach is present, then perhaps a little gentian may be 
requisite to stimulate the stomach somewhat, and it may 
be necessary to give it in small quantities and repeat it of- 
ten; but ice-cold milk can be put into a very irritable 
stomach, if given in small quantities and at short intervals, 
with the happiest effect. It is used in case of fever, which 
formerly it was thought to “feed,” and when scalded it 
has a desirable effect in summer complaints. 

But it is as an article of diet for people in health, and 
who wish to remain in that happy condition, that milk 
should be most appreciated. For the mid-day lunch of 
those whose hearty meal comes at night, or for the supper 
of those who dine at noon, nothing is so good. The great 
variety and excellent quality of prepared cereals give a 
wide choice of food to use with milk. Bread, with berries 
in their season, or baked sweet apples, boiled rice, cracked 
wheat, oatmeal, hulled corn or hominy, taken with a gen- 
erous bowl of purecold milk, makes the best possible light 
meal in warm weather for children, and for all adults who 
have not some positive physical idiosyncragy that prevents 
them from digesting it. The men of the firmest health and 
longest life are the men of regular and simple habits, and 
milk is a standard article in such a diet. 





Stevens Institute Hoboken. 


Ihad the pleasure recently of visiting this Institution, 
and through the courlesy of Prof. Wood saw something of 
its facilities. Being provided with ample means, through 
the munificence of its founder, it is well provided with ap- 
paratus suited to the wants of its students. Among these 
I noticed machines for testing the strength of the materi- 
als used by engineers—wood, iron, etc., the comparative 
value of lubricating oils ; a process of measuring distances 
infinitesimally small, as the thousandth part of an inch and 
less distances. A bar of metal would expand enough 
through ‘the warmth afforded by bringing the hands near 
to it (it was said) to be perceptibly longer than before. 

They have two different machines for producing the 
electric light, and the largest magnet (?) in the world. I 
ventured to guess at the strength ef aniron chain which 
had links about three fourths of an inch in diameter. I 
supposed it would hold a strain of five tons at least, but 
was told that 55 was about the measure of its strength. 

There are about a hundred students in the classes and 
the preparatory department. They study mathematics, 
chemistry and physics in general, with their application to 
all the uses of mechanical engineering. Some attention is 
also paid to the French and German languages. 

The President, Henry Morton, Ph.D., and Prof. Mayer, 
Thurston and others have made important and interesting 
contributions to the sciences which they teach. 





Queen Victoria, 





It was necessary at one time that the court band should 
prepare itself to perform special selections of music. The 
pieces chosen were difficult, the time for practice limited, 
and the leader, declaring that he could not afford to lose & 
day, summoned the men to meet for rehearsal on the Sun- 
day. There were two Germans in the band whose consci- 
ences would not allow them to spend the Lord’s day in a 
musical rehearsal. They told the leader, who, however, 
peremptorily ordered them to be present, on pain of in- 
stant dismissal from the band, but they were absent ; and 
on Monday morning, the leader, in violent language, or- 
dered them to be gone. They walked sadly away, and not 
far from Windsor met the Bishop of London driving to © 
the castle. To him they told their tale and he promised 
to speak for them to the Queen. Before the day was over 
the leader ot the band was summoned. The Queen in- 
quired what had become of the two Germans, one of whom, 
as being one of the best trombone players in the country, 
was a great favorite at court. The leader explained that 
he could not allow “ absurd religious scruples” to stand in 
the way of a soldier's duty. The Queen at once gave com- 
mand that the men be immediately restored to their posts, 
and . added, “ I will have no more persecution in my ser- 
vice for conscience sake, and I will have no more rehear- 
sals on a Sunday.” 

Parapepnta.—The National School of Elocution and 
Oratory has, under the direction of Professor Shoemaker, 
obtained a splendid reputation. Mr. James E. Murdoch, 
the emineut tragedian and elocutionist,was lately inaugura- 
ted into the Shakespearian Lectureship, made vacant by the 
death of John 8. Hart. President Shoemaker, in his ad- 
dress, made reference to the past history of the school, and 
to the many severe struggles made in order to secure its 
success. Hon. John W. Forney, the distinguished journ- 
alist, made some interesting remarks; he said he once 
entertained doubts himself as to the success of the effort 
which had at last given to Philadelphia the institution now 
so much valued, congratulated the President on its career, 
and spoke of the importance of elocutionary culture, giving 
emphasis to its adaptation in conversation. He then in- 
troduced Mr. Murdoch, pronouncing him the great master 
of Shakespearean interpretation, and of a long line of noble 
names representing the best culture of the stage, the last 
living apostle. 

Mr. Murdoch responded. He is somewhat silvered with 
time, but the quick flashes of his eye, the grace and finish of 
his action, and, above all, the fullness and richness of his 
voice indicated a vigor that{promises yet many yeas of 
usefulness. He addressed his audience in Hamlet. His 
treatment of his subject was masterly in the genuine sense. 
His criticism of modern acting were dignified, severe and 
just. His appeal to students of Shakespeare was eloquent, 
and his rendering of selected portions of the play was in his 
best style. When Mr. Murdoch ceased speaking he was 





warmly applauded, and although his lecture continued for 
nearly two hours, he held his audience interested until the 
close. 





AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 








BEAUTIFUL DREAMLAND. 


R. B. MAHAFFEY. 
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The Kindergarten. 


Prof. E. Wiebe says: “Friedrich Froebel, the inventor 
of the Kindergarten System of Education, calls all occupa- 
tion in it ‘plays,’ and all means of occupation ‘gifts.’ There 
are twenty gifts for the systematically arranged plays, all 
of which are intimately connected, each being a logical se- 
quence of the other. Froebel starts with the idea that edu- 
cation should begin with the innate ‘desire of the child for 
activity, and he has arranged his plays so as to satisfy all 
demands of the child's nature, bodily and mental. All oc- 
cupations admitting of being performed in the open air, are 
carried on in the garden, season and weather permitting. 

The various gifts consist in balls, building blocks, sticks, 
whole and half rings, material for drawing, perforating, em- 
broidering, cutting peper, braiding and weaving, interlac- 
ing, paperfolding, pea work, and modelling. With all the 
gifts of the Kindergarten System the children produce what 
are called forms of life, representing obiects in real life ; 
forms of knowledge, such as instruct by recognizing and 
determining in them form, position, number, color, orer, 
in short, all that pertains to the being or things; and forms 
of beauty, consisting of symetrical figures, showing perfect 
harmony in their artistic arrangement, and formed only for 
beauty’s sake. Thus the child is led into practical lite, and 
to the knowledge of things real, while its love and taste 
for things ideal is awakened and fostered at this erly 





“ho facilitate the child's attempts in drawing, Froebel 
furnishes their ‘bodily lines,” so to say, in the shape of 
thin sticks or staffs of various lengths to construct the out- 
lines of figures. The laying of figures with this material 
is followed by laying figures with half and whole rings; 
staffs or sticks representing the straight lines, whole and 
half rings, curved ones. The use of these two gifts greatly 
facilitates the drawing, before it is actually commenced; 
the children thus draw, as it were from nature, not simply 
imiting copies, which, as a mere mechanical occupation, is 
never allowed in the Kindergarten. The occupations in 
perforating, embroidering, and their accessories, develop 
the taste of the children in regard to form and color, as 
the paper cutting, braiding, or weaving, intertwining and 
interlacing, of paper and other material, tend to develop 
the eye to measure correctly, and the hand to deal gently 
‘with the material employed, thereby preparing the children 
for a great number of occupations in practical life. In the 





working with peas and clay, or wax tor modeling, the chil- 
dren are afforded material and oppertunity to render their 
combinations into lasting forms. 

So-called movement plays and gymnastics afford the 
children healthful in and outdoor exercise, which, being 
accompanied witn music and singing, cannot fail to develop 
their rhythmical and musical talent in a manner both pleas- 
ant and eminently useful. 

Thus every occupation in the Kindergarten is tending 
toward an harmonious development of bodily and mental 
dispositions in the child to prepare it, in accordance with 
the laws of human nature, for the further acquisition of 
of knowledge and ability, and thereby enabling it to be- 
come in future life, a useful and happy member of human 
society.” 

Srate Superintendent Whitford says:—“The time has 
come when the kindergarten should be engrafted into the 
public school system of our State. Where it has been 
fairly,tested in this country, it has given eminent satisfac- 
tion. The few schools under this system established in 
some localities three years ago have more than quadrupled 
since. 

In less than ten years a kindergarten should be connect- 
ed with every school having more than three departments 
inthe State. It will increase the expense of conducting 
our schools at the beginning, but it will lessen them in the 
end. The time in which a child will acquire an average 
education will be shortened two years. Less attention will 
need to be given to the studies now taught to the primary 
pupils. An impulse will be supplied to enlarge and perfect 
home instruction; and so lees early training will need to 
be imparted by the schools supported by public means. 


te 
Sonoo.t-Hovses.—There is no greater evidence of the 


extravagance into which, as a people, we fell previous to 
the hard times. than the costly school-houses of the coun- 
try. Weacted on the presumption thatTif we sent our 
children to splendid school-houses they would be spendidly 
educated. We venture the suggestion that elegant edifices 
have very little to do with the development of children’s 
minds; and that all the costly school-houses of the coun- 
try could be swept away and inferior looking ones put in 
their places, without loss to the children, provided that we 
could multiply the number of good teachers. The school- 
house is nothing, or next to nothing. The teacher is 
everything. Give better salaries to the teachers and build 





cheaper structures. That would indeed be wisdom. 

Thé teacher is a gi‘t of creation, You cannot obtainfone 
as you can an article made to order and turned out by the 
dozen. One “natural born” teacher in a township would 
probably give a larger total than the country can furnish. 
And whena man or woman is found gifted in teaching, it 
is in the interest of education—the interest of the future 
of the country—that that person, if needs be, be bribed to 
adopt the profession of teaching. Large salaries to teachers 
should be the motto in order that natural teachers may 
be induced to become educators of children. Cheapen 
the cost of your school-houses, friends, and increase the 
salaries of your teachers. Then employ only the best. 
Small salaries to the teachers and large buildings to teach 


in, area demonstration of our foolishness.— Golden Rule, 
—_—-- + © <+—__-- 


Golden Thoughts. 


One bad example spoils many good precepts. 

Ir there never were any clouds, we could not enjoy the 
sunshine. 

Hz who employs not his time profitably, will one day 
come to want. 

Great things are not accomplished by idle dreams, but 
by years of patient study. 

He who thinks he has nothing to fear from temptation 
is most exposed to a fall._—Herusner. 

Tuere is never but one opportunity of a kind. 

Ir is one characteristic of genius to do great things with 
little things. 

Ovr of suffering have emerged the strongest souls, and 
the most massive characters are seamed with scars. 


“ Improve your opportunities,” said Bonaparte to a school 
of young men ; “ every hour lost now is a chance of future 


misfortune.” 

We do not know from what evils we have been preserv- 
ed; for dazzling prospects do not always bring the cheer 
and comfort we expect, and promise of future good often 
results in disappointment and sorrow. There are blessings 
and privileges in every life ; let us befthankful for all those 
which fall to our lot. 


“Lies! Big Lies!” 

Not so fast my friend; for if you would see the strong, 
healthy, blooming men, women and children that have been 
baised from beds of sickness, suffering and almost death, 
ty the use of Hop Bitters, you would say. “Truth glori- 
ous truth.” See “Truths,” in another column. 
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OUR PREMIUM LIST. 


20: 
It will be a mystery to many that we can give about three times as much value in 
miums a8 we can afford to pay in cash commissions to those who send us subscribers 
lor our periodicals. The ryt will explain the mystery: All goods are furnished 
to us for cash, by 8. S. Wood, 161 Franklin St., New York, who is the manufacturers 
General Premium Agent; and as we adopt only such articles as the manufacturers will 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction, our Premium List becomes a very valuable medium 
for advertising the goods offered. For these reasons our premiums are supplied to us 
at about one-half the prices which retail dealers have to pay for similar goods, and at 
about one-third the amount at which they are usually sold at retail. Please remember, 
then, that we offer about three times as much value in premiums as we can afford to 
pay in cash commissions to those who send subscribers for either of our periodicals. 

In making up a club for a premium, one Scuoot Journat subscription will count 
the same as four subscriptions for the Companion, or as one and one-half subscribers for 
the Tzacuers’ Institute. For instance, two subscribers for the Journat, five for the 
Institutes and sixty for the Companion would secure the Lady's 14 Karat Gold Watch, 
which is offered for twenty-two subscribers for the Journat, or thirty-three for the In- 
stiTute, or eighty-eight for the Companion. 

It should be remembered that every promium is fully warranted, and should it fail to give 
perfect satisfaction it may be returned either to us or to Mr. Wood, who will refund one-half 
the price at which it is quoted on our list. By this we do not mean to infer that the premiums 
are worth less than the prices at which they are usually sold; but we mean to say that the 
cash which we or Mr. Wood offers for a retwrned watch, for instance, is more than we could 
pay as a cash commission tor the number of subscribers required for it; and inasmuch as we 
offer the premium in lieu of the cash commission, it is not just that we should offer very much 
more in cash than such commissions would amount to. 
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Schedule of Premiums. | # |::|2/: 

; Pye) 

No. 1.)Lady’s Watch, Nickle Case, Half Open Face, Stem Winder, - $20 00) 3513; 9 

No. 2.|Lady's Watch, 7 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 36 00) 68 2517 

No. 3.|/Lady’s Watch, 10 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 40 00; 76 28:19 

No. 4/Lady’s Watch, 14 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 50 00} 88 33,22 

No. 5.|Lady’s 10 Karat Gold, Hunting, full Jewelled, Lever, Stem Winder,| 60 00128 4832 

No. 6.|Gent’s Watch, Nickle Case, Open Face, Glass Cap, Stem Winder, © 12 00) 24 9) 6 

No. 1./Gent’s Nickle Open Face, Glass Cap, Full Jewelled Stem Winder, | 20 00/ 40 15)10 

No. 8.|Gent’s Watch, Nickle Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Stem Winder, 22 00) 44.1611 
9 


.|Gent’s Watch, Silver Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Stem Winder, 30 00) 64.24/16 
No. 10.|Gent’s Watch, Silver Hunting, American Movement, Full Jewelled.| 20 00] 3513) 9 
No. 11.|Boy’s Watch, Silver Hunting Case, Lever, Full Jewelled a 20 00) 35/13] 9 














No. 12./Gent’s or Boy’s Fire Gilt Watch Chain, - - - 225) 4 2) 1 
No. 13.|Lady’s Fire Gilt Neck Chain - - - ~ - 2 25) 4 2) 1 
No. 14 |Lady’s Roll Plate Guard Chain, (60 inches), ~ - 39 00) 68)25'17 
No. 15./Gent’s Roll Plate Watch Chain, - = ~ - 8 00) 13) 5 4 
No. 16.|Lady’s or Gent's Solid Gold Sardonyx Ring, - - 3 50) 7 3, 
No. 17.|Boys or Girls Solid Geld Amethyst Ring, - - - 250) 5 2' 2 
No. 18.|Wood’s Botanical Microscope Complete, - - - 250) 4/2 1 
No. 19.|Wood’s Botanical Magnifier, ~ ~ ~ - 1 25) 2 1 
No. 20.|Itlustrated Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary, ~ ~ 75] 1 

No. 21.'Lady's, Gent's. or Boys 4 Bladed Pocket Knife, - 1 25) 3) 1/1 
No. 22.|Perfection Corset, (mention size required,) — - “ 200) 4 

No. 23.|New York School Journal, Weekly, for One Year, - ~ 2 00} 9 4 





Cash to the amount of one-half the list price will be exchanged for any article 
which shall be returned for any reason whatever. 


No premium is offered to the person who simply renews or sends his OWN 
subscription, but as an inducement for one person to get others to subscribe. Still 
if a person makes up a club, his own subscription will also be counted. 


New York City subscribers must enclose 25 ets. extra for postage on Institute. 
Open Face, Glass-cap, Jewelled, Cylinder, Stem- 


Description of Premiums. winder and usually retails for about $12. Giv- 


Probably no premiums are so universally |en as a premium for 24 COMPANION, 9 INstI- 
popular as watches, Ofcourse¢there are much | TUTE or 6 JOURNAL subscribers. No. 7 isa 
cheaper goods than those we offer—the prices | Nickle-case, Open-face, Glass-cap, Full Jewel- 
of which, to us, would range from $2. up-|led Stem-winder. For accuracy and durability 
ward; and there are some very cheap watches | there are few better time-keepers than this, 
which are good time-keepers ; but they are, made. Mr. Orange Judd of the American Ag- 
not such as we or the manufacturers would al- | riculturist says of one of these watches carried 
ways be safe in recommending; because if} by him, that “ it has been compared daily with 
there were a prob&bility that.one watch in fifty | Benedict's standard clock for a month past, and 
would be returned for any reasor whatever, | has scarcely variea a single second per day! 
the manufacturers would not agree, as they | This,” says Mr. Judd, “ seems hardly credible, 
have done, to take them back. There are also} and, as a rule, cannot be expected from any 
more expensive watches than those on our list ; | watch except one costing a hundred dollars or 
but forevery dollar expended in making a bet- | more, and thoroughly adjusted to temperature 
ter article than we offer, the consumer has to/and position. But this much is certain, the 
pay at least $5; that is to say, the extra | watches are such good timekeepers that we can 
material and Jabor required to produce a $100 | confidently recommend them to our friends 
watch, for instance, amount to only about $15 | wanting a watch of this kind.” Usual retail 
more than for our $20 one. But there are a! price about $20. Given as a premium for 40, 
few who would not appreciate any except high-| 15 or 10 subscribers. No. 8 is the same as 
priced watches which manufacturers are glad| No. 7, except the cases, which are Hunting. 
to supply for their accommodation. Price $22. Given for 44, 16 or 11 subscri- 

*Lady’s Watches.—No. 1 is a nickle, half| bers. No 9 is the same watch in coin Silver, 
open face, jewelled, stem winder, which usu-| Hunting Cases. Price $30. Given for 64, 24 
ally retails for about $20. Given asa premi | or 16 subscribers. No. 10 is a Coin Silver, 
um for 35 Companion, 13 InstrITUTE or 9 JouR- ; Hunting Case, American movement, full jew- 
NAL subscribers. No. 2 is Full Jewelled, Lever | elled, but Key winder, $20. Given for 35, 13 
movement in solid 7-karat Gold Hunting Cases, | or 9 subscribers. 
and usually retails for about $36. Thecases| Boy's Watch.—No.4 isa Boy's Watch, 





Pire-Gilt Chains.—No. 12 is a fire- 
gilt Watch Chain for Gents or Boys. The pat- 
tern is new and very stylish, and the chain is 
substantially made and will look as well as 
gold for one ysar ormore. Price $2.25. Mail- 
ed postpaid, for only one InstrTrUTE and one 
CoMPANION subscribers. No. 13 is an exceed- 
ing neat, pretty and new pattern of Neck Chain 
for Ladies. Price $2.25. Mailed for the same 
number of subscribers as No. 12. 

Roll-Plate Chains.—No. 14 is a mag- 
nificently beautiful Lady’s Watch and Guard 
Chain, 60 inches long, with very handsome 
Cameo slide set with pearls. With careful usage 
these goods willlast a lifetime and look as well 
as solid gold. This is one of the finest chains 
manufactured. Price $39. Given as a premi- 
um for 68, 25 or 17 subscribers. No. 15 isa 
Gent’s or Boy’s Watch Chain in same quality 
as above. Price $8. Given for 13, 5 or 4 sub- 
scribers. 

Solid Gold Finger Rings.—No. 16 is 
a solid gold sardonyx Ring, 
for a lady or gentleman— 
price $3.50. Mailed as a pre- 
mium for 7, 3 or 2 subscribers. 

No. 17 isa very beautiful Am- 

ethyst Ring for boy or girl. No. 16 
Price $2.50. Mailed as premium for 5 Comr 
subscribers or for 2 Comp. and 1 INsrituri 
subscriber. The size desired should always ac- 
company the order. 
writing paper for measuring around the finger. 
Should the length be over 24 inches, fifty cts. 
extra must accompany the order on account of 
the extra size. 


MICROSCOPES. 

Upon the sense of sight more than upon any 
other faculty do we depend for a knowledge and 
appreciation of the world around us; and what- 
ever aids in increasing the keenness and clear- 
ness of our vision must, of course, be not only 
a source of pleasure, but an assistant of great 
practical utility. This the Microscope does. It 
not only doubles and quadruples the power of 
seeing things, but it multiplies that power by 
tens and hundreds of times. Yet, until recently, 
the expense of really desirable instruments has 
prevented their coming into general use. 

No. 18. Wood’s Botanical Microscope, 


, 





< “s 






Fig. 1. Microscope Complete, 
Mannfacturer’s price, post paid $2.50. Mailed as a 
premium for 1 JournNnaL subscriber, or for 4 Compan- 
10nN or 2 INstTITUTE subscriptions, 

This is really a good instrument for scientific 
research, popular ingtruction, and practical util- 
ity. Itconsists of F2 parts, viz.: 2 Lenses, A, 
of different powers, a Diaphragm and a Vulcan- 
ized Rubber Case, which constitute the magni- 
fying part as seen open and closed in Figures 2 
and 3. The remaining parts are theU pright,C, the 
stand, E, the Springs or Clasps, DD, two Glass 
Slides, F, a Mirror I, and two Dissecting Instru- 
ments, all enclosed in a handsome case. The 
Stand part is made of brass, heavily plated. 

A Microscope is useful in proportion as it in- 
creases the capacity to see small things clearly. 
For instance, an insect which appears to be 
without form and no Jarger than a mite, when 
examined under Woop'’s BOTANICAL MIcRO- 
SCOPE, is seen to be as exquisitely formed and 
as delicately colored as any of its larger species. 
The skin upon # person’s facc and hands ap- 





pears to be almost as rough asthe hide of a 
rhinoceros. The various parts of flowers are 


Use a narrow strip ot | 


will stand acid and are frequently sold for 14- 
and 18-karat. Only a few of the best judges 
can detect their inferiority. We offer this watch 
asa premium for 68 COMPANION, 25 INSTITUTE 
or 17 JowRNAL subscribers. No. 3 is the same 
as No. 2, except the cases are 10-karat gold. 
Price $40. Given as a present to any person 
who will send 76 CoMPANION, 28 InsTITUTE or 
19 JOURNAL subscribers. No. 4 is the same 
as No. 2, except the cases are 14-karat Gold. 
Price $50. Given for 88, 33 or 22 subscribers. 
No. 5 is a 10-karat Gold, Stem Winder. Price 
60. Given for 128, 48 or 32 subscribers. La- 
s’ Watches Nos. 2, 3,4 and 5 are each sent 
ort in a satin lined Mahogany Case. <) 
+Gents’ Watches.—No. 6 18 Nickle Case, 





in Coin Silver, Hunting Cases, Full Jewelled, | 80 much enlarged as to exhibit varied attrac- 
Lever Movement, $20. Given for 35, 13 or 9 | tions, which only Infinite skill could have plan- 
subscribers. ned and executed. Indeed it enables any one 
Stem-winders,—Watches Nos. 1, 5, 6, 7,! to see in the most familiar objects new forms 
8 and 9 are Stem-winders. All except No. 6 | and beauties, which are amusing, entertaining 
are also Stem Setters. No key is required wo | and instructive. 
wind or move the hands, so that when sucha| A DOUBLE INSTRUMENT.—Ist. Wood's isa 
watch has been once regulated, it never need complete Botanical Microscope, including stand, 
be opened at all. Nine tenths ofall the trouble ' dissecting apparatus, reflector, etc. 2d. The 
with gold watches comes from the admission of ; part containing the lenses and diaphragm,w hen 
dust and moisture in opening, and especially | used separately, is the best Pocket Magnifier 
from the fine dust that gets in trom the key | ever produced, and should be the constant «om- 
through the keyhole and finds its way among | panion of every member of the family. The 
the delivate works. All this is obviated in the | lenses and diaphragm are turned together in 
stem winding watches, and the necessity of an- | Fig. 1, separated in Fig 2, and folded within 
nual or semi-annual cleaning is dispense¢ with. the case in Fig. 3. 












Fig. 2, Magnifier Open. 
No. 19, Manufacturer’s price, (for tne Magni- 
fier alone,) $1.25, Mailed as a premium for 1 Iy- 
STITUTE or 2 COMPANION subscribers. 
The two lenses of this magnifier are warranted 
to be fully equal in power to any popular three lens 
instrument. 


Can’t Afford to do without It. 


Fig. 8. Magnifier Closed. 

Among the various other considerations 
which should render it indispensable to every 
person, we enumerate the following : 

ist. By enlarging the vision, it enlarges one’s 
appreciation of the Creator and of his attributes. 

2d. It cultivates a love of the beautiful and 
the good. 

3d. It opens up to usan infinite variety of 
natural curiosities, the ebservation of which as 
a pastime affords unbounded enjoyment, with 
the acquisition of most useful knowledge. 

4th. It will aid in detecting and destroying 
the eggs of small insects which prey upon 
plants and domestic animals. 

5th. It will aid the student in the study of 
natural history, and is the most useful instru- 
ment manufactured for such purpose. Indeed 
there is hardly any department of science in 
which a student can hope to reach eminence 
without a familiarity with the Microscope. 

6th. It will aid in detecting impurities in 
seeds, and the adulteration of various articles 
of food. 

ith. It is the best detector of counterfeit money. 

8th. It will expose the shoddy material in 
cloth, paper, etc. 4 

Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary, 
Illustrated, gives the correct spelling and pro- 
nunciation of all the principal words in the 
English language and over 250 Illustrations; 
also an appendix of foreign words, phrases 
and forms of address. It is by far the most 
complete and perfect work of the kind pub- 
lished, and is an invaluable companion for all. 
75c. Mailed as a premium for one COMPAN- 
ION subscription; or 2 copies as a premium for 
one INSTITUTE subscriber. 

Pocket Knives.—No. 21. 
A Pocket Knife is quite indis- 
pensable, and no person can af- 
ford to-carry a poor one. No, 
lis a substantial, four bladed 
lady’s knife with ivory handles. No. 2 isa 
four bladed knife suitable for either gentlemen 
or boys—see illustration. It has fine ivory 
handles, and is substantial and finely finished. 
Either knife will be mailea free as a premium. 

The Perfection Corset combines the Tam- 
pico front of the cele- 
brated Warner Improv- ; 
ed Health Corset, with ¥ 
the sides and back of 
the Flexible Hip Cor- 
set. The perfection 
Corset also includes 
Shoulder Straps which 
are not shown in the 
illustration. The fact 
that this corset was 
awarded the highest 
Medal over all Ameri- 
can competitors at the 
Paris Exposition, recommends it to every la 
who wishes to secure the very best. As will b. 
observed, the bones over the hips are inserted 
in nearly a lonzontal position to correspond 
with the ribs of the body. This construction 
prevents severe strain across the Lones and 
obviates the possibility of breaking down over 
the hips, while it at the same time produces a 
perfect fitting corset so comfortable that a lady 
can lie down in it with ease, so flexible that it 
yields readily to every movement of the body 
and which is yet so firm that it gives the desir- 
ed support at all points. The Improved Tam- 
pico Busts are perfectly soft and flexivle, and 
yet so elastic that they will revain their “ naiv- 
ral” shape until the corsets are worn out. 
Price $2.00. Mailed as a premium for 1 Jour- 
NAL and 1 COMPANION subscription, for 2 In- 
STITUTES, or for 4 COMPANION subscriptions. 
The waist measure, or the size of corset desir- 
ed must accompany every order. Address 


/ 
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E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


No. 17 Warren Street, B. ¥ 
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For the New Yor« Scoot. JovnnNa.. 
School Management. 


No. III. 
The amount which pupils may learn depends greatly on 


the perfection of the classification. A pupil of mature mind 

should be classified with those who have mature minds. 

The rule should be to put those together who can work 

well together, not necessarily those of equal knowledge. 

In the city schoole, the teacher generally has but one class ; 

the country teacher, on the contrary, has wany. In either 

case there is the same need of knowing the attainments and | 
abilities of the pupils. I shall suppose the teacher to have | 
& school of several grades, i.e., to have an ungraded school, 

and that he wishes to classify it He will need to have 

fixed in his mind the leading features of a well graded 

school. He should have a clear idea of what pupils of a 

given age cando in agiven length of time. To assist, I 

shall give a plan for the studies of a school vearoften months 

—and state what may fairly be done by each class. I 

shall suppose there are six classes. 

. Course or Srupy. 
SIXTH CLASS, COMMON SCHOOL. 

Reading—On the black-board, words ; short sentences; 
the alphabet ; First Reader. 

Arithmetic—Counting objects; writing numbers to 100. 
Also the Roman numbers to 60 ; also easy Addition. Sub- 
traction exercises ; to multiply by 2. 

Spelling—W ords of the reading lessons. 

Writing—Writing words put on the black-board. 

Oral Lessons—Ajpout the shapes, colors, names and size 
of objects, cardinal points, etc. 

FIFTH CLASS. 

Reading—Completing First Reader, and beginning a 
Second Reader. 

Arithmetic—Reading and writing three periods. Addi- 
tion, Subtraction, Multiplication,{and with practical exam- 
ples. Mental Exercises of a practical nature, Roman Num- 
bers to 200, Tables of United States money ; also time, 
liquid and dry measure. 

Spelling—From reading lessons, also common words ; 
definitions given by using them in short sentences. 

Writing—W ords and sentences, using capitals, on slate 
and paper. 

Geography — Direction and Distance; streets, roads, 
houses, in the vicinity, and represented on blackboard. 





FOURTH CLASS. 

Reading—Second Reader completed. Third Reader be- 
gun. - 
Arithmetic— Multiplication, Division with practical ex- 
amples, and Federal Money. Mental Exercises in the above 
of a practical character. Multiplication and Division tables 
thoroughly learned. Tables of weight, also length,’ surface 
and solid measure. : 

Spelling—From Reading Lessons, with lists of common 
words ; definitions given by using the words. 

Writing—On slate and paper, copies to begwritten on the 
blackboard. Use of capitals. 

Geography—Name of village, city or town; then the 
county and State ; drawing map of each ; shape of earth by 
using globe; names of principal countries, productions, ani- 
mals and temperature. 

The classes next to be considered belong to the second- 
ary (or Grammar Grades, so called.) 

THIRD CLASS, 

Reading—Third Reader. 

Arithmetic—The simple Rules and Federal Money re- 
viewed, Common Fractions and Decimal Fractions, 

Spelling—From Reading Lessons ; the prefixes and suf- 
fixes. 

“Writing —A writing book with copies used. 

Geography—The United States, with Map Drawing. 

SECOND CLASS. 

Reading—Fourth Reader. 

Grammar—Classification of words and sentences. 

Arithmetic—Common and Decimal Fractions reviewed, 
Denominate numbers, Percentage begun. 

Spelling—From Reading Lessons and Spelling Book. 


History—Of the United States. 
FIRST CLASS. 

Reading—Fifth Reader. 

Grammar—Analysis of Sentences and Parsing. 

Arithmetic—Percentage, Commercial Rules, Ratio and 
Mensuration. 

Spelling—From Reading Lessons and Spelling Book. 

Geography—aAsia, Africa, etc. 

History—United States. 

Science—Natural Philosophy. 

Here are six classes and the pupils will be grouped 
into them by the process of classification. It will be ap- 
parent that six grades cannot be effectually taught by one 
teacher. Four is the limit if the good of the pupil is in 
view ; these will require from sixteen to twenty recitations 
~—averaging, atter deducting recesses, about fifteen min- 
utes for each. Hence ina practical point of view, the 
teacher must unite the Fifth and Sixth classes, and by ex- 
tra labor and the aid of some older pupils, get his lowest 
class into the First Reader as quickly as possible, and then 
join the First and Second classes. Further time may be 
gained by joining classes, as those in Spelling, Penmanship 
Drawing, Elocution and Vocalizing ; others are more diffi- 
cult to unite, as in Geography and History. The advan- 
tage of classification must be kept in mind—it affords a 
means of providing sufficient work for every pupil, and also 
the advantage of the pupil who needs a recitation of a 
suitable length. , 

The ambition of children prompts them to wish to be in 
higher classes, and it willrequire skill and tact to resist the 
pressure that will be thus brought to bear upon him. It 
will require firmness to deny a pupil who is plainly behind 
a place in a class with one for whom he has a marked at- 
tachment ; especially if they have been classified together 
heretofore. The wise teacher willin every way teach that 
the Aighest classes are those that learn the most. It will 
also be wise to put the lower classes forward as far as pos- 
sible, at first, and turn back for review when matters are 
well settled. 

For the secondary classes require a written examination. 
In this way the teacher will ascertain the general ability 
ofthe pupil as will as his knowledge of spelling and pen- 
manship ; the work of each pupil should be kept for refer- 
ence and a record made in a book. The questions should 
be carefully selected beforehand, and paper and pencils 
provided. 

Supposing the teacher to have classified his school, he 
will need a Programme—that is a Plan of Daily Work ; 
and Igive one with the time of each recitation. 























a 
TIME. 4 RECITATIONS. 
oO 

from to 
8.50 | 9.00 | 10 Opening Exercises. 
9.00 | 9.15 | 15] 4 | Reading. 

9.15 | 930]15| 3 | Reading. 
9.30 | 9.50 | 20} 2 | Reading. 
9.50 | 10.10 | 20; 1 | Reading. 

10.10 | 10.25 | 15 Recess. 

10.25 | 10.30] 5 Singing. 

10.30 | 10.45 | 15 | 4 | Spelling. 

10.45 | 11.00 | 15} 3 | Arithmetic. 

11.00 | 11.20 | 20} 2 | Arithmetic. 

11.20 | 11.40 | 20; 1 | Arithmetic. 

11.40 | 12.35 | 55 Intermission, 

12.35 | 12.40] 5 Singing. 

12.40 | 1.00 | 20 Penmanship. 
100} 115 |}15| 4 | Arithmetic. 
1.15 | 1.30]15} 3 | Geography. 
1.30 | 150] 20; 2 | Geography. 
1.50 | 2.10 | 20} 1 | Geography. 
2.10 | 2.25 | 15 Recess. 

2.25 | 240/15! 4 | Oral Lessons. 
240 | 2.55:!15] 3 | Spelling. 

2.55 | 3.15 | 20] 2 | Grammar. 
3.15 | 3.385 | 20] 1 | Grammar. 
3.35; 3.50 | 15 |1&2/ Spelling. 
3.50! 4.00 | 10 iscellaneous. 
400° 4.05/| 5 Dismission. 











Six thousand dollars have been collected in the schools 
of San Francisco for the yellow fever fund, $1,500 of it in 
half dimes. 

Tae English ister-General estimates that the value 





Writing— Writing book with copies. 
Geography—Europe, South America, etc. 


of each individual in the United Kingdom as a productive 
money-earner is £159’or nearly $500. 
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Hints Upon the Teaching of Drawing. 





NO. II. 
By Pror. H. P. Sara. 

We have shown in the nine lessons how to teach the 
pupil to draw straight lines in different positions, to com- 
bine two straight lines so as to form the different angles, 
and to combine the different angles so as to make letters 
of the alphabet. We continue with the combination of 
three straight lines forming tue different triangles ; followed 
by four lines forming the quadrilaterals, square, oblong, 
rhombus and rhomboid ; these should be drawn im different 
positions and of different proportions, that the pupil may 
become familiar with the different forms. Now make ap- 
plication of some of these plane figures to common objects, 
such as the outline of a chest, envelope, house, end-view, 
house, side-view, etc.; this will awaken the interest of the 
class. Several lessons should be given on the different 
triangles, also on the quadrilaterals. Vary the method of 
instruction ; let the teacher occasionally draw the lesson on 
the black-board with the class, dictating each step promptly ; 
at another lesson place before the pupil a,card containing 
the exercise to be drawn, the teacher explaining from the 
black-board what they are to draw and how to do it, (using 
three minutes at the board,) while they are drawing the 
exercise from the card before them, let the teacher assist 
the class individually, criticising the errors, showing those 
that need help, and praising those that are doing well. At 
the close of the lesson, make special mention of the schol- 
ars whose work is neatly done, and whose drawings are 
well executed ; show those slates to the class, and sometimes 
write the scholar’s name on the black-board. In your black- 
board illustrations before the class, always have, if possible, 
a form to illustrate the figure ; if your lesson is to be the 
equilateral triangle, take the form and show the class, first, 
the number of sides, and that the sides are equal in length; 
then show them how to draw that figure so as to make the 
sides equal, by drawing it on the board, using such guide 
lines as will enable them to draw it quite accurately. 

Follow the same method with all the different plane 
figures, using the forms to illustrate before drawing the 
figures on the board. By this practice you fix the atten- 
tion of your pupils on what they are to do, and excite their 
curiosity and interest; then, too, your illustration on the 
board is more generally comprehended by the class. When 
the different plane figures have been memorized by the 
pupils, request them to draw an equilateral triangle at 
home on paper, and cut out the form and bring it to you; 
at another time the rhombus, and so on; by this method 
the class will become intensely interested, and under an 
enthusiastic teacher will make rapid progress and improve- 
ment. 

The pencils for drawing should be used only for that 
purpose ; they should be collected at the close of each les- 
son, sharpened by monitors of the class before the next 
lesson, so the pupils may always have a long and well- 
pointed pencil for use in drawing. 

oo 
For the New Yorx Scnoot Joumnat. 
First Lessons in Fractions. 





The usual method is to put some fractions on the black- 
board and give their names, then to show what operations 
can be performed upon them. But such a method différs 
in its most essential particulars, from the method of nature, 
which proceeds carefully from the known to the unknown, 
and addresses the mind through the senses. Without say- 
ing to a class anything about fractions, let the teacher un- 
dertake to give some clear ideas about the division of things, 
For the first lesson he begins: 

Scholars, can I divide this apple? I will take my knife 
and try it. Yes, it canbe divided. Can I divide the stick ? 
Yes, you say, Well, can I divide this line on the black- 
board? Yes, notice how it is divided. Samuel may an- 
swer. 

“Tt is divided in the middle.” 

Yes, well what of that line ? 

“Tt is not in the middle.” 

There are other words that are used. Who can give 
them? Henry says, “equally.” Well, what is the oppos- 
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ite to equally, for every word has its epposite, you know. 
(Lessons on opposite words as black, white, are important 
for many reasons, for we learn by differences), Peter says 
‘‘unequally.” Then, in how many ways can this line be 
devided. 

“Two,” 

What are they ? 

“Equally and unequally.” 

Yes, or into equal parts and unequal parts. 
divide the apple. How is the apple divided ? 

“Tnto equal parts.” 

How is the stick divided ? 

“Tnto equal parts.” 

This is not giving any new knowledge. It is using the 
knowledge already resident in the mind, but arranging it 
under a new term. It is classifying his knowledge; it is 
giving it a scientific form to his knowledge. It is not use- 
fal to do this unless other other steps are to be taken. It does 
not add to the knowledge of the Indian to tell him that the 
bear belongs to the class mammalia, order carnivoria, 
and family ursidae. To the learner terms that classify his 
knowledge are indispensable; they are like trunks on a 
journey. In this case the pupilis have learned that all 
ways of dividing things may be classified under two heads 
—equal and wnequal, Let this be made clear. Take fora 
second lesson the subject of equal parts, 

Scholars, I divide this stick in the middle, what of the 
parts, compare them. ‘They are equal.” Notice again. 
I divide this stick into three parts; compare them. “They 
are equal,” Yes, and so you said of the other. How shall 
we distinguish them. How do we distinguish things that 
differ. ‘By different names.” (Here there will be seen 
the need of previous general lessons on naming, which the 
teacher should have given). When there are two equal 
“Halves,” Etc., ete. Use a stick or 


Now, I will 


parts what name? 


piece of stiff card each time until you reach ten parts. Let 
| 


them say asa summary, a whole may be cut into two 
halves, three thirds, ete., etc. 

For the third lesson compare the half with the third, ete. 
Which is the smallest part, the half or the third? “The 
third.” Why isit? ‘Because the stick was cut into 
more parts.” Now this might not be given, but the teach- 
ers hould show that it isso and then they will answer. Do not 
put words into their mouths unless occasionally to enable 
them to classify several things. 

For the fourth lesson, take the stick, splint (or card- 
board), and scissors, and cut it into thirds, 
of these and say what is this? ‘It is one-third.” Then 
take two and ask, what are these? “ They are two-thirds.” 
Next cut the splint into four parts, and question about one, 
two, three parts, ete., etc. Thus they see what is meant by 
45 different names that are used. Put the two halves of 
the stick together and let them say (not learn, for the; 
know it well enough), that two halves make # whole. 

For the fifth lesson take the splint and divide into halves ; 
take a larger splint and divide into halves. Now, scholars, 


that is half and that isthalf, are they equal? ‘No, sir.’’ 
Why not? “ Because the wholes were not equal.” The 
child would not put it in that way; he would say “ one 
stick was bigger than the other,” which is the same thing. 


Show the same thingis true of thirds of different sized 
wholes, 

or the sixth lesson take the splint and cut it with the 
scissors into halves. Then take the halves and cut those 
Ask what is half of a half. “It is a fourth.” 
Cut the splint into thirds and then halve each third and ask 
what is a half of a third. “Tt isa third.” Show the pieces 
in each case; or draw a line on the blackboard and divide 
it. Proceed in this way so that the pupil will learn that 
an eighth is the half of a fourth, but the fourth of a half, 
etc. Here are many curious things. Go slowly. Do not 
TELL the scholars; let them tell you. 

Again, for the seventh lesson, supposing that they know 
what a half, or a third is, ete., show them how they are 
written. This is new. You may show them. (1) as to 
4, 4, 4,4, ete., (2) as to §, §, ete, (3) 3, 3, ete. Teach 
them to read these at sight. 

Very young pupils could learn all the above easily if 
properly handled. I do not suppose that the teacher will 
how go on into addition and subtraction of fractions, The 
above is a part,of the general information a pupil should 
acquire soon after it has learned to use figures intelligibly. 


into halves. 
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Amono the curiosities in the British Museum is a bell of 
popcorn, labelled, “An article of food in America, greatly 
liked by the negrocs in the Southern United States.” 


Take up one | 
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Defects of our Public Schools. 





| That too many public schools are a sham—a mere pre- 
tense is certain. Why is this? Simply because the schools 
are supported by public funds, managed and controlled by 
men who care little for the quality of the work done or 
how the funds ure appropriated: if boards of education 
and school committies were composed of men who had 
public education at heart, the sham could not exist. If these 
men were the best men of every school district, men of 
education and culture, the results would be far different. 
They would have good teachers and would require thor- 
ough work by them; we seldom hear of inefficiency in our 
PRIVATE scHools—they must stand or fall, as they have 
merit or demerit; hence, the teachers of these “ private 
schools,” must irom the very nature of things do good 
work, to hold any place, or get any patronage. The pub- 
lic schools should be as good as the private schools—but 
generally, the reverse is the case. We may denounce the 
public school teacher for being a poor stick. But if we 
wish to get at the root of the matter there must be a radi- 
cal reform in the manner of getting school boards who hire 
teachers; if those boards insist on good teachers they will 
get them; the remedy is better men for Boards of Educa- 
tion and School Committees. We are glad to notice that 
this subject is being discussed in your excellent paper. Edu- 
cational results should be investigated—probed to the bot- 
tom, and when sham is found it must be rooted out wher- 
ever it is. Friends of the public schools awake, and give 
| this subject serious consideration G. W. Snyper. 
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Entrance ExaminatTion.—June, 1878. 

| ENGLISH GRAMMAR. ’ 

| 1, Nouns and Pronouns are inflected in order to show 

| differences of what ? 

| 2. Verbs are conjugated in order to show differences of 
| what? 

| 3. What are the principal classes of compound nouns? 

| 4, What three classes of nouns are rarely or never used 
except in the singular ? 

| 5, Give some exambles of adjectives used as nouns. 

| 6, Mention the relative pronouns and explain the use of 
,;each. What is the possessive case of “which ?” 

| 7%. Conjugate the verb “be,” giving the Principal Parts, 
the Present and Preterit of the Indicative and Subjunctive, 

the Imperative, Infinitives and Participles. 

| 8. Explain the different uses of the Adjective in the 

| Predicate and give examples. 


| 
GEOGRAPHY. 


zones, with the designations of their bounding lines. 

| 2. Bound the State of Kentucky. 

| 3. Name the principal countries aud islands lying in, or 
| bordering upon, the Indian Ocean. 

4. Name the countries drained by the Danube and its 
tributaries, 

5. Locate Bombay, Belfast, Batavia, Rouen, Para, Sing- 
|apore, the Orkney Islands, the Azores, Lake Titicaca, 
Cardigan Bay. 

6. Name the six greatest rivers of the western hemi- 
sphere. 

LATIN GRAMMAR. 

1, Write the genitive singular of frigus, virus, nemus, 
limen, and the nominative singular of salutem, sitim, litore, 
silicis, vulnera, aethere, sulcis. 

2. Give the gender of the same nouns. ; 

3. Write out in full the declension of aliquis, ingens, 
exsul, hic. 

4. Compare magnus, tristis, malus, nequam, proximus. 

5. The principal parts of the verbs from which the fol- 
lowing forms are derived: tenebat, audebat, cernimus, bidet, 
labatur, haerent. 

6. Inflect the future indicative active of nosco and debeo, 
and the present and perfect subjunctive of morior and 
possum, e 

7. Write out in full the conjugation of fero in the active 
voice. 

8. What parts of the verb are formed from the perfect 
stem ? 





LATIN. 
Translate into Latin :-— 
1. He advised me to leave the city immediately and finish 
the business to his satisfaction. 
2. I fear the boy will not turn out an orator. 
3. He says that he shall return to-morrow with eight 





faithful and honest friends. 


1, Give the limits of the torrid, temperate and frigid | 





4. He hopks to get a deal of gold and bring it home in 
fifty days. 

5. It makes a great difference whether you drink wine 
or water. 

6. The rule of expediency is the same as that of honor. 

7. He said that he had read the Orations of Cicero with 
the greatest pleasure, and that he should soon read the 
works of Horace. 

8. Do not forget the kindnesses of your friends, nor re- 
member the injuries of your enemies. 

Translate into English :— 

1. Cie. Cat., I. 6. 

Quod ego praetermitto et facile patior sileri, ne in hac 
civitate tanti facinoris immanitas aut exstitisse aut non 
vindicata esse videatur. Praetermitto ruinas fortunarum 
tuarum, quas omanes impendere, tibi proximis Idibus senties : 
ad illa venio, quae non ad privatam, ignominiam vitiorum 
tuorum, non ad domesticam tuam difficultatem ac turpitu- 
dinem, sed ad summam rem publicam atque ad omnium 
nostrum vitam salutemque pertinent. 

2. (a) Explain the subjunctive videatur. 

(6) What days of the month were the Kalends, the 
Nones and the Ides? How were the days numbered from 
these three points? Express in Latin October 21st. 

3. Cie. Cat. TIT. 7. 

Omnia norat, omnium aditus tenebat; appellare, temptare, 
sollicitare, poterat, audebat; erat ei consilium ad facinus 
aptum, consileo autem neque manus neque linguia deerat. 
Jam ad certus res conficiendas certos homines delectos ac 
descriptos habebat; neque vero, cum aliquid mandarat, 
confectum putabat : nihil erat.quod non ipse obiret, occur- 
reret, vigilaret, laboraret; frigus, sitim, famem ferre poterat. 

4. (a2) Where are the forms norat and poterat found? 
Construction of ei, consilio. Explain the form sitim. 

(b) What is asyndeton? Give an example from this 
passage. 

5. Cie. Arch., I. et 

Quod si haec vox, hujus hortatu praeceptisque conformata, 
nonnullis aliquando saluti fuit, a quo id accepimus quo 
ceteris opitulari et alios servare possemus, huic- profecto 
ipsi, quanturg est situm in nobis, et opem et salutem ferre 
debemus. 

6. (a) Give the antecedents of a quo, and of quo. 

(b) What was the charge against Archias? What claim 
had he to Cicero’s services ? 

Translate into English :— 

1. Virg. Aen., IT. 437-444. 

Hic vero ingentem pugnam, ceu cetera nusquam 
Bella forent, nulli tota morerentur in urbe, 

Sic Martem indomitum Danaosque ad tecta ruentes 
Cernimus, obsessumque acta testudine limen. 
Haerent parietibus scalae, postesque sub ipsos 
Nituntur gradibus, clipeosque ad tela sinistris 
Protecti objiciunt, prensant fastigia dextris. 

2. (a) Why is forent subjunctive? How was a testudo 
formed? (b) Distinguish between paries and moenia, tela 
and arma. (c) Who were called Danai? By what other 
names does Virgil designate them. ? 

3. (a) Divide lines 4 and 5 into feet, marking the quan- 
tity ofeach syllable. (6) In this passage, what final syllables 
having a short vowel are made by long position? (c) Mark 
the quantity of each syllable in diet, ab pacis dabamus. 

4. Virg. Kel., I. 59-63. 

Ante leves ergo pascentur in aethere cervi, 

Et freta destituent nudos in litore pisces, 

Ante, pererratis amborum fiinibus, exsul 

Aut Ararim Parthus bibet, aut Germania Tigrim, 
Quam nostro illius labatur pectore voltus, 

Locate the rivers mentioned in line 4. 
between levis and levis. 

5. Virg Geor., I. 129-135. 

Tile malum virus serpentibus addidit atris, 
Praedarique iupos jussit, pontumque moveri, 
Mellaque decussit foliis, ignemque removit, 

Et passim rivis currentia vina repressit, 

Ut varias usus meditando extunderet artes 

Paulatim, et sulcis frumenti quaereret herbam, 

Ut silicis venis abstrusum excuderet ignem. 

6. Ovid. Met., ITI. 55-62. 

Ut nemus intravit, letataque corpora vidit, 
Victoremque supra spatiosi corporis hostem 
Tristia sanguinea lambentem vulnera lingua, 
‘Aut ultor vestrae, fidissima corpora, mortis, 
Aut comes’, iuquit, ‘ero.’ Dixit, dextraque molarem 
Sustulit, et magnum magno conamine misit. 
Tlius impulsu cum turribus ardua celsis 
Moenia *.c*:. ¢>.-t: 


Distinguish 


cre 7 “pe whem mis‘. 
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ALGEBRA. 
a? +a* z—az*® — 2z* 


to its lowest terms. 


vb 


; and divide a~*b* by ae 





1. (2) Reduce a?—a? 





(b) Multiply a~*b? by 








Var a? 
2. Solve the equations: 
7Ta—6 «w-—5 _@ 
() 35 Gz—101 5 
7x#+9 2e2—1) _ 
) | fo 5 }=7. 
— .- 
3. (a) Solve the equation 7 —3 +4 3=8. 


(6) It is required to find three numbers such that the 
product of the first and second may be 15, the product of 
the first and third 21, and the sum of the squares of the 
second and third 74. 

4. Find the sum of n terms of the series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, etc. 

5. By the binominal theorem expand to five terms 
(a?—d*) "3, 

ARITHMETIC. 


3} 
1. “Add — to § of 44 of 3 of (2-4). 
6 


: i 

2. Multiply 903.14 by .063 and extract the square root 
of the product to three decimal places. 

3. Divide 6 by .089 and extract the cube root of the 
quotient to two decimal places. 

4. What is iie.value, at $4500 per acre, of a piece of 
gronnd containing 30 rd. 19 ft. 89 in. ? 

5. How many liters in a box 1.2" long, 8™ wide, and 
50°"deep ? 


—_—_ —— ++  wmeem -- 
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GIRARD COLLEGE. 

‘This nobie charity, the most bounteous on the continent, 
was visited by your correspondent a few days ago. No 
«contribution hitherto made in this country to the great 
«cuuse of humanity, has excited more general interest, or 
become more widely khown, than the bequest of Stephen 
Girard to establish and maintain a college for orphans. 
‘The character of the benevolence, the magnitude of the 
fund, and the splendor of the buildings, have all helped to 
‘bring his institution prominently before the public eye, and 
to make it the object of pride to every citizen, and of 
attraction to every strangr. 

Although Mr. Girard was comparatively humbie in his 
origin, and without the advantages of wealth or education, 
he has reared to his memory the proudest and most endur- 
ing of monuments. He was born in Bordeaux in the year 
1750, and was the oldest of five children, his father being 
a@sea captain. In his autobiography he states:— While 
my brothers were taught at college, I was the only one 
whose education was neglected. But I have the proud 
satisfaction to know that my labor and economy have en- 
abled me to do one hundred times more for my relations 





than they altogether have ever done for me since the day of | 
my birth.” In the year 1764, then not quite tourteen years of | 
.age,§he left home to become a sailor. After a voyage of 
ten months to St. Domingo, he fully decided to adopt a 
sea-faring life, and for the next nine years made frequent 
trips to the French West India possessions. Stephen was 
no idler during these cruises. In addition to becoming 
proficient in navigation and astronomy, he carefuly studied 
general mercantile operations, the products of these islands, 
the habits of the people, and their mode of buying and 
selling. After his sixth voyage he became captain of a 
ship, and took out a stock of goods suitable for a West 
India market, the value of which amounting to $3,000, 
and from this moderate investment dates the commence- 
ment of that magnificent fortune, which in after years so 
abundantly rewarded his industry and economy. 

In the month of May, 1777, Mr. Girard entered the 
waters of the Delaware, and arrived for the first time at 
Philadelphia, resolved to change the dangerous profession 
of a sailor, for the less hazardous and more profitable one 
of a merchant. He rented a store in Water street and 
commenced business; the earnest labor and the strict 
economy with which he conducted his affairs, rendered his 
progress to fortune both rapid and sure. During the pro- 
gress of his mercantile career, he built the splendid fleet of 
vessels which he principally named after distinguished 
French philosophers, Rosseau, Voltaire, Montesquieu, etc. 

In the month of November, 1812, the Montesquieu sailed 
from Canton with a most valuable China cargo aboard. 





Singular as it may seem, she passed through that immense 
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extent of sea without meeting a British cruiser, or speaking 
a vessel that could inform her of the war that then existed 
between Great Britain and this country. She arrived off 
the capes of the Delaware on the night of the 26th of 
March, 1813, and commenced discharging guns for a pilot. 
The firing soon attracted the attention of a small schooner 
called ‘‘ La Paz,” and which proved to be a tender to the 
British man-of-war “ Poictiers.” In the early dawn this 
small and ill-mmanned craft pushed out to sea, and sailing 
up to the unresisting though well-armed merzchantman, 
captured her and her valuable cargo. The loss of this fine 
vessel, at his very doors was a severe trial to Mr. Girard ; 
but he immediately set about repairing the disaster by 
paying a ransom of $180,000 to Sir John Beresford, who 
commanded the British squadron in our waters. The cargo 
was afterwards sold, and notwithstanding his heavy loss, 
yielded him an enormous profit, a large portion of the teas 
selling as high as $2.14 per pound at auction, in conse- 
quence of the scarcity caused by the war. 

On the 26th day of December, in the year 1831, Mr. 
Girard died of pneumonia. Upon an examination of his 
last will and testament, it was found that his benevolence 
had not extended solely to the institution which formed 
the principal object of his bounty. Numerous legacies had 
been left to relations and to persons who had been employed 
in his service. His fortune amounted to $7,500,000. 

The corner stone of the Girard College for orphan boys 
was laid with fitting ceremonies on the 4th day of July, 
1833. The main edifice and other buildings required four- 
teen years and six months in the construction thereof, and 
cost about $2,000,000. Some of Mr. Girard’s relatives 
contested the validity of his will,.and relied upon the fol- 
lowing portion to invalidate the intention of the testator : 

“T enjoin and require that no ecclesiastic, missionary, 
or minister of any sect whatever, shall ever hold or exer- 
cise any station or duty in the said college; nor shall any 
such person ever be admitted for any purpose, or as a 
visitor, within the premises appropriated to the purposes 
of the said college. In making this restriction, I do not 
mean to cast any reflection upon any religious sects what- 
ever, but desire to keep the tender minds of the orphans 
free from the excitement which clashing doctrines and 
sectarian comtroversy are apt to produce, so that on their 
entrance into active life, they may from habit and inclina- 
tion, evince benevolence towards their fellow creatures, and 
a love of truth, and industry, adopting at the same time 
such religious tenets as their matured reason may enable 


| them to prefer.” 


The general design of the main building is that of a 
Greek temple, having eight columns on each end, and 
eleven on each side, making in all, thirty-four columns; the 
style of architecture is the Grecian Corinthian, and the 
buildings are of white marble. There are forty-two acres 
of land belonging to the estate enclosed by a stone wall 
about ten feet high. 

There are now 850 orphans enjoying in this magnificent 
home, the bounty and wealth of the late Stephen Girard. 
President Allen is the chief supervising officer, and I judge 
from what I saw that a more fit person could not be found 
for such an important position. He has the same magneiic 
kindness and love for children that characterized the late 


Wm. H. Guest, who for so many years was at the head of | 


a similar home in New York City. On the day of my visit, 
Saturday, an inmate of the institution came to him for 
permission to visit a relative in the city. The President 
looked at the youngster a moment kindly, and remarked, 
“ Eddy, you look like a good boy and I guess I'll let you 
go!” Such an opinion of his dear old friend, no doubt, 
would make and keep him a good boy. 

Some of the former graduates are now filling important 
places in the city of Philadelphia. The architect of the 
new chapel and the lately put up new buildings was a 
former pupil in the college. One ot the Directors was a 
former pupil in the college, and at his election to this place 
of honor, the President observed to him, “I was once your 
master, you are mine now!" Another inmate became a 
member of the U. S. Congress, wherefor-, 

“‘ Honor and fame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies!” 

In passing through the buildings, I was greatly surprised 
at the beauty, order, neatness and comfort abounding 
everywhere. Each inmate has a bed to himself, and is 
furnished with a hair mattress, comfortable blankets, and 
snowy linen. The boys are dressed iu suits ot blue cloth 
at this time of year, and the quality and texture of the 
material would indicate that they were the children of 
well-to-do citizens were they seen on the streets of the city. 


The food is the best that the market affords, with new and 
improved appliances for cooking it. The new dining-room, 
capable of seating 300 children, is arranged in style equal 
to a first class hotel. Splendid chandeliers are pendant 
from the ceiling, the plaster ornaments beautiful and chaste, 
and everything else observable in harmonious keeping 
therewith. 

While I was watching the little fellows eating their 
dinners, I espied a vacant seat, and quickly and without 
ceremony placed myself therein, and in company with the 
300 little orphrns partook of the well prepared food. The 
dinner consisted of roast mutton, sweet potatoes, and bread 
and butter, with other fixins. The little fellows did not 
seem alarmed one bit, at the stranger in their midst. They 
smiled on me, and I smiled on them; it was congenial 
society, to be sure. As your correspondent received a 
“Benjamin's mess" from the young lady waiter, and more 
than enough to satisfy the demands of appetite, I shared 
a portion (especially the sweet potatoes, for children are 
very fond of them) with a chubby six year old child on my 
left. What a relishable dinner, and under what peculiar 
and happy circumstances it was enjoyed ! 

Neither is the educational part of their needs forgotten. 
It is of that liberal character to enable them to shine in 
after life as good and useful citizens. God bless such 
homes for the poor and friendless.—‘‘ When father and 
mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me up!" 

In conclusion, it is the bounty of such good and noble 
men as Stephen Girard, who make their riches do their 
work forever, who roll the stone of anxiety from the hearts 
of widows and orphans, who put forth their invisible hands 
from their heaven of rest, and become the guardian angels 
of the outcast and penniless. How glorious is such a lot! 
How noble is such an appropriation of wealth! How 
enviable is such a fame! Joun Oakvey, 
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What to do for the Children. 


Mrs. Horace Mann gives an interesting account of the 
manner in which Horace Mann brought up his children. 

“The handling and classifying of flowers, shells, minerals, 
were begun by collecting and arranging them, and gradu- 
ally became more systematic. One child excelled in this; 
another in the relations of numbers; and the bent of each 
was fostered or moderated as judgment required. When 
the eldest child first went to school, his chief interest was in 
some lessons in Mineralogy given by the principal of the 
Model School, attached to the Normal School of West 
Newton, Mass., when a friend, knowing the interest of the 
child in this science, gave him a barrel of Russian minerals, 
mostly labeled, the happiness of the little boy was inde- 
scribable, and the gift was a source of pleasure and farther 
, advancement to him all his life. His father's talks were 
upon the wonders and beauties of Nature, and these were 
familiar talks upon his knee (his knee had to hold three 
listeners at last), and were in response to the eager com- 
munications of the children and their untiring questions, 
which were never put aside. Visits to mantfactories and 
l workshops were a part of this natural training, ahd at the 
| age of ten the ‘dest child ~as quite a little chemist, and 
| had a pretty good laborato-y in the cellar where he did 
not blow up the house, as it was sometines feared he 
might do. When he was removed to the neighborhood of 
an iron foundry in Ohio, the smelting of metals was added 
to his pursuits, and he built an oven of fire-brick with his 
own hands against the chimney in the cellar, and with a 
pair of foun¢ry-bellows, which his father purchased for him, 
and the help of a younger brother, satisfied himself with 
his own experiments, and could describe every iota of the 
processes. He spent much time in watching at the foun- 
dry, as often as his mother could go with him to keep him 
out of the fire. 

“None of these pursuits were imposed upon him, but his 
father used to say to me: ‘Give them every facility, and 
spare no expense to furnish everything they need for their 
development. They shall never suffer for want of oppor- 
tunity, as I did.” When he was afterward crammed at 
school, by teachers whose ambition to display what they 
could do with their pupils’ knowledge overran their discre- 
tion in imparting it, he was taken away and restored to the 
home school, to pursue the same subjects moderately and 
happily, out of the atmosphere of school competition which 
his father considered the evil feeding of a propensity only 
too strong in human nature, and whose stimulation makes 
wrecks of so many fine minds. To cultivate the human 
faculties in their proper order, was a quest with him as 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 23, 1878. 


This | paper may fall into the hands of some one not a sub- 
scriber, as we endeavor to reach such by sending out extra 
copies, We beg him carefully to consider: 

1, That no teacher can do justice to his pupils without a 
thoughtful study of the principles and practice of Edu- 
cation—the main themes of this paper; the truly illumin- 
ated minds asks for “more light "the dying words of 
the great Gocthe. 

That the views and methods of the most successful 
educators in the country are found in its pages; and 
they are indespensable to one who aims to be a first class 
teacher. 

That the expenditure of four cents a week will be a 





~ 
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real economy — for you will be better prepared, more | 


energetic and attractive as a teacher, and every pupil un- 
der your char; ge will feel it. 


Your Library. 


The teacher must be a re ader. But, mark, fully three- 
fourths, on the statement of a very observant County 
Superintendent, are not. There are those who have al- 
ready begun a professional library and who replenish 
their minds daily, so that they go in full every day. 
“ Reading,” “maketh a full man.’ They 
feel the imperative demand that they should know not 
only enough to pass an examination, 


says Bacon, 


but much more, 
It is this that makes the difference between the good 
teacher and the poor one. ‘The art of teaching is the 
art of arousing other minds to study; who can do it 
but one who can show in his own person the delight- 
ful effects of having tried study. To many the advice 
of Ophelia is only too applicable : 
“But, good my brother, 

Do not, as some ungratious pastors do, 

Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven 

Whilst like a puff'd and reckless libertine 

Himself the primrose path cf dalliance treads 

And recks not his own road.” 


In short, the teacher must have a library, 
one at all events; a large one if possible. An Un- 
abridged Dictionary ; works of reference ; and educa- 
tional journals are the main things needed. Teacher, 
what do you read? Do you seek the accounts of 
murders, scandals, etc., which fill most of the papers 
to overflowing ? If so your class will feel it if it does 
not know it. Cast that newspaper down and refresh 
yourself from the pure wells of knowledge. 


a small 
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Salaries of Women Teachers. 





There was excellent sense uttered by Rev. T. 
DeWitt Talmage at the anniversary of the Women’s 
Protective Association, when he affirmed that a woman 
or the same labor should be paid the same as a man; 
o this the Hon. David Dudley Field gave his hearty 








assent. And, pray, why not? Take the teachers and 
principals in the New York City schools for example. 
Either they do not do their work as well as men, and 
in tnat case it is an imposition on the children to em- 
ploy them ; or they do it as well and it is an imposi- 
tion not to pay them what they earn. We take it for 
grar.ted that the latter is the case; we believe that 
there is a larger per cent. of good teachers among the 
women than among the men. Hence, they should be 
properly paid. 

The two great factors in our advancing civilization 
Christianity and Education, are curiously fettered by 
antiquated ideas. It is hard to make people believe 
that to love our Creator and our neighbor is all that 
there is of true religion ; endless numbers still think 
that it is to array one in good clothes and sit in rented 
pews (some of which latter are kept under lock and 
key, as we lately saw, in fact,) Good Clothes is made 
to play an important part. It is also hard to make peo- 
ple believe that a little child can learn much, or that 
it is important to have the best teachers, or that it is 
any matter how many are in a class, and finally, that the 
labor is worth much. This is a relic of barbarism we 
have not outgrown. The Indians pay little attention 
to the children, so do the Hottentots ; they are allow- 
ed to roll around pretty much as they please. This 
idea has a powerful sway in New York City. Crowd 
the little children into small rooms where it makes one 
faint, when he first enters; give them the youngest 
most experienced teachers, and finally, pay those less 
than any other teachers are paid. Civilization, in- 
deed ! 





The New Education. 





All agree that man must be educated to take an 
active part in life; he must be prepared to perform 


, bread ; 





duties ; and that the formation of moral and intellect- 
ual habits is one of the important parts of education. | 
At this point there isa separation. There are those | 
who believe that study will give those habits without | 
making those habits a main, or objective point ; there 
are those again, who think the pupil should be steadi- | 
ly trained toa high ideal of excellence. In other 
words, there are two great schools with many shades | 
of difference in the teaching. The lowest is where | 
the sole cry is ‘“‘Recite those words ;” the highest | 
“ Be this or that "—the gentleman, the cultivated per- | 
son, the Christian. 

The ‘“ New Education” differs from these; the 
divergence is caused by a different conception of the | 
child's nature. The ordinary method is représs and 
thwart it; The advocates of the New Education tell 
us to develop it. They claim that the germs of all 
excellence lie in the child’s mind; that it has apti- 
tudes that may be developed. They say expand the 
germs; make the most of what there is within; em- 
ploy the faculties, never mind the hereafter ; harmon- 
iously develop nature and trust that thus the individu- 
al will best be fitted to do his work in life. 


an objector, 
They respond, ‘“ Examinations are useless if not in- 
jurious ; there is a steady reaction against them.” * | 
The entrance of these ideas has already begun to| 
work changes. Industrial education is one of its fruits. 
Observation of the world around ; teaching to com- 
pare, to reason on visible things; not appealing to 
books and to memory, are some of its important fea- 
tures. ‘The great outlines of the plan are accepted by 
nearly every true educator; the harmonizing them 
with the old system is the difficulty,—for this asks only 
“how much do you know”—the new system on the 
ccntrary seeks only a development. 


—————+ > © oe © 


Health in the School Room. 


There is a prevailing idea that the school-room is 
unavoidably unhealthy. If itis, it is because the 
teacher neglects those hygienic rules that will render 


} 
| 


But says 
“ Hold on, how about Examinations? ” 











the place and the work healthful. There are in this 


city examples of both men and women, without re- 
markably strong constitutions, who have attained a 
good old age as teachers ; so there are elsewhere. We 
believe that if the teacher learns and observes “ the 
art of life’’ (as old Parr, who reached 160 years called 
it), he will find that teaching is not an unhealthy busi- 
ness. In the first place, ventilate the schvol room. 
Before school, at recess, intermission and after school, 
open the doors and windows and wholly and effectually 
change the air. If possible, and in most cases it is, 


,| keep a window on one side open at the top, and on 


the other open at the bottom, (in this case raise the 
window and put aboard across so that the air will 
strike it and be deflected upwards). Do not expose 
the pupils or yourself to a draft; this is too often for- 
gotten. In the second place the teacrer should have 
a suitable supply of good food. Many teachers stay 
in the school at noon ; for them to attempt to live on 
a little piece of cake is folly. | More of the failures in 
health arise from want of proper lunches than any- 
thing else. A noon meal of proper fvod is imperative, 
We remember what was put up for uswhen we “boarded 
round!” It was what might have nourished a wood- 
chopper ; but alas not a school-teacher! The brain 
and nerves must be supplied with what will repair brain 
and nerve waste. This is found in substances rich in 
nerve-nutriment. Let the teacher carry a pint of rich, 
fresh milk and a few slices of genuine unbolted wheat 
or gluten bread and one or two baked apples 
and on these make a good meal. “Ah! I could not eat 
that ; Ihave no appetite,” says one. We reply, appetite 
is like many other things, a question of habit. No mat- 
ter how much your tea and coffee and cake may be 
relished, if they do not contain the elements to repair 
worn out nerves and brains it is in vain that you eat 
them ; they may fill the stomach and excite the heart 
to rapid action and so stimulate the brain, but they 
will not repair the brain’s waste, note that. ‘The teach- 
er should not use tea and coffee (dreadiu!), and use 
meat but occasionally, because he does not require 
| stimulation but nutrition. 


tl - 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Boarp or Epucation met Nov. 20th. Present 
Messrs. Wood, Beardslee, Bell, Cohen, Donnelly, Dowd, 
Goulding, Halsted, Jelliffe, Katzenburg, Mannierre, Place, 
| Traud, West, Wheeler, Wickham, Watson, Wetmore and 

alker. 

The Mayor sent in his appointment of Frank B. Bennett 





| as inspector, in place of Washington Thomas, deceased ; 


the other inspectors were reappointed. 

For new commissioners, Messrs. Dowd, Vermilye, Wick- 
ham, Katzenberg, Place and Bell were re-appointed, and 
Thaddeus Moriarty in the place of Mr. Goulding. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT FOR OCTOBER. 


No. of classes examined, . ‘ ‘ ° ° 141 
" “ excellent in instruction, . : : 94 

" “ good a : 43 

° “fair or indifferent in instruction, ‘ 4 

ra * excellent or good in discipline, . 140 

“ “fair or indifferent = ; : 3 
“schools examined, . ‘ ‘ : 10 

" “ excellent in manageme nt, ‘ ‘ 9 
good . ‘ : 1 

“ pupils on register Oct. 31st, . 124,433 
Average attendance, . 113,409 
No. of pupils in evening schools, 11,216 
Average attendance, 8,295 


He recommends to close the evening schools for the 
week before as well as after Christmas. 

Comptroller Kelly announced that he should hereafter 
pay the teachers by check to each; that if the pay-rolls 
were in his hands on the 10th, the teachers would be paid 
on the 15th; also, that what was left of the discount on 
last year’s salary would now be repaid. 

The report of the Sites Committee was taken from the 
table; Mr. Watson saying there was enough for the Norfolk 
street lots as well as for those in Lexington avenue and 
105th street, and an appropriation of $48,000, was made ; 
$28,000 for the former, and $20,000 for the latter. 

The plan for printing a teacher's manual was laid over on 
motion of Mr. Jelliffe. 
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The Teachers Committee recommended Miss Emily R. 
Caughlan as P. P. 8. 44. Appointed. 

Mr. Wheeler proposed lengthening the Normal College 
course to four years. Referred. 

Mr. Watson offered a resolution calling up the text-book 
question. He said that half of the board thought a list of 
books had been adopted and a half did not; he felt sure 
one had not. 

Mr. Jelliffe thought the only way was to finish out its 
regular “list of supplies,” and not adopt any list of text- 
books. The law would be changed; when so changed, 
then the Board could act; he would follow the advice of 
the State Superintendent. 

Mr. Beardslee said the act was not intended to apply to 
New York, for there been no “ frequent changes” here. 

The question of adopting text-bocks was taken up. 
Messrs. Watson, Wickham, Bell, Dowd, Halsted and Place 
declined to vote. It was then adopted 13 to 1. 

The Board adjourned for one week. 

NOTES. 

The text-book question came up again and was debated. 
It appeared that there was as great a diffetence of opinion 
as had before existed. 

The re-appointment. of Messrs. Dowd, Bell, Wickham, 
Katzenberg and Place by Mayor Ely gives universal satis- 
faction. All of these gentlemen have given their best 
efforts to the good of the schools. 

The new appointment, Mr. Thaddeus Moriarty, is at 
present a Trustee in the seventh Ward. He is understood 
to be an active friend of the Public Schools. 
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Oratorio Socrety.—The sixth season of the Oratorio 
Society of New York, conducted by Dr. Leopold Damrosch, 
opens its first concert at Steinway Hall, November 30th. 
“* Alexander's Feast,” by Handel, and “ The 119th Psalm,” 
by Mendelssohn, will be performed, the latter for eight 
parts. The soloists to appear are: Mrs, Helen Ames, Mr. 
Wn. Courtney, and Mr. Franz Remmertz. 

Tue Teacuers’ Association.—There will be an exhibi- 
tion and lecture illustrative of the wonderful achicvements 
of Mr. Edison in the world of invention, at Ste‘nway Hall, 
Saturday evening, Nov. 23d, at eight o’lock. 
graph will be shown, and a practical illustration of the 
telephone given. Mr. E. H. Johnson, who gives the lecture, 
is able to make this very interesting. 


The phono- 


General di Cesnola gave his third lecture Tiiursday 
evening, at Chickering Hail. He attempted to show the 
progress of the Cyprians towards the highest Greek art, 
He referred to the treasures in the Metropolitan Museum. 
The lecture was of great interest, and has attracted the 
attention of many of our leading teachers. 

Brooxiyy.—A panic took place in Public School No. 40, 
at 15th street, on the 21st inst. There were about four 
hundred children in the building, the greater part in the 
primary grade. A little boy fainted on the second floor. 
The excitement that was made in the class-room of the 
sick boy so excited a child in adjoining apartment, that he 
at once raised a cry of “ Fire!” The cry was taken up by 
all the pupils on that floor. The principal, Mrs. Eliza Ford, 
and her corps of assistant teachers, however, succeeded in 
pacifying them and getting them back into the class-rooms. 

Tne Geographical Society met at Chickering Hall, Nov. 
12th. Chief Justice Daly introduced to the audience Rear 
Admiral Daniel Ammen, who read an account of the pro- 
posed canal across Central America. 

Tue Organist, Mr. R. H. Warren, of the Church of St. 
Jobn the Evangelist, assisted by the choir, and members of 
St. Thomas’ choir, gave a pleasing concert, Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 13th. Miss Winant sang very charmingly 
“The Lost Chord,” and later, ‘Sweet and Low.” Mr. 
White, of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, played a Fugue in A 
Minor, and a Rhapsodie on the organ. The violin, harp 
and organ blended exquisitely in the Ave Maria by 
Schubert ; and the chorus acquitted themselves well in the 
Jinale, “ The Prayer from Moses in Egypt.” 

Tue first Symphony Concert was held Saturday evening, 
Nov. 16th at Chickering Hall. Mr. Carlberg lead the 
orchestra, among which were members of Mr. Thomas’ 
former band. iss Thayer sang an Aria from Don 
Giovanni, and Mr. E. Remenyi gave a solo by Spohr on 
the violin, with orchestral accompaniment. The prospects 
are good for the succeeding concerts and rehearsals projected. 

Fraxcis Murray is engaged in bis temperance work in 
this city. Friday evening he spoke to a large audience iv 
the Seventh Street Church, and many were induced to sign 


Tue Anniversary of the Working Women’s Protective 
Union of 38 Bleecker street, was held at Chickering Hall, 
Nov. 19th. Addresses were made by the Rev. T. DeWitt 
Talmage, Hon. D. D. Field, Hon. J. R. Brady; Mrs. Flor- 
ence Rice Knox, and Miss Henrietta Beebe sang charming 
songs. The report of the se@etary, Mr. M.S. Beach showed 
that the society is in a flourishing condition. Its main object 
is to secure to working-women the wages due them. 


Frepertck Mo.tiennaver, the great violinist of Julien’s 
time will give his farewell concert at Steinway Hall, on 
Tnanksgiving night. The great feature of the programme 
will be the performance of Mollenhauer’s Grand Concerto 
for eight violins. The entire family, noted for their splen- 
did talents in instrumental music, will also participate. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Francis Murpuy’s Gospet Temperance Hymnav; edited 
by Rev. J. E. Rankin, D. D., and Rev. E. 8. Lorenze. A. 
8S. Barnes & Co., New York. Price 50 cents. 

This book contains, as stated in the preface, the time- 
honored, old pray-meeting hymns; many Gospel songs al- 
ready adopted by the Christian Church; also such vigor- 
ous pieces adapted to the Gospel Temperance movement, 
and new ones designed especially for the work. There are 
130 with tunes, and selected hymns with the first line of 
music. The collection seems a good one; the printing is 
clear; and general appearance satisfactory. We hope it 
will aid Mr. Murphy in his work. 


Aw Ovturne or 4 New Metsop witn Encuisn ; with an 
English Exercise. By James P. Hoyt, A. M., Principal of 
Academy, Newtown, Ct., author ofa “ New Method with 
Latin.” 

We have examined this book with unysual interest. This 
“Outline,” presents in the briefest possible way the es- 
sentials of language and grammar. The form, called the 
“English Language Exercise,” designed as an aid in drill- 
ing a school or class in everything that pertains to the 
mastery of the language, is the most complete and thorough 
of which we have any knowledge. 
develop, train, and invigorate the mind. 
| this guide a class can be drilled in fifteen minutes, testing 
the knowledge acquired by previous study, and also fixing 
firmly in the mind in the mind the special topic of the day’s 
recitation. This outline and formula will prove of great 
service to the experienced teacher, and is indispensable to 
those who are just entering upon the work of teaching 
language. They are furnished at the low price of seventy- 
five “cents per dozen, or $5.00 per hundred for schools to 
towns and cities, by addressing the author, J. P, Hoyt, A. 
M., Newtown. Conn. 


It is well planned to 
By the use of 


Tae Amateur’s Hanppook or Practicat INFORMATION, 
for the Workshop and the Laboratory. Industrial Publi- 
cation Co., New York. Price 10 cents. 

This neat little volume contains directions for Bronzing, 
Lacquering, Polishing Metals, Soldering, Working Steel, 
Varnishing, Cements, Glues, Metals, Gilding, Silvering, ete. 
It is compilep by the editor of the Young Scientist, a prac- 
tical journal for amateurs. : 

Monroe's Reapers AND Spetters. Cowperthwait & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

In the examination of these books we are surprised at 
the great advance made upon oid “English Reader” times, 
| This series is the product of extensive study and experi- 
| ence ; and wil! prove important factors in educational work. 
The first steps in reading by this system are made with the 
'“Chart Prim-r;” by which the young pupil is taught to 
| use his voice in pleasant talking; then use the eye as an 
; aid in remembering forms; then to employ a critical ear 





|for the sounds, of which words are compused; and thus 
| to think, while he learns to read; and to derive a satisfac- 
tory meaning from what is read. In this Chart Primer, 
and all through the series, pictorial illustrations are em- 
ployed as an important help in vividly impressing on the 
mind the lesson of the ear and voice. 

After the foundation is well laid through this Chart 
Primer the pupil is led away through “The First Steps in 
Spelling,” with a classified arrangement of words — and 
through the “Practical Speller,” wherein words are ar- 
ranged with reference to their origin and meaning. In this 
Practical Speller we learn a variety of instruction—in defin- 
itions, abbreviations, punctuatian ond the see «f Capital 
letters, etc. 

Of the Readers there are six in gradation; in which 
there is the same systematic order of “step by step,”— 





the pledge. * 





through careful training, with charming methods, beautiful 


| type, lively pictorial illustrations; and with selections of a 


high literary and moral standard. And in reference to this 
last excellence, if it be true, as it certainly is, that the man 
is not better than the books he reads, the author has fulfill- 
ed a great responsibility in the moral bearings of the read- 
ings he has put so attractively before the eye and mind of 
the millions of pupils. These selections are also within the 
comprehension of the pupils; and are gems of pure Eng- 
lish literature. 

We shall see more attention paid to this subject; for the 
ambition and the ability to teach better reading will be ac- 
quired by the teacher from these book.s Indeed our pub- 
lic speakers, clergymen, and others, might be trained un- 
der the guidance of these books. The late Edward Ever- 
ett remarked in a Boston school, ne would rather see his 
daughter a good reader of the English language, than a fine 
musical performer. 

Cyprus: Historical and Descriptive,—from the earliest 
times to the Present Day, 320 pp., with maps and illustra- 
tions, by Franz Von Loher, with additional matter, by Mrs, 
A. Batson Jayner. R. Worthington, N. Y. 

This interesting and instructive book is the result of dili- 
gent, and pains-taking exploration of the beautiful island 
of Cyprus. Von Loher has had a careful eye to the prin- 
cipal resources of the island, and to those elements which 
go to make up a satisfactory judgment. He has made us 
acquainted with the abundant resources of the island—its 
climate, harbors, arts, manufacturers—the character of the 
people, their language and social habits, and the history of 
this beautiful spot from earliest times to the present day; 
for Mrs. Jayner has supplied what was wanting to com- 
plete the narration of Von Loher. 

And although this rich island of the Mediterranean Sea 
has fallen into decay and neglect through the baleful influ- 
ence of a corrupt and sinking government, yet its transfer 
from Turkish rule to the administration of the English has 
given new life and new interest to this spot. Under the 
commercial stimulus and the Christian civilization of Eng- 
land, Cyprus is destined to attain fresh vitality, and to take 





its place once more among the animated spots of the earth, 
| This prospect lends much interest to this timely book, 

J. W. Shoemaker & Co.—We 
| have examined this work with interest and great satisfac- 
| tion. 
in the preface, “ We should study ourselves and seek our 


Practica, Evocution, 





The key to the whole work is found in these words 


examples from that condition where true nature is least 


modified. This condition we believe to be that of conver- 


sation with our intimate friends.”’ The expression of thought 
and feeling, therefore, should be in the simplest and purest 
harmony with the elements of our individual nature. This 


It 


of instruction 


work is eminently what its name indicates—practical. 


is simple, yet comprehensive Its methods 
to teachers are invaluable. The basis of the work and its 


arrangement is unique and original. It must be seen and 
used to be appreciated. 
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DECEMBER MAGAZINES 
In the Atlantic Monthly Richard Grant White discusses 
the “ Nature of Music. 
H. Crocker is 


tors Club,” has some good ideas, 


article by Uriel 
The 


A very practice 
“ Saving vs. Spending.” “ Contribu- 
Appletons contains No. IV of the American at Work,” by 
Randolph T. Percy. by Charles 
Carroll gives an idea of the French Flats in New York. 
The Sit. Nicholas tells how the “ Peterkins Decide to 
by Lucretia P. Hale. “ Mistletoe 
Gathering in Normandy,” by Margaret B. Wright, and 
“Snakes and Birds,” 
The Nursery is as pretty as ever. 
are just the thing to read to primary pupils. 


“ Apartment ®Houses,” 


Study the Languages,” 


are both instructive 


Two of the stories 


Scribner contains No. IV of “Bird Architecture,” by 
Thos. M. Brewer; “ Undergraduate Life at Oxford,” by 
Ansley Wilcox; ‘‘Caribou-Hunting,” by Chas. E. Ward; 
“My Look at the Queen” by Treadwell Warden, and 
others of equal interest. 

Lippincott opens with “Danubian Days,” by Edward 
King. “Some Aspects of Contemporary Art,” by M. G 
Van Rensselaer, gives the characteristics of different schools, 
“ The Paris Exposition,” by Edw. H. Knight, will interes 
those engaged in mechanics. The Jan, No. brings it to its 
twenty-third volume. 

The December number of the Magazine of American His 
tory (A. 8. Barnes & Co.,) completes the second year o 
this valuable periodical. It has an account of the Visit 9 
Lafayette to the United States, 1784. A fine steel-plate 








portrait of the Marquis accompanies this article. The Re- 
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print is a translation of a description of the City of New 
York in 1772 by an eye-witness, St. John de Creve-Coeur. 
Its population was then twenty-eight thousaud. Its houses 
numbered thirty-four hundred; it had twenty churches, a 
college and a hospital; a lighthouse had been just erected at 
Sandy Hook, and a steam pump supplied the city with 
water, at the rate of fifty-eight pails at every movement of 
the balance wheel. There were twenty-four different kinds 
of shell-fish in the market, and the quantity of oysters 
“surprising.” , 

The Princeton Review, 37 Park Row, New York; Bi- 
monthly, $2.00 per year. 

This Review is surpassed by no other, in the high order, 
and timely adaptation of its original articles upon subjects 
of Theology, Philosophy, Science, Politics, Literature and 
Art. The November number will soon be issued. The 
contents of the September number are, “The Problem of 
the human will,” by Henry Calderwood, L.L.D., Edinboro ; 
“Art as an interpreter of history,” by Prof. Coppee; “Tax- 
ation of the the liquor traffic,” Judge Pitman; “Science, 
and a Future State,” Balfour Stewart, F. R. S.—Owens 
College, Manchester. “J. S. Mill, and the destruction of 
Theism,” President Daniel 8. Gregory, Lake Foust Uni- 
versity ; “The aim of poetry,” Principal Sheirp, University 
St. Andrews; “The foundations of Chance,” Prof. John 
Venn, University of Cambridge ; “ Faith,” Mark Hopkins, 
ex-Prest. Williams College. “The Political Outlook in 
France,” Rev. Dr. Robert L. Stanton, Cincinnati; “The 
Oost of a Landed gentry,” Arthur Arnold, London; “The 
Anglo-Catholic movement,” The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Cloucester and Bristol. 

This Review is truly able; and as nearly international as 
any other published. 

NEW NUSIC. 

The Musical World contains: “ Whisper in the Twilight,” 
song and chorus, words by George May, music by Anthony 
Nish. “Silver Star Waltz,” duett, by A. P. Wyman. 
“ Vesper Song,” words by B.S. Montgomery, music by 


Marion. “Midsummer,” by Mme. Clara Richie. “ Haunts | 


of Childhood,” quartet, arranged by Collin Coe. 
ling Sea Barcarole,” by E. Mack. 

Musical Visitor contains: “I'll Stand By You Till The 
Morning,” song and chorus, by Jas. McGranahan. “ The 
Thread of Gold,” by G. F.R. “Soft Fell the Twilight,” 
song by G. G. Root. “When Daylight Fades,” song by 
R. Landman. 
“ Sincerity Polka,” by Carl Meiser. 


Education for the Farm. 


“Spark- 





There is a great deal of good sense in the words of the 
Boston Daily Advertiser concerning ,the overplus of educated 
labor. Here is the text: 

“Not long ago the school committee of a town in the 
suburbs of Boston wished to procure an assistant teacher 
for their high school. Seven hundred dollars salary they 
were willing to pay to a man who would assist part of the 
time in hearitig classes, and also be of aid in enforcing 
discipline. Inquiry showed that five hundred dollars 
would probably procure the requisite talent, a». they 
advertised, offering that sum. . Ninety-two answers were 
received, and among the respondents were graduates of 
Harvard, Yale, Amherst and Dartmouth. Finally a woman 
living in the town was engaged for four hundred dollars. 

“ Again, a few days ago there was brought to our notice 
one of the large dairy farms of the western part of the 
state. Its parallel can be found near Boston, both in 
method of management and in constancy and extent of 
sales. Its manager is a college graduate, who, in addition 
to his academic course, already passed, has studied law and 
laid a broad foundation for success. For more than two 
years he has been in charge of this farm; has faithfully 
attended to all its demands ; has taken only two very brief 
periods of absence, and has studied the dairy and stock- 
breeding as diligently as his law-books or the classivs. He 
is an enthusiast in his work ; finds it a congenial atmosphere ; 
has a worthy field for all the brain-work at his command ; 
is sustaining a wide and honorable reputation, and, in con- 
trast with many business and professional men, is making 
money. A certain market with a steady price, more than 
double that paid on the average, awaits all the butter he 
can produce. The demand is increasing with no abate- 
ment of the price per pound, and his Jersey stock is the 
subject of inquiring purchasers from the East not only, but 
from the Southern and Western states, so that we inquire 
why should law, medicine and theology monopolize the 
name of ‘learned professions’? Or, if the old classification 


* Allamo’s Quick-Step,” by Carl Meiser. | 





is too narrow, why should the work of the professor, 
teacher and creator of literature—too often the literary 
drudge—only be added? Efforts have been made, and 
there are societies now organized, to aid in the transfer of 
labor from the cities to the country. But this transfer 
should include quality as well as quantity, though it will be 
made by individual, not conéerted, effort. Not only is 
agriculture in its best form coming to be a learned profes- 
sion, but other branches of production in mechanical and 
industrial fields are receiving more attention than ever from 
liberally educated men. It is well worth the thought of 
college graduates who have not chosen a permanent pro- 
fession, or who find the competition too sharp where they 
are, whether they cannot turn to a higher form of farming 
in the Eastern states, or devote themselves to some other 
profession more directly productive than the one in which 
they are now finding scant returns. Dairy farming alone 
is not the branch which may be successfully pursued. 
Stock-breeding and fruit-raising will be found prolific, and 
the large cities will always be immense consumers. People 
will always be found, moreover, who will pay high prices 
for fine goods, for products of such careful training as will 
place them to a great degree out of competition with the 
wholesale, coarser-grained products of the West. Full and 
worthy occupation can be found in these fields for much 
talent which has had good training and is now struggling 
in an uncongenial life more from force of habit and submis- 
sion to imagined standard of gentility than from any 
personal choice or natural fitness. More diversified brain- 
work is a need of our present social order. Agriculture is 
largely conducted on tradition; the average Massachusetts 
farmer keeps no accurate account of his operations ; he is a 
poor student of crops, soils, animals, food and market prices. 
A universal complaint is that there is no money in farming. 
The testimony of those who have brought trained abilities | 
to it and who keep their accounts accurately, is that it is 

profitable. 








LETTERS. 


Uropra, Nov. 24th 1878. 
To the Kditor of the New Yorx Scnoot Journau: | 

Thinking your readers might be interested in what we 
are doing in this remote corner, I will say that having long 
deplored the fact that, aside from the large class of wholly 
uneducated persons who are allowed a voice in the man- 
agement of our government, a still larger class are sent out | 
from our schools, well versed, it may be, in scientific lore, 
yet almost wholly uninstructed in regard to the principles | 
of our government or to the duties devolving upon those | 
whose places they may soon claim aright to fill, We have | 
devised the following plan by which we hope to improve | 
this condition of things in our school. 

Our school of nearly four hundred scholars has been 
organized as a miniature nation, under the name of United | 
States of Utopia, and propose to conduct the government | 
(strictly as possible) after the model of the United States | 
Government. The separate classes are organized as States 
and Territories, and as each candidate is obliged to study | 
and read to find out the duties of his office, there has been | 
agreat demand for books on civil government, political | 
almanacs and the like. 

Allsessions being held at recesses, the work does not | 
interfere in the least with our regular school work, and as | 
eligibility to office depends upon the deportment register, | 
we find improvement in that direction; and if our | 
“Utopian” scheme does not prove a failure, we expect at 
some future day to furnish some intelligent voters, ani t 
may be candidates for real office, and last but not least, four 
of the states have levied and collected a tax for a subscrip- 
tion for the Scholar's Companion, thus making it their 
“ State Paper ;" you will therefore find enclosed the money 
for the same, also for four other subscribers, which I hope 
\s only a beginning of what we shali yet do, and as soon as | 
the “election returns” are received, the results will be | 
forwarded by yonr Utopian correspondent. Ww. 

setae, sg! a te 

Somesopy has taken pains to hunt up the average length 
of artists’ lives, to prove that they live longer than do other 
folks. Of 1112, there died under sixty years old, 474; 
sixty years and under seventy, 250; seventy years and 
under eighty, 243; eighty years and under ninety, 134; 
ninety years and under 100, nineteen ; above 100, 1; the 
mean age at death of the whole number being fifty-five 
years. 

A Boston lady has contributed $2,000 to Gen. Armstrong 
to aid in educating the Indian youth in the Hampton, Va, 
Institute. 
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Newspaper Enterprise.—Many readers will remember 
the pulseless anxiety of the public in the early days of Oc- 
tober, 1854, when hope for the safety of the steamship 
Arctic faded gradually out. On the night of Oct. 10 Geo. 
H. Burns, a survivor from the lost ship, reached New York 
and went to the Herald, knowing that that paper paid well 
for news. His narrative was taken and put in type at a 
late hour—after three o'clock. The Herald's plan was to 
withhold their city circulation until an hour at which no 
other paper could reprint the story from its columns. A 
rumor of the arrival of a survivor reached the city editor 
of the Times, but his most trusty reporters worked until 
after two a. m. and found nothing reliable. The forms of 
the Zimes were closed, and the city editor started for home, 
disheartened and every nerve strained to painful tension 
over defeat. A few blocks were passed, when a man jump- 
ed on the street car. He was sufficiently intoxicated to 
attempt familiarity with the conductor. The quick ears of 
the city editor caught the words Arctic—Herald. It was 
enough. He left the car, ran at the top of his speed to 
the Zimes office, and shouted, out of breath, “ Stop the 
press!” A young man named South was called from the 
press-reom and promised $50 if he would get the first copy 
of the Herald that came off the presses. “ Buy it, beg it, 
steal it, anything so long as you get it,” exclaimed the 
city editor. All the Zimes compositors were routed out of 
their beds by messengers, and stood at their cases, sticks 
in hand, like an army sure of speedy and glorious victory. 
Forty minutes after the’press was stopped, South came into 
the composing room waving the wet sheet of the next 
morning's Herald overhead. A mighty shout arose. The 
story was given out in four-line “ takes.” In an hour it 
was up and the presses again set to work. They ran with- 
out intermission until two o'clock in the afternoon to sup- 
ply the demand. The Herald, not discovering the t-eft of 
the paper, adhered to the plan of withholding the city pa- 
pers until nine o'clock and then found the heavy edition 
dealon their hands. South got his $50 and the salary of 
the city editor was advanced.—Am. Newspaper Reporter. 
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Ventilation in the School Rooms. 





As we enter upon the season of closed doors and win- 
dows, and the use of weather-strips and other means for 
excluding the fresh air, our thoughts turn to the great 
number of children in this latitude who are to spend so 
large a proportion of their time, for many months, in the 
close, stifling, vitiated atmosphere of the school-room ; and 
to the meagre provisions that are made to relieve pupils 
and teachets from the many evil effects that must result 
from imperfect ventilation. The neglect of this subject by 
school officers isdeplorable, and in the greater number of 
class-rooms we still find the only provisions for ventilation 
are the doors and windows, and blasts of cold air or 
draughts from doorways are forced upon all who can no 
longer endure the poisoned atmosphere of the crowded 
room. We are glad to notice new efforts to provide ven- 
tilation in the true sense—that is, to effectually remove not 
only the rarified, heated air from the upper part of the room, 
but also the more dangerous, poisonous atmosphere below, 
by the operation oi the outer air, without producing the 
positively injurious effects of draughts and chills from doors 
and windows. 

Among the responsibilities assumed by school officers, 
we deem the proper ventilation of the school-room to pre- 
serve the health of pupils and teachers to be among the 
most important. Moreover, it is well known thata clear 
atmosphere imparts mental vigor to pupil and teacher, while 
a close, stifling room will render both unfit for the proper 
improvement of the time devoted to the great work of edu- 
cation. Hence we beg to ask school-officers to look to it 
that the time and labors of teachers and pupils are not was- 
ted through dereliction in respect to ventilation. 

An ingenious device has been patented that compels the 
outer air to pass through a spiral passage and thus create 
a miniature whirlwind ; the current thes created whirls 
upward and exerts a powerful draught upon a flue leading 
to the room and opening within the spiral passage referred 
to. This device is called the Universal Ventilator, and is 
attracting considerable attention, and the‘evidence from 
banks and hotels where it has been already applied prove 
the effects to be very satisfactory. 

Onr attention having been called to this ventilator, we 
inquired for one in actual operation and found it at Mr. 
John 8. Hulin’s, 411 Broadway. Into the opening in the 
room (without any gas jet or heat) a strong draft was evi- 
dently passing, and the air in the room was perceptibly 
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sweet and good. This wason the ground floor, and it 
showed at once that the device was one that could be ap- 
plied to any building. Having seen its practical operation, 
we recommend it to school-officers as one that will be of 
great value for the school-room. 





Tuese lines occur in the Mercurius Aulicus for March 
1648, the well-known Royalist paper of the time, the words, 
“Go to Jericho,” now used as slang, are introduced. 

“If the Upper House and the Lower House 

Were in a ship together, 

And all the base Committees, {they were in another, 
And both the ships were botomlesse, 

And sayling on the Mayne ; 

‘Let them all go tofJericho ;’ 

And ne’er be seen againe. 

Many years ago, a very beautiful gold ring was found by 
a@ workman among the debris of the North Gate House in 
Bedford—where John Bunyan was imprisoned—when the 
building was pulled down. The rings bears the initials “J. 
B.,” and kas also engraved upon it a death’s head, and the 
words “ Memento mori.” It was believed, beyond doubt, 
to have belonged to Bunyan. ‘It was purchased by the 
ehaplin of the Duke of Bedford, and presented by him, in 
his last illess, to the curate at Elstow, the birth-place of 
John Bunyan. 

Dr. ScHureMann in his excavations has discovered 90 
houses “of cyclopean construction” at Ithaca, the ancient 
city of Homer. 


Tue torpedo, a large fish of the ray family, can give elec- 
trical shocks, and it is known that it has a special organ 
which acts as a powerful galvanic battery. Recently a 
plant has been found having the same power— that of 
causing a vivid electrical shock when touched. Its name 
is Phytolacea electrica, and its home Nicaragua, Central 
America. Its electrival quality is greatest at two o'clock 
in the day time, and is increased by the approach of a thun- 
der storm, but at night and during rain it is scarcely per- 
ceptible. When active it will cause deviation in the com- 
pass needle at a short distance from it; and birds and in- 
sects are wise enough not to light upon it. 








Tristram Fickle as a Teacher. 





A DIALOGUE. 


ScENE I. Tristram Fickle, seated at a table, spectacles, etc. 
Tre “To puur instruction into the youthful mind.” Yes, 

will be a teacher. It is the noblest of all occupations, to ben- 
fit the youth, and make them wiser and better, who could ask 
for a nobler occupation. How they will delight to learn the 
wonderful and curious things, I can tell them. Children love 
to learn; they will pay great attention when I explain how the 
world was made, as the geological professor at college told it to 
me. First, there was the cometary stage, when the earth was 
a mass of nebulous matter, then it was whirled round and 
round, faster and faster, and finally rolled off Neptune, which 
planet having got started keeps rolling yet. Then, the great 
mass kept on and rolled off Uranus, and that rolled so fast that 
it rolled off some moons, and so on. That is pretty clear. Then 
I can explain how oxygen and hydrogen attract each other and 
thus water is made. Yes, I can pour fresh instruction on 
the youthful minds. 1 shall have the makixg of future Presi- 
dents and Congressmen. I am anxious to begia. I will apply 
for the school in Scrubtown, though I am told thst the Trustees 
will pay but seven dollarsa month. That is but a small sum 
after one has been paying out hundreds of doliars for his edu- 
cation in College. But I shall be doing good, and they may raise 
my wages. Yes, I will take the school. (Walking out gesticu- 
dating). “And pour the fresh instruction.” 


ScENE IL, Sclwo!-room with pupils John, James, William, 
Peter, Samuel, Daniel, Josep, Henry, Michael, Josiah, Caleb, 
Ptarick,—playing and knockiuy about when the curtain rises. 


Enter Tristram Fickle. Boys become silent. Mike knocks off 
Caleb's hat.) 

Michael. Hat's off in school. 

Caleb. Teacher, teacher. 

Teacher. Well, what is the matter? 

Caleb, Mike wants a trashing. ' 

Teacher. Now, boys, 1 want you to understand that I have 
coms to poar the fresh instruction on your minds, as the divine 
poet says— 

John. Please, sir, Dan Lutz is pinching me. 

Jeacher. Daniel, Daniel, if you wish to be President or Con- 
gressman, you must let John alone. 

William. What is to be the first lesson, cause I haint any- 
thing but a spelling book. 

‘Teacher. Well, boys, I will form you into a class fo- spelling. 
Now, you must spell your best—you cannot study the sublime 

i without being good spellers. 

All the Boys. Yes, sir. 

Teacher. Peter, you may go to the "head of the class this 


morning. 
Hichael. Teacher, Pat Fiannigan’s head. He trapped Jim 


Barnill at the last ’ 
Fomaten's not head though; I’m head, I 
conglomerate 


Caleb. No, Pat 
I trapped Pat at the word , didn’t I Josie? 


guess. 
Josiah [slowly]. 1 don’t know, I wasn't at school that day. 
Wiliam. Teacher, I was third at that time, and now Joe 
Davis won't let me in my place. 


Teacher. a let William in his place.* 

Henry. Well, I wasn’t foot, either, when we spelt last, for I 
marked my number in my book, and, I was fourteen. | Holding 
up the book}. 

Teacher [counting the class]. Why, you are twelfth now, and 
then you say you were fourteen. 

Henry. Well, I but wasn’t foot. 

John. Please, sir, Dan Lutz is pinching me. 

Teacher. Daniel, waik to the foot of the class. 

Peter. Teacher, shall I go head? 

Teacher. Yes, I told you to go there when I called the class 
up, didn’t I? 

Peter. Yes, sir. 

Caleb [as if crying}. It’s not fair. I was head. 

Teacher. Be quiet, now, or I'll resort to extreme measures. 

James. Please, teacher, Sam Snodgrass is standing on one 


foot. 

Teacher. Samuel, stand erect. The class will all pay strict 
attention. Peter, where is the lesson ? 

Peter. On page forty-nine, lesson fourth, section seventeenth. 

Joseph. John Barnhill told me, that we were to get the last 
section on page forty-eight. 

Samuel, And Dan Lutz told me that Bill Smith told him that 
we were to get the first two sections on page fifty. He said 
that Josie Lichtenberger heard the teacher say so. 

Teacher. Did you hear any one say so, Josiah? 

Josiah [slowly]. No, sir, I wasn’t in school that day. 

Teacher. Joseph Davis has the mght place. He will go to 
the head of the clase, and Peter may take his place at the other 
end of the class. 

Henry. Why! I'll be ahead after awhile, if them fellows 
keeps coming down here much more. 

Teacher. Quiet, there. Attention all. 
word. 

Joseph. Teacher, I don’t know what the first word is. 

Teacher. Well, if you only have a little patience I will pro- 
nounce it for you. 

Caleb [hand up]. I know what the first word is. 

Teacher. You keep quiet until you are called upon to speak. 
Tho first word is commutation. Spell, Joseph. 

Joseph. C-o-m, com, y-0-u, you, Coa1you— 

Teacher. Next. 

William [drawiing]. C-o-m, com, m-u, mu, commu, t-a, ta 
commuta, s-h-i-o-n, shun, commutation. 

Teacher. William, you mugg get your lesson better the next 
time. - 

William. Please, sir, I have no book. Somebody stepped 
on it, and the skin came off. 

Teacher. The cover, you mean, don't you ? 

William. No, sir, I mean the outside of the book, the skin. 

Teacher. Well, what did you do with the inside of the book ? 

William. Why, it looked so bad, that one evening last week, 
as I went home, I threw it inte the creek down there. 

Teacher. You deserve a punishment; but we must continue 
the spelling. Patrick, you spell. 

Patrick. Please, sir, and I don’t know the wurd. 

Teacher. James, spell. 

James. C-o-m com, m-u, mu, 8, ta, t-i-o-n, mution, commu- 
tation 

Teacher. That is right; go up. 

James _ up and William trips him]. Teacher, 
tried to throw me down. 

Teacher. William, will you take your seat? John, do you-spell 
the next word, molasses. 

John. M-o, mo, [smacks his lips] m-o, mo, [smacks them still 
louder) m-o-l-e, mole, [still smacking]. 

Teacher. What is the matter? 

John. Oh, I can’t spell that word; it’s so sweet. 

Teacher. Josiah, you spell it. 

Josiah [whose head has been turned in an opposite direction, now 
Saces the teacher, and spells slowly]. S-u, su, g-a-r, gar, sugar. 

Teacher. That it not the word. 

Josiah [slowly]. Why, that is as sweet a word as there is. 

Teacher. I don’t believe you are paying attention. 

Caleb. Teacher, I know how to spell the word 

Teacher. Spell it, then. 

Caleb [very earnest]. C-a-n, can, d-y, dy, candy. [He goes up.] 

Teacher. Hold on; that is not the word. Go back to your 
place. You all deserve to be punished severely. How can I 

ur in fresh instruction when you so neglect your lessons. 

will give youa recess. Boys you may all go out. [They 
all rush out.| Iam afraid I shall not succeed as a teach- 
er. They don’t seem to care whether they learn or not. I 
am half inclined to give up teaching school and go into some- 
thing else. And they say these are the best boys too! That 
the worst ones are at home husking corn, that when they come 
I shall need a heavy horsewhip to keep order. There will 
be little chance for me to tell them about the stars and the 
flowers. I doubt if they ever heard of oxygen and hydrogon- 
Yes—yes, I give the thing up.) Zeit. 


Joseph spell the first 


Bill Smith 





Stories about the English Kings, 





Come, let us wander among the dead kings and queens of 
England. Ah! we shall find many a wonderful thing to see. 
We shall find some sad, sad people sitting with crowns cn; 
we shall see strange things going on in the palaces, shall we 
not? First, we must have a guide-book or directory, and here 


jt ie, And I would advise you to learn it by heart, 


Two Williams, two Henrys, @ Richard and John, 

A Henry, three Edwards, a Richard, three Henrys, 

Two Edwards come next, a Richard, two Henrys, 
Edward, Mary and Lib ; James, two Charleys, two James, 
William and Mary, then Anne a:.d Four Georges, 
William the Fourth, and Queen Vic. : 

It is the year 1066 and Harold is king. But you see he has 
to wage s battle at Hastings, for William, Duke of Normandy, 
wants England; Normandy, you must remember, is a part of 
France. William was the conqueror ; he and his fellows speak 
the French language, and this they made the English learn. 
You will see strange doings now ; the poor English have their 





houses and lands taken from them and given to the French 





soldiers. William loved to hunt, so he tears down the houses, 
to make forests and ‘wild@’places where the deer may roam. He 
cared little for what the Fnglish suffered ; and so he had plenty 
of opposition, as you will see. He was so afraid of the people 
that he made them put out fire and light at eight o’clock every 
evening, and that they might have no excuse, a bell was rung 
called the curfew-bell (or cover-fire bell), and the English peo- 
ple still ring it, and itis rung in many villages in this coun- 
try from the custom thus learned 800 years, only have they 
rung it at nine o'clock now. The French soldiers built castles, 
too, all over the land and the poor English, as you will see, 
had a sad time; they tried to resist, but it was all in vain. 
They learned a great many French words. They had always 
said hog, calf and ox for example, but they began to say pork, 
veal and beef; you will see a great many such words if you look 
in Sthe dictionary, that will declare the doleful condition the 
English were in in those days. As you look on and see these 
things, you say to yourself, will the brave English succeed by 
and by ? But no, they never did. William was too strong and 
too able a soldier. He had three sons who are noted for quar- 
reling with each other, and silly fellows they must have been. 
Robert had short legs: William Had red hair; Henry loved 
books; their nick-names were curt-hose, rufus and beau ¢lerc; all 
these we now use, the curthose we call curtis. The common 
people in these days had few comforts and lived scarcely bet- 
ter than the Indians on the prairies: the monks had the books 
and all the little knowledge that was possessed ; so that they 
kept the accounts and did the writing. But every king must 
die at last. And the English finally heard that this conqueror 
of theirs was dead in France. Away sped William rufus to 
seize the money and crown in England, and by making fine 
promises you see he gets it. The money was mostly in silver 
in those days, nor was it coined like ours; it was in bars or 
chunks, and was weighed out and sold by weight and*it was 
worth a good deal more than now, I can tell you. The people 
soon saw that King Rufus was a mean and covetous man; he 
wanted all the money there'was in the kingdom. He knew 
how to use it too; he found he could buy Normandy, where his 
brother Robert reigned ; for Robert wanted to join the Crn- 
sades. What hosts of people you can see all wearing a cross 
on the right shoulder (the reason they called it a crusade is, be- 
cause the Latin word for cross is crus,) all going towards Pal- 
estine to drive the Turks awayffrom Jerusalem. But William 
the Red cared nought for crusade. He hunted in the forests 
that his father had made, and there he was killed ; by whom 
no one knows to this day. 

The people had always prophesied that he would be killed 
there, because they said the wrongs caused in making the for- 
ests must be avenged. And you will see if you watch careful- 
ly, that a wrong-doer is always in peril. This king rode out 
one beautiful morning in August to hunt the deer, and with 
him was a merry party. He took Walter Tyrrel as his com- 
panion, and was never seen alive again ; his body was found by 
a poor charcoal burner, pierced with an arrow. Tyrrel, it was 
discovered, had fled to France, and there he swore that the 
The king 





king was struck by an arrow from an unseen hand. 
; had enemies everywhere and was not safe even in his castle. 
And so, two of the Norman kings are gone.—Scholars Compan- 


wn, 


‘_—_eo . 
Tae Necessity or Free Ponvtar Epvucation.—To par- 
ticipate in the government and to supervise its action, the 





people must understand its mechanicism, and, to that end, 
they must be furnished a certain amount of necessary 
| knowledge, which c annot exist out of the conditions ot 


primary education. By right of sovereignty, they hold the 
| political power in their hands, and if it be suffered tobe- 
| couse an ignorant and unreasoning power, we shall be pre- 
| paring days of difficulty, if not disasters, for the Republic, 
| The best enactments of your constitutions will prove but 
| frail muniments against the dissolving influence of general 
ignorance and of the moral debasement which it fatally 
involves ; they will sink and crumble away, from the mo- 
ment that they shall cease to rest upon public and private 
virtue, developed by universal The most 
efficient laws are those which control, not by the power ot 
the sword but by the influence of enlightened principle. 
Without this principle, vivified by the touch of education, 
| there can be no peace in the community, no morals in soci- 
e.y, no wisdom in the legislator. By the probation which 
|it imposes on every one to become a good and useful cit- 
izen, it contributes to the abatement ofthe vices which 
deform the body social—dignifies the plainness of republi- 
can morals—exalts the character of privaye worth—fosters 
the development of public education, weich is the common 
share of the patrimony that the State is bound to dispense 
to ite younger members. We want common schools for 
the needs of society—free schools for all our coilde$n at the 
joint expense of the pedple and State—schools from which 
the light of knowledge, like the "un in the material heav 
ens, will shine in fruitfulness upon the world of mind.— 
Prof, Auzx. Dmarrry, LL.D., First State Supt. of Education 
in Louisiana, 1846. 


intelligence. 








ee eT nee 
“Lies! Big Lies!” 

Not #0 fast my friend; for if you would see the strong, 
healthy, blooming men, women and children that have been 
baised from beds of sickness, suffering and almost death, 
ty the use »f Hop Bitters, you would say. “Truth glori- 
ous truth.” See “Truths,” in another column. 
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The Two Dreams. 
Continued from Oct. 26, 
BY JOHN R&R. DENN. 





CHAPTER IL 
* The silver was gathered up and placed in the owner's hand ; 
the sixty cents he had earned was counted out to him, but he 
paused in doubt and hesitation. 

“Well, Silas, what would’st thou do with thy money ?” 

“I want to have you keep it for me.”, 

“‘T shall pay the interest if it is left for a year with me. Dost 
thou know what interestis? It is seven cents on each dollar, 
and in fourteen years is as much as the principal.” 

The Quaker then produced a little book and wrote Silas’ name 
on the cover. Inside, at the top of the page, he wrote: 


foen Evans in accel. uith Shlas Washburn 
\60 


and placed it in the boy's hands. How rich he felt! He 
ran in and showed it to hig mother, and explained that he had 
become an earner and lender of money. He felt that he had 
made a good beginpving and determined to go on. 

Of all the laborers in the mill none were more faithful than 
Silas. At the ringing of the first bell at half-past four in the 
morning, although sleepy, he crept out of his warm bed and 
hastened to the factory. The watchman was busy lighting the 
lamps, and this was part of Silas’ work. But each morning he 
found the Quaker was there also. The proprietor had found 
that his men worked better when his eye was upon them ; he 
was impartial, just, but strict. 

After several years had passed, it was very apparent that 
Silas was to become an important help. He was very ingeni- 
ous with machinery and had the art of repairing and improving 
the looms so as to produce good cloth. The Quaker was a 
good man of business, but he could not manage machinery, so 
that he was greatly pleased to delegate this work to one on 
whom he could depend. From ten cents a day he had gradu- 
ally increased the wages of the boy until they became one dol- 
lar, and still the whole sum remained in the Quaker’s hands ; 
for the earnings of his mother covered all the expenses of both. 
since they lived ia the Quaker’s house. Meanwhile his steady 
industry had attracted the attention of others. He was always 
at the Sunday school, and finally entered the Bible class and 
took his share of overseeing the library and distriburing the 
books. 

There was a gentleman in the town who had been postmas- 
ter for many years. He was not rich, but was, nevertheless, 
very generous. His house stood next to the little post office, 
and was a large square edifice, surrounded with tall Lom- 
bardy poplars. Having no children, it had been a question 
he had often debated, what he should do with his property. But 
this question was soon to recsive an answer. As he sat behind 
the numbered boxes one night he heard two persons talking ; 
they were two young men and one was Silas Washburn, and 
this is what was said : 





Nov. 18. To money lent, 








“ What are you reading now, Sile ?” 

“That's the difficulty, The Sunday school books are all too 
young for me, and there is nothing at all to read. I got one 
volume of Prescott’s Ferdivand and Isabella, but no one has 
the rest ?” 

“Well, I'm us bad offas you. But when I get to college I 
shall have a good chance, and so I am glad to get away.” 

It is curious how the seeds of thought are sown; it is won- 
derful how they spring up and bear fruit ; it is strange how vast 
the results that come from ideas! Mr. Hallock laid down his 
long clay pipe when the young men went out, saying to him- 
self, “‘ I can and will start a library.” The post office was shut 
up earlier than usual that night, so that two or three loiterera 
were too late to get their mail. 

“T wonder if Hallock is sick. I never knew him to shut up 
80 soon before.” 

“Guess he's out of tobacco—he never shuts up when he’s 
got plenty of that.” 

At this moment the postmaster was telling his wife his plan. 
She was as public-spirited as he. They, too, had in a plain 
way lived for others ever since they had been married. The 
funerals, the weddings, the important public meetings were not 
complete without them. A small farm was cultivated and 
honest labor gave them enough to supply the needy. But the 
new plan gave them an opportunity to do what they had long 
wanted todo. “I tell you,” was his common expression,‘ you 
must take care of the young people.” The “ new plan” was to 
carry out this idea. 

The first thing he did in the morning was to consult with 
Mr. Timothy Pickering. This was the Quaker’s foreman—a 
self-made man with many queer, but very benevolent ideas. 
He had traveled much, and had seen many countries. He was 
a great favorite with the young people ; for he had many a tale 
to tell of his adventures. To him “ the plan” seemed a good 
one, and he predicted its success. That evening a number of 
gentlemen met at the postmaster’s house. There was the 





Quaker with his broad-brimmed hat on ever in the parlor, then 
the minister, the lawyer, the doctor, the storekeeper and many 
others. Mr. Hallock said : 

“ Friends and neighbors, my wife and I want to do some 
good while we live and we want to have your advice. We 
think of turning our house into a library and reading-room, 
and ——” 

‘* Educational center,” said Mrs. Hallock. 

“ Yes, a place for light information. where all could come 
and get some good on week-days for their minds—just what 
you go to church for on Sunday. Not a school exactly—” 

“Yes, a school for grown-up people,” said his wile. 

‘Well, uot like the other schools. Now I want to know if 
you would like to have such a thing.” 

Mr. Hallock sat down to hear what his friends would say. 

‘I must tell thee, friend Warren, that I don't approve of 
anything that will render our young men gay and light-headed. 
They will want no gymnasium ; let them work with their hands 
as thou and I do. As to reading, there is too much reading, 
I fear.” : 

The Quaker was not squarely opposed to it—that was seen, 
and so many took courage. 

One after another spoke, and, finally, they wrote out a reso- 
lution : “Resolved, that this meeting do heartily approve of the 
plan proposed by Mr. and Mrs, Warren Hallock, for the benefit 
of the people of this town’’—to which all present appended their 
names. In a few days it was signed by nearly every person. 

A great change was soon made by carpenters and masons. 
The old house was prepared inside for a library and reading- 
room. A committee began to select books, and soon a thou- 
sand volumes were purchased. The same committee invited 
in the young ladies and gentlemen of the village to put on stout 
covcrs, and they had merry times over the work. A sign was 
put up over the front windows “The Hallock Association.” To 
this the good man and woman determined to give all their time 
and all their income, save enough to sustain themselves ; and to 
give all their property to it by Will. “Scholarships,” as they 
were called, were sold to all who called for them. 

To the surprise of many, John Evans purchased ten, and 
gave them to girls who worked in his factory. Others followed 
his example and soon a reading mania set in. Next a course 
of lectures was announced, and they were very interesting ; for 
some were about Africa, and some on Great Inventions, the 
Ocean, the Polar Regions, the Stars, etc., etc. Then a singing 
class was started, which was very successful. One of the rooms 
was fitted up as a museum and show-room, and every one con- 
tributed something, a picture, collection of minerals or stuffed 
bird. The result was that the members were at the “Associa- 
tion” constantly, for the rooms were open every eveving. There 
was now a place for them to assemble, something they had sad- 
ly needed before. Now and then the Quaker came in; Mr. 
Pickering, being a bachelor, was there every night: so that 
Mr. and Mrs. Hallock never wanted for guests. How they en- 
joyed it! 

Nothing could have been better for Silas; there were full 
sets of Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, and Conquest of Pe- 
ru ; Harper's Magazine, bound in more than fitty volumes, stood 
on the shelves ; and there was Chambers’ Miscellany in ten 
volumes—full of curious information. He was passionately 
fond of reading, and it seemed to him now that he would be 
perfectly happy. John Evans had carefully watched Silas and 
saw that he would never be the quiet Quaker that he himself 
was ; that he was anxious for enlightenment and improvement. 
It was this that led him to take an interest in the new enter- 
prise. When reproached for it by another Quaker he only said, 
“ The world moves, friend Matthew.” 

Silas became of the highest usefulness in the mill. It was 
apparent that the cloth that was made suited those who bought 
it. ‘‘Spencertown Mills” was the ticket put on every piece of 
cloth, and it became a favorite brand. One summer Silas was 
sent to examine some machinery in another state, and he took 
the opportunity to visit several woolen mills. He came back 
with new ideas, and the Quaker was greatly pleased. A new 
loom was ordered that could be made to weave a great varie- 
ty of patterns. The cloth produced was pronounced to be of a 
very superior quality. New and tasteful patterns were con- 
stantly invented, and by using only good wool the “ Spencer- 
town Mills” became famous. It was necessary soon to put up 
a new building. 

The Quaker sent for Silas and said, “ Friend, thy diligence is 
bringing in a great many orders, and’ (here he quietly chuck- 
led) “ much profit ; so I have called to ask thee if thou woulds’t 
like to be a partner and use thy money to put up the new 
building.” The young man was delighted with the prospect, 
and so it was soon known that he was to receive a quarter of 
the profits—in fact, he was owner of a quarter of the factory. 
It was Silas that now was overseeing matters; for John Evans 
was growing old ; he stood at the door at five o’clock in the 
morning, summer and winter, to see that all were prompt ; he 
went carefully over the mill to see that it was guarded against 
fire. By his advice, more of the pat2nt looms were purchased 
and put in the place of the old style, so that the better kind of 
cloth was increased. 








While at the “Association” one evening about three years 
after, Dr. Harris said to him : 

“ Washburn, that house next to me is going to be sole and 
it can be bought cheap. Why don’t you take it.” 

This was news that agitated Silas. It was the prettiest house 
in the village and stood next to Mr. Evans, being separated by 
a large yard. It had a barn and a garden ; it was painted white too ! 
He remembered the dream often years ago! He lay awake at 
night thinking over the past. He remembered the meat-shop ; 
his father and his slavery to strong-drink ; Mr. Jones and the 
rows ot bottles in his saloon ; his resolve he would not be a 
drunkard ; his father’s sickness and death. All, all the past 
rushed over him, He determined he would try to help some 
one that needed it, as Mr. Evans had done. 

It was soon known in Spencertown that George Wilkinson's 
house was going to be sold by the sheriff. He had given a 
mortgage to secure some money borrowed of Mr. Jones, and 
it was due. Now persons understood why their neighbor had 
got soreda face. It had been painted up by Mr. Jones and 
was to be paid for; all the whiskey and wine was in that 
mortgage. Yes, the pretty house had been drunk up by one 
man. Bills had been pasted up, the day came and quite a 
crowd assembled. The Quaker was there and so was Silas. 
The bidding began and one man bid $500, another $600 ; then 
Mr. Jones said $700. At this Silas looked at John Evans, who 
said, “I think thou will have to take it.” So he bid $800, 
then Mr. Jones got excited and said $900, and Silas called out 
$1000. No one said anything more, so the auctioneer struck 
it off to him, saying ‘“‘ May you live long and be happy in it.” 

Everybody was pleased with this purchase, They xnew that 
his mother and he deserved as good a house as any vue. So 
a large number of friends gathered when he gave “ a party”— 
as they called it. 

Silas had long admired the work of Mr. and Mrs. Hallock. 
One of the latest acts of “ the Association” was a series of 
temperance meetings. A physician from the State of Maine 
had been invited as speaker and he secured a large number of 
signavires to the pledge; every boy and girl under fifteen years 
of age, it was said, had signed it. Mr. Jones was very violent 
when these began. He would go to churck: no longer, as “the 
parsons,” he declared, “ had become fanatics.” But the town 
was aroused. At the last meeting it was determined that the 
“ Board of Excise” should be petitioned to grant no more li- 
censes, and this was finally agreed to. Spencertown now be- 
gan to be a bright and beautiful village. It could, however, 
never return the destroyed past—nor remove the pains in the 
hearts that had bled. ° 

The Quaker became less able to manage affairs, and proposed 
to sell another quarter interest in the mills to Silas. 

“ T shall sell it cheap to thee, for thou must see to affairs 
alone’’; and so the purchaye was made. The farmers brought 
in their wool and it was turned into cloth, which was sold at a 
fine profit, so that Silas found himself in a few years quite a 
rich man. Noone better understood how woolen:cloth should 
be made ; nor would he allow eny imperfect pieces to go out 
of the mill. He steadily kept his boyhood’s intention in view 
to extend the hand of help to those who needed it. He ro- 
membered the sad days he had had as he looked on the little 
fellows in the street, and determined to be an answer to their 
dreams as John Evans had been to his.—Scholar’s Companion. 
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The Missing Ship. 





A DECLAMATION. 

The ship Adantic was missing. She had heen due in New 
York for some days, and the people began to despair. Tele- 
graph depatches came in from all quarters. “Any news from 
the Atlantic?” And the word thrilled along the wires to the 
hearts of those who had no friends on board: ~“ No.” Day 
after day passed, and those who had friends on board began to 
make up their mourning. - Day after day passed, and the cap- 
tain’s wife was so ill that the doctor said she would die, if sus- 
pense were not removed, Day after day passed, and men look- 
ed at one another and said, “Ah, it is a sad thing about the 
Atlantic!” At length one bright and beautiful morning the 
guns boomed across the bay, and a ship was seen coming into 
port. Down went the people to the Battery and Castle Gar- 
den. Round she came most gallantly, and as she passed the 
immense crowds on the wharfs and at Castle Garden, the crew 
hoisted flags from trucks te mainchains. An officer leaped upon 
the paddle-box, put his trumpet to his lips, and cried out, 
“The Atlantic is safe. She has put into port for repairs!" Then 
such a shout! Oh, how they shouted! Shout! shout! shout! 
“ The Ailantic is safe!” Bands of music paraded the ctrests, 
telegraph wires worked all night long, “The Ad/antic is safe,” 
bringing joy to millions of hearts; and yet not one in a bun- 
dred thousand of those who rejoyced had a friend or relative 
on board that steamer. It was sympathy with the sorrow of 
others, with whom they had no tie in common, save that which 
God created when he made of one blood all the nations of the 
earth, and permitted us, as brethern, to call him the common 
Father of us all. 
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Education as a Science. 





By Aexanper Bary, LL.D.. 
Professor in the University of Aberdeen. 





Vil, THE EMOTIONS IN EDUCATION (concluded.) 
Emvutation—Prizes—P.ace-takisc.—All these names 
point to the same fact and the same motive—the desire of 
surpassing others, of gaining distinction ; a motive that has 
already been weighed. It is the most powerful known 
stimulant to intellectual application ; and, where it is in full 
operation, nothing else is needed. Its defects are (1) itis 


an anti-social principle, (2) it is apt to be too energetic, (3) 


it is limited to a small number, (4) it makes a merit of su- 
perior natural gifts. 


It is a fact that the human intellect has at all times teen | 


spurred to its highest exertions by rivalry, contest and the 
ambition of being first. Tne question is, whether a more 
moderate pitch of excellence, such as befits average facul-' 
ties, could not be attained without that stimulant. If so, 
there would be a clear moral gain. Be this as it may, there | 


is no need to bring it forward prematurely, or to press its | 


application at the beginning. In the infant stage, where 


the endeavor is to draw out the amicable sentiments, it is | which have to be summed up and set against the good, are | | prisoners are employed productively. 
better kept back. For tasks that are easy and interesting, —1—coercion or restraint, 2—the uneasiness of apprehen- | pro luction ; by w 
itis unnecessary. The pupils that possess unusual aptitude | sion, 3—the actual suffering, 4—the suffering caused to all| the preserving motives 


should be incited to modesty rather than to assumption. 
The greater prizes and distinctions affect only a very | 
small number. Place-capturing. as Bentham phrases it, 
affects all more or less, although in the lower end of a class 
position is of small consequence. Too often the attain- 
ments near the bottom are ni/. A few contesting eagerly | 
for being first, aud the mass phlegmatic, is not a healthy | 


class. 
Prizes may be valuable in themselves, and also a token 


of superiority. Small gifts by parents are useful incite- | 
ments to lessons ; the school contains prizes for distinction | 
that only a small ‘number can reach. The schoolmaster’s 
means of reward is chiefly confined to approbation or praise | 
—a great and flexible instrument, yet needing delicate | 
manipulation. Some kinds of merit are so palpable as to 
be described by numerical marks. Next, in point of dis- 
tinctness, is the fact that a thing is right or wrong, in part 


or in whole ; it is sufficient approbation to pronounce that | but every advantage, real or apparent, that has weighed as | | maste r. 
@ question is ‘correctly answered, a passage properly sl 


plained. This is the praise that envy cannot assail. 


unsafe are phrases of commendation ; much pams is needed | 


to make them both discriminating and just. 
have a palpable basis in facts. 
not always be attended with peans ; 


Most | 


of execution is known to be wanting. ‘There is nothing 
worse for authority than to overvaunt itself; this is the 
fatal step to the ridiculous. 

Whoever occupies a position of authority ought to be 
familiar with the general principles and conditions of pun- 
ishment, as they may be found set forth in the peal code 
of Bentham. The broad, exhaustive view there giv. n will 
co-operate beneficially with each one’s actual experience. 
I make no apology for presenting a short summary of his 
principles. 

After precisely defining the proper ends of punishment, 


it is groundless ; that is, 
real mischief (the other party consenting to what has been | 

| done), or where the mischief is overweighed®by a henefit of | 
| greater value. 





| er’s notice, where he is unaware of the consequences of hi: 
‘act, or where he is not a free agent. 3. Cases where it is 
| unprofitable ; ; that is, when the evil of the punishment ex- 
ceeds the evil of the offense. (The evils of punishment, 


| those that are in sympathy with the person punished.) , 
4. Cases where punishment is need/ess ; as when the end 
|can be attained in some cheaper way, as by instruction 
}and persuasion. In this class Bentham specially includes 
the offenses that consist in disseminating pernicious prin- 
ciples in politics, morality or religion. These should be 
met by instruction and argument, and not by the penalties 
of the law. 


| 


|mind an adequate notion of what a punishment really is. 
Hence the advantage of punishments that are easily learn- 
ed and remembered, agd that appear greater and not less 
, than they really are. 

| Next as to the main point, the measure of punishment : 
1. It should be such as clearly to outweigh the profit of 
| the offense; including not simply the immediate profit 

an inducement to commit it. 2. The greater the mis schief | 
of the offense, the greater is the expense that it is worth 
while to be at, in the way of punishment. 


| 


Yet it is mere impotence to utter threats when the power 


Bentham marks the cases unmeet for punishment: 1. Where | 
where there never has been any | 


2.. Where it is ineficacions, including cases | 
where the penal provision has not come before the offend- | 


Under what he calls the expense or frugality of punish- | 
| ment. Bentham urges the necessity of presenting to the | 


of intensity and duration ; this applies to fines, corpora 
punishment and imprisonment, also to censure or ill-name, 
2. Equability, or equil ap lica’ion unde: all circumstances - 
this is not easy to secure ;a fixed fine is an unequable 
punishment. 4. that is, punishments 
should be so adapted to offenses that the offender mayclear- 
ly conceive the inequality of the suffering 
crimes of different degrees of heinousness ; this property 
can be grafted on the variable punishments, as imprisop- 
ment. 
be found in the punishment whose idea exactly fits the 
crime. Bentham dilates upon this topic, to dis 
criminate it from the old crude method of an eye for an eye: 
| cases in point occur abundantly both in the family and iz 
| the 


|impressiveness of 


Commensurability 4 


attached to 


4. Characteristicalness ; this is where something can 





in order 


this is connected wita the 
all the 
companying the execution increase this effect. 


school. 5. Kremplarity ; 


a punishment ; solemnities ac- 
Bentham, 
however, did not sufficiently consider the evils attending 
'too great publicity, which have led to withdrawing pun- 
ishments from the gaze of the multitude ; 


intimated that they have been carried out. 
| or making punishments less costly to the 


it being ssmply 

6. Frugality ; 
state, as when 
Nubseri 


7. vency to 


‘akening the secu tive a:d strengthening 
; as in giving habits of labor to the 
8. Efficacy in disablement ; 
fice. 9. 
flictions, 
the popularity and unpopularity of punishments, whereby 
the public against the law 
when a punishment is unpopular, reluctant to 


idle. az in deposition from oi- 


Subservieney to compensation ; as by pecuniary in- 
10. Popularity. Bentham lay; much stress upon 
work for or 


sympathy may 


juries are 


| convict, and public agitation gets up fir remission of sen- 


11. this head Ben- 
tham comments upon the obscure and unintelligible de- 


tence. Simplicity of description ; under 


scriptions of the old law, as capital felony, premunire. 12. 
| Remissibility, in case of mistake. 
Punishments must go deeper than words ; indeed, the 


efficacy of blame depends on something else to follow. 


| Bearing in mind what are the evil tendencies to be encou 


tered in schosl discipline— want of application being the 
most constant—we may review the different kinds of pen- 
|alties that have been placed at the disposal of the school- 
The occasional aggravation of disorder and rebel- 
liousness has also to be encountered, but with an eye to the 


| Main requisite. 
3. When two | 
They need to _ Offenses come into competition, the punishment for the |of shameful positions and humiliating isolation. 
Distinguished merit should | | greater should be such as to make the less preferred; thus ' pealing to the sense of shame these are powerful with many 
silent recognition is “robbery with violence to the person is always punished more | but not with all ; 


Simple forms of disgrace have been invented, in the shape 
As ap- 


their power varies with the view taken 


the rule, the exceptions must he such as to extort admira-' severely than simple robbery. 4. The punishment to be so | of them by the collective body, as well as with individual 


tion from the most jealous The controlling circumstance 


is the presence of the collective body ; the teacher is not | 
speaking for himself alone, but directing the sentiments of |The punishment should not be greater than is needed for | idly lose power by repetition. 
6. There should be taken into account the cir- | 


a multitude, with which he should never be at variance ; 


adjusted that, tor every part of the resulting mischief, 
motive may be provided to restrain from causing it. 


| these ends. 


a sensitiveness. 
5. | for the greatest ; they may do to begin with, but they rap- 


They answer for smaller offenses, but not 
It is a rule in punishment 


to try slight penalties at first ; with the better natures, the 


his strictly private-judgments should be privately convey- | cumstances affecting the sensibility of the offenders, so that! mere idea of punishment is enough; severity is entirely 


ed. Bentham’s “ scholar-jury principle,” 
mally recognized in modern methods, is always tacitly at 
work. The opinion of the school, when at its utmost effic- 
iency, is the united judgment of the head and the members, 
the master andthe mass. Any other state of things is 
war ; although this, too, may be unavoidable. 


although not for- | the same punishment may not operate unequally ; as age, | unnecessary. 
7. The punishment needs to be in-| knows of nothing but the severe and degrading sorts 


| sex, wealth, position. 
creased in magnitude as it falls short of certainty. 


8. It 


| must be further increased in magnitude as it falls short in| galling to the young, 
Penalties that are uncertain and those | offenses, especially for riotous and unruly 
‘that are remote, correspondingly fail to influence the mind. | which it has all the merits of ‘‘ characteristicalness 


| point of proximity. 


It is acoarse and blundering system that 


Detention from play, or keeping in after hours, is very 
and it ought to suffice for even serious 
tendencies, for 


The 


Punisawent.—The first and readiest, and ever the best|9. When the act indicates a habit, the punishment must | excess of activity and aggressiveness is met by withhold- 
form of punishment is censure. reprobation, dispraise, to | be increased so as to outweigh the profit of the other of- | ing the ordinary legitimate outlets. 


which are applicable all the maxims above laid down.for | 


/fenses that the offender may commit with impunity ; this 


Tasks or impositions are the usual punishment of neglect 


praise. Definite descriptions of definite failures, without | is severe, but necessary as in putting down the coiners of | of lessons, and are also employed for rebelliousness—the 


note or comment, are a power to punish. When there are | 
aggravations, 
commentary may be added ; but in using terms of repro- | 


base money. 10. When a punishment well fitted in its 


be of use to employ it, although alittle beyond the measure 


pain liesin the intellectual ennui, which is severe to those 


such as downright carelessness, a damaging | | quality cannot exist in less than a certain quantity, it may | that have no liking for books in any shape. They also 


possess the irksomeness of confinement and fatigue drill. 


bation, still more strict regard has to be paid to discrimi- | of the offense ; such are the punishments of exile,expulsion They may be superadded to shame, and the combination is 


nation and justice. The degrees of badness are sometimes 
numerical, as by the quantity of lesson missed, and the rep- 
etition of inattention ; this very definiteness literally stated 
is more cutting than epithets. 

Strong terms of reproofshould be sparing, in order to be 
more effective. Still more sparing ought to be tones of 
anger. Loss of temper, however excusable, is really a 
victory to wrong-doers ; although for the moment it may 
strike terror. Unless a man is of fiendish nature through- 


out, he cannot maintain a consistent course if he gives way 
Indignation under control is a mighty weapon. 


to temper. 





from a society, dismissal from office. 11. This may be the 


}son. 12. In adjusting the quantum, account is to be taken 


able. 13. If, in carrying out these provisions, anything 


of the circumstances that render all punishment unprofit- | 


| & formidable penalty. 
case more particularly when the punishment is a moral les- | 


With all these various resources ingeniously plied—em- 
ulation, praise, censure, forms of disgrace, confinement, im- 
positions—the necessity for corporal punishments shoulé 
be nearly done away with. In any well regulated school, 





occurs tending to do more harm than the good arising from where all the motives are carefully graded, through a long 
the punishment, that thing should be omitted. | series of increasing privations and penalties, there shouid 

In regard to the selection of punishments, Bentham lays | be no cases but what are sufficiently met. The presence 
down a number of tests or conditions whereby they are | of pupils that are not amenable to such means, is a discord 
fitted to comply with the foregoing requirements : 1. The , and anomalp ; and the direct remepy would consist in re- 





quality of rariability ; a punishment should have degrees moving them to some place where the lower ratu.es are 
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grouped together. Inequality of moral tone is as much to 
be deprecated in a class as inequality of intellectual advance- 
ment. There should be reformatories, or special insti- 
tutions, for those that cannot be governed like te major- 
ity. 

Where corporal punishment is kept up, it should be at 
the far end of the list of penalties ; its slightest application 
should: be accountedthe worst disgrace, and should be 
accompanied with stigmatizing forms. It should be re- 
garded as a deep injury to the person that inflicts it, and 
to those that have to witness it—as the height of shame 
and infamy. It ought not to be repeated with the same 
pupil ; iftwo o: three applications are not enough, removal 
is the proper course. 

The misfortune is, that in the national schools the worst 
and most neglected natures have to be introduced; yet 
they should not brutalize a whole school. Even when 
children are habituated to blows at home, it does not fol- 
low that these are necessary at school; parents are often 
unskillful as well as hampered in all their circumstances, 
and emergencies are pressing ; the treatment at school may 
easily rise above the conduct of the family. In many 
instances the school will be a welcome haven to the chil- 
dren of troubled homes, and lead to the generous response 
of good behavior. 

In point of fact, however, the children of wretchedness 
are not always those that give trouble, nor is it the schools 
where these are found that are most given to corporal pun- 
ishments. The schoolmaster’s moat wayward subjects come 
often from good families, and they are found in schools of 
the highest grade. There should be no difficulty in send- 
ing away from superior schoolsall such as could not be 
disciplined without the degradation of flogging.* 

Tae Disciptixe or Consequences.—The idea of Rousseau 
that children, instead of being punished, should be left to 
the natural consequences of their disobedience, has much, 
plausibility, and is taken up at the present day by educa- 
tionists. Mr. Spencer has dwelt upon it with great em- 
phasis. 

One obvious limitation to the principle is, that the re- 
sults may be too serious to be used for discipline ; children 
have to be protected from the consequences of many of 
their acts, 

What is intended is, to free parents and others from the 
odium of being the authors of pain, and to throw this upon 
impersonal agencies, toward whom the child can entertain 
no resentment. But, before counting on that result, two 
things are to be weighed. For one, the child may soon be 
able to see through the device, and to be aware that after 
all the pain is brought about by virtue of a well laid scheme 
for the purpose ; as when the unpunctual child is left be- 
hind. The other remark is, that the personifying or an- 
thropomorphic tendercy being at its greatest in early years 
every natural evil is laid to the door of a person known or 
unknown. The habit of looking at the laws of Nature, in 
their crushing application, as cold, passionless, purposeless, 
is a very late and djfficult acquirement, one of the triumphs 
of science or philosophy ; we begin by resenting everything 
that does us harm, and are but too ready to look round for 
an actual person to bear the brunt of our wrath. 

A further difficulty is the want ‘of foresight and fore- 
knowledge in children; they are unable to realize conse- 
quences when the evil impulse is upon them. This, of 
course, decreases by time, and, according as the sense of 
consequences is strengthened, these become more adequate 
as a check to misconduct. It is then indifferent whether 
they are natural or ordained. 

Among the natural consequences that are relied on as 
~* Festimonials are adduced from very distinguished men, 
to the effect that without flogging they would have done noth- 
ing. Melancthon, Johnson, Goldsmith, are all quoted for a 
sentiment of this kind. We must, however, interpret the fact 
on a wider basis. There was no intermediate course in those 
days between spoiling and corporal punishment ; he that spared 
the rod hated the child. Many ways can now be fcund of 
spurring young and capable minds to application; and cor- 
poral punishment would take an inferior position in the mere 
point of efficiency. 

It is not to be held that corporal punishment, to such ex- 
tent as is permissible, is the severest form of punishment that 
may be administered in connection with the school. For mere 


correctives of misbehavior in the family are such as these : 
going with shabby clothes, from having spoiled a new suit ; 
getting no new toys toreplace those that are destroyed. 
The case of oue child having to make reparation to an- 
other for things destroyed is move an example of Benth- 
am’s “ charecteristical " punishment. 

In school, the discipline of consequences comes in under 
the arrangements of the school for assigning each one’s 
merit on an impersonal plan, the temper or disposition of 
the master being nowhere apparent. The regulations 
being fixed and understood, non-compliance punishes it 
self.— Popular Science Monthly. 


Teaching What We Make It. 


Teaching is pleasant, or teaching is irksome, 
Just as we chance to take it; 
Teaching is pleasing or teaching is tiresome, 
Just as we choose to make it; 
And teachers who grumble and teachers who scold 
At pupils and their daily recital, 
Would grumble and scold if the wisdom untold 
Of a Solon was at their disposal. 
It is all very well to have talent and lore, 
But if these we have not we must bear it ; 
It is all very well to have muscle in store, 
Though we find if we must, we can spare it; 
But if cultured or not so, and teaching is new, 
We're wise if we teach well what we do know, 
And earnestly follow this old maxim ro true 
That “ Thoroughness with instruction should go.” 








To encourage us on when we meet with reproof, 
Cheering us on when nigh to dspair,e 

Is the thought that we will, in all honor or truth, 
Be remembered by the youth in our care. 

And in city or country, wherever we are, 
And no matter what be our position, 

Be our hearts but in tune, and our ways above par, 
Gladly received will be our instruction. 


Not all can be noted, but all can be noble, 
For our work’s the same—the noblest, the best— 
And if truly we teach the best ve are able, 
The effort put forth will surely be blest. 
Yes,’ Teaching is irksome, or teaching is pleasant, 
Just as we are happening to make it; 
But if we cheerfully teach, our hearts will be lent, 
To our teaching and pleasure fej in it it. 
—THOMAS EDWARDS. 





For the New Yorx Scnoon Journat. 
A Visit to the National Kindergarten at 
Washington. 





CONTINUED. 
(This lesson preceded the one on tablets.) 

The teacher now brought out a box of small sticks of 
various sizes, called the eighth Gift, representing I was 
told, the edges of the solids, with which the children play. 
Some of these little ones had already visited the Kinder- 
garten the previous year, or their replies would have been 
marvelous. A bowl with soaked peas and some dishes be- 
longing to a toy tea-set were also ready to be brought into 
requisition. 

“Henry, what is this in my hand?” 

“A little stick.” 

“ Lee, is it like anything we have used in our work be- 
fore?” 

“Tt is like a slate pencil.” 

Other children reply ; “ like a lead pencil, a gas pipe, the 
leg of a chair, a stick of candy, a flute, a tree.” 

“What part of the tree, Minnie ?” (not 5 years éld but 
one of last year’s[scholars.) 

“The trunk and limbs of the tree.” 

“ Now, Nora, is going to tell me, what we call any thing 
that has only one curved face, but two flat faces ?” 

“Cylinder shape.” (Last year's pupil, 4} years old). 

“ Yes, this little stick is cylinder shape, though its two 
ends are so tiny, that it cannot stand on either one.” 

“But we are not going to play with sticks alone this time, 
here is something else, that I shall give you. By using 
this we can not only lay any thing we wish, but can put it 
together and hold it ; yes, we can take it home, to give to 


pain a whipping would often be chosen in preference to the i paps or mamma.” 


intolerable irksomeness of confinement during play or after 
hours, and of impositionsin the way of drill tasks; while the 
language of censure may be so cutting as to be far worse than 
blows. What is maintained is, that these other punishments 


are not so liable to abuso, nor so brutalizing to all concerned, 
as bodily inflictions. 


“Ts this pea shaped like the little stick ?” 

“No, it is tike a ball, it is curved in every direction” said 
Helen, also one of last year’s pupil. 

“ Like our worsted balls?” 

“ No, like the wooden sphere,” said Leah. 

“The very same color, but of different material. 





Why 





do I not give you cnnning little wooden balls to play 
with?” 

“Tt has to be soft, or our stick will not go into it.” 

“Why shou'd the stick be hard? You cannot tell me. 

“ Because the point of it must be firm enough to break 
the skin of the pea and hold it there.” 

“Tf the pea was made of wood what would happen to the 
little stick, when it tries to pierce a hole in in?” 

“It would break.” 

“ Whatjis the pea made of?” 

“Tt grew.” 

“That is a very nice answer, Mildred. It is part ofa 
plant, and while it was growing, good mother earth fed its 
roots every day. The kind rain and loving san all did 
their best to help the little pea-vine grow tall and change 
its pretty flowers into pods with peas in them. None of 
us can make one pea. God has given to the earth all that 
is wanted to feed the little pea. Now eachchild shall have 
four sticks and four peas. I want you to make me a square 
window. Eddie LaFetra, what size must these little sticks 
be, to make a square window with them?” 

“They must be equally long.” (last year’s pupil). 

“Yes, thatis so. As soon as window is made lay it 
down and sit back in your chairs. In what direction do 
two of your little sticks run, Ellen?” 

“Two run in a vertical, and two in a horizontal diree- 
tion.” 

“ Rudolph, what part of the window are your peas.” 

“The corners.” 

“All that is wanting now isa pane of glass.” 

Each child now told what part of the house their 
window belonged to. One child had a church window with 
pretty pictures on it, another a prison window; then a 
short story about a poor sick child, who could never go out 
to see the trees or play in the garden, and how his little 
friend brought him a pet plant, which he placed in the win- 
dow, that it might be kissed each day by the sun. How 
contented and happy he felt watching it grow. After the 
story the children amused themselves, making anything 
they pleased, for more sticks were given to them and the 
little teacups to each filled with peas. One little girl beg- 
ged for acurved wire so as to make R, but was told that 
they could not have wires to-day, as the children were 
permitted to carry their things home, but when they use 
wires they have to be used again in the Kindergarten. She 
was shown, how to break the sticks so as to form curves, 
and she made a perfect NORA. 

As the time approached for the Primary Class to come 
in, one of the children collected all the sticks, after they 
had been separated the larger from the shorter and laid them 
orderly before each one. The peas and dishes were put 
away by the teacher, and soon the older children marched 
in and took their seats. Then they all rose together and 
marched out. Their hats having been given to them in 
their seats, they went out to the play-ground and formed 
a long row, to play the Gardener and the Flowers. The 
Gardener represented by Miss Olga, sang : 


Some flowers I want to find, 
Into a wreath to wind, 

I want you one and all, 

The larger and the small. 


The “Flowers” sang advancing three steps, holding each 
other by the hand, and then stepping back again : 


“ Pray, sir, but do not find us, 
Into a wreath to wind us. 

We'll in the garden stay 

We love our liberty.” 


The Gardener claps his hands and all the flowers run to 
the other side trying to escape being caught. Each larger 
child held a smaller one by the hand, to prevent their fol- 
lowing, I noticed. Every one caught became a gardener 
with the first, and helped catch the flowers, singing the 
gardener’s part of the song. After the flowers were all 
caught, a ring was formed and sang: 

“ The flowers now are fouud, 
Into a wreath they’re wound, 

So sweetly it is scented, 

To our friends we will present it.” 

Then all marched in the house, singing a marching time : 

As they passed through the recitation room, they laid 
their hats upon a long table they passed, without interrupt- 
ing the march, while one child remained behind to hang 
the hats up in their places. They all stood in front of their 
chairs until the signal for sitting down was given. If your 
Readers are interested, I shall continue to relate what I 
saw in next week’s Jourwat. 
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The Old School-House. 


On the village green it stood, 
And a tree was at the door, 

Whose shadows broad and good 
Reached far along the floor 

Of the school-room, when the sun 
Put on his crimson best, 

And his daily labor's done, 
Like a monarch sank to rest. 





How the threshold wood was worn, 
How the lintel post decayed ; 
By the tread at eve and morn 
Of the feet that o’er it strayed— 
By the presence’of the crowd 
Within the portal small— 
By the joy’s emerald shroud 
That wrapp’d and darken’d all. 


That school-house dim and old J 

dow meny years Lave flow 
Sicce ‘in its little foid 

My name was kindly known. 
How different it seems} 

From what it used to.be, 
When gay as morning dreams, 

We play’d around}the tree! 
How we watched the lengthen’d ray, 

Through the dusty window pane ; | 
How we longed to be away, 

And at sport upon the plain, 
To leave the weary books, 

And the master’s careful eye, ' 
For the flowers and brooks, 
— And the cool and open sky. 
Alas! where now are they— 

My early comrades dear? 
Departed far away, 

And I alone*am here ; 
Some are in distant climes, 

And some in churchyard cold, 
Yet iz tells of happy times,’ 

That school-house dim and old. 


———<—4 <2 6 ——— - 


Ducies OF Pupils. 
To the School. 

1. To be prompt and regular in attendance at school. 

2. To observe and obey the rules and regulations of the 
school. 

3. To attend cheerfully to every duty. 

4. To remember that the school is kept for your benefit. 

5. To do your full part in making your school the best 
possible. 

In the school-house. 

1. To attend quietly and faithfully to your own business at 
your own desk. 

2. To attend promptly to every school requirement. 

3. To move quietly but quickly about the school-room 
and halls. 

4. To recite lessons iu a full natural tone of voice, pro- 
nouncing every word distinctly. 

5. To do all manual work upon slates, paper, or black- 
boards, with the greatest rapidity consistent with 
neatness and accuracy. 

6. To avoid disturbing the school by such unnecessary 
annoyances as 





1. Dropping slates and pencils. 
2. Noisily taking articles from desks. 
3. Noisily using pencils upon slates and desks. 
4. Noisily handling paper and turning leaves. 
5. Moving the feet upon the floor. 
6. Striking the desk frames with the feet when 
changing position. 
7. Attempting to sharpen pencils. 
8. Using the lips while studying. 
9. Careleasly opening and closing the doors. 
10. Unnecessarily calling the teacher’s attention to 
trifles. 
11. Interrupting the teacher when hearing a recitation. 
12. Bringing to desks articles not needed in school. 
13. Studying upon the wrong exercise. 


. Forgetting to bring your books to school. 

15. Forgetting where the lesson ir. 

16. Losing the place in recitation. 

17. Inattention to the instruction. 

18. The habit of not understanding a question without 
19. Answering questions before called upon to do so. 








20. Exhibiting vexation at any occurrence. 


21. Assuming a threatening aspect for any cause, 
22. Exhibiting any form of selfishness. 
23, Offensive egotism and self-assertion. 
24. Loitering upon the verge of mischief. 
25. Indulging in quiet vacuity of thought. 
Outside the school-house. 
1. To go to and from school in such a manner as not to 
disturb any one. 
2. To go directly home at the close of school. 
2. To come to school at the proper hour and not earlier. 


4. To make no unnecessary noise in the neighborhood of 


the school-house. 
5. To obey at once the signal for entering the school-house. 
To Teachers. 

1. To be dutiful, polite, and respectful to teachers. 

2. To render proper excuses for absence and tardiness. 

3. To obey promptly and cheerfully all signals from 

teachers. 

t. Tu co-cperate with them in their efforts in your behalf. 

5. To assist them in carryizg 1 .to effect any plans for the 
good of the school. 

To school-mates. 

. To be kind and courteous co all. 

. To be guilty of no rudeness to others. 

. To speak no ill of others. 

. To say nothing of others that you would not freely say 
in their presence. 

. To avoid tale-bearing. 

. To avoid wasting the time of sehool-mates by whisper- 
ing, writing or passing notes, or by diverting their 
attention with nods and signs. 

. To exhibit a helpful spirit in all your relationships. 

. To protect the weak and unfortunate. 

To exercise a watchful care over little ones going to 

and from school. 7 

To indulge in nothing more objectionable than a gen 

erous emulation in your work. 

To property. 


~ 


10. 


20. To be truthful and use good language on all occasions. 
—Svrr. Dory in Ed. Weekly. 


>< 
>< 


Education in Literature. 








The meaning of the two words, as Cerived from the Latin 
is, to lead out the mind in letters, in books, in poetry, im 
history, or in the fine and useful arts. The mind should be 
led out for the same purpose that you go out to work, to 
exercise it, tomake it strong, to make it more active. The 
mind should be led out, in general intelligence, to qualify 
it for the active duties of life. To live without cultivating 
the mental faculties, is not living for the grand and glori- 
ous design of our Creator. We have faculties given us, 
whose functions are to acquaint ourselves with literature, 
and which will remain in a state of inactivity, unless called 
forth by literature. There isa great class of men, who 
‘rom time to time hoard up riches, labor day and night to 
gather chests full of gold, and store it away never to bring 
it forth again, thus neither bettering themselves, nor others, 
There is another class of men, who collect riches, but do 
not store away forever, they scatter it abroad, bettering 
not only themselves, but others. The former class repre- 
sents the non-literary student, the latter class the literary 
student. The non-literary student has no influence, no 
power, no position in society. The literary student fills hig 
mind with knowledge, but has the power to lead out the 
sublime and grand attributes of his faculties, thereby not 
only magnifying and beautifying himself, but also those 
with whom they come in contact. 

Show me a great man, or a great woman, andI will show 
you one that has a literary education, Dick and Luther, 
the two greatest men Europe ever knew, :n1 whose in- 





fluence for good is felt all over the world, were great liter- 


ary students. So was Catherine Beecher. An education 
of this kind is to the student as the compass to the marincr, 
to direct his thoughts, to direct his ship. 

The teacher should mark out a course of reading and 


1. Never to cut, mar, mark, or injure desks, walls, fences, | steadily pursue it. We note down a few books as worthy 


or any school property whatever. 

. To use and guard public property as carefully as if it 

belonged to Four parents, 

. To avoid any injury to private property. 

. To return every article to its place after using it. 

. To keep your books and slates covered, and learn how 

to use them properly. 

. To keep your desk and its contents in good order. 

. To keep the floor about your desk neat and clean. 

. To be careful in the use of ink and not stain desks or 

books. 

. To see that your shoes are clean before entering the 

school-house. 

10. To be very careful of all your things and waste nothing. 
To yourself. 

1. To remember that promptness, energy, patient industry, 
enthusiasm, and earnestness are the surest reliance 
for success in student life as well as in business life. 

To remember that there is a time and a place for work, 
for play, for study, and for rest, and that the school- 
room is the place for study. 

. To feel the importance and understand the great value 

of time, and to learn how to improve it. 

. To cultivate every grace of mind and person. 

. To exercise tact in your association and dealings with 
others. 

To be obedient and respectful to parents. 

To be always neat and tidy in dress and person. 

To cultivate a cheerful disposition. 

To be mindful of the rights and feelings of others. 

. To do right and as you would like to have others do 

by you. 

. To be kind and polite to all. 

. To be in earnest in your work and equally earnest at 

play in the time for play. 

. To cultivate that self-reliance which always commands 
respect. 

To do the very best you can in every work and exercise. 

To know that the results of your best work are the 
only ones of much value to you. 

To preserve files of your written school exercises. 

To have noting in hands nor upon desks during study 
or recitation time that is not absolutely needed in the 
work you are doing. 

18. To obey all the laws you can learn for securing and 
preserving perfect physical health. 

To let no day pass without adding something to your 
store of knowledge} 


id 


14, 
15. 


16. 
17. 


19. 





of careful attention : 
Wallace’s Russia. 
Green's Short History ot the English People. 
Trench’s Study of words. 
Mathew’s Getting on in the world. 
Mrs. Fawcett's Political Economy for Beginners. 
Green’s View of American Revolution, 
Tyndall's Glaciers of the Alps. 
Howell's Venetian Life. 
Huxley's Day Sermons. 
Merivale’s Rome. 
Tyndall's Heat a Mode of Motion. 
Hamerton’s Thoughts about Art. 
Butler’s Analogy of Religion. 
Buckland's Curiosities of Natural History. 
G. P. Marsh’s Man and Nature. 
Smile’s Self help, or Blackie’s Self-culture. 
Carlyle’s Hero Worship. 


-—-— oe -- 


New Haven.—Some weeks since a scheme of the New 
Haven clergymen was planned for introducing religious 
worship in the public schools of that city op s basis which: 
should harmonize both Catholics and Protestants. This wag 
submitted to the Board of Education, and has been reject- 
ed, for the reason that the simple devotional exercises here- 
tofore in use have been resumed without any complaint, 
and that it would not be judicious to make a change so 
radical and unexpected. They say:— 

“If a separation of the children according to their relig- 
ious faith is a right arising out of conscientious scruples, it 
is certainly a right which each person possesses, and which 
should be accorded to everyone who demands it, and no 
agreement among the clergy can make its recognition de- 
pendent upon arithmetical computation. If this method 
be conceded, the committee sees no limitation which cam 
be put to the subdivision of the schools, It does not seem 
that to be present with respectful silence without being 
asked to participate while devotional exercises like that in 
use is performed is a real invasion of religious liberty. The 
committee thinks it unwise policy to accord to those of un- 
religious faith privileges denied to all others. Practica 
difficulties in the way are lack of school room into which 
the children of different faiths could retire for their exer- 
cises; some teachers would be unwilling to conduct the 
proposed exercises; the ascertainment of the proposed 30 
per cent. would be a source of uncertainty and dispute.” 

The Catholics do not seem to be pleased with the wayfit 
has turned out. 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 30, 1878. 


This paper may fall into the hands of some one not a sub- 
scriber, as we endeavor to reach such by sending out extra 
copies. We beg him carefully to consider: 

1, That no teacher can do justice to his pupils without a 
thoughtful study of the principles and practice of Edu- 
cation—the main themes of this paper ; the truly illumin- 
ated minds asks for “more light"—the dying words of 
the great Goethe. 

2. That the views and methods of the most successful 
educators in the country are found in its pages; and 
they are indespensable to one who aims to be a first class 
teacher. 

3, That the exvenditure of four cents a wee will he - 

+ real economy— for you will be better prepared, more 
energetic and attractive as a teacher, and every pupil un- 
der your charge will feel it. 




















Educational Builders. 





Educational workers and educational builders are very 
different ; these are many ; those are few ; one is satisfied to 
do the work and draw the pay; he is accidentally in the 
field. Another, instead of resting content with the little 
knowledge that is required to obtain a certificate, deter- 
mines to advance ; to be a better, stronger, ampler teacher 
each successive year. It is this class that build. They 
feel that education is at best in a rudimentary stage. Its 
processes are carried on by those who have little or no 
knowledge of the art. Hence the need of ardent workers 
—yes, of those who will improve the structure, who will 
leave it far better than they find it. Some simply pluck off 
the fruit; others prune the branches and dig about the 
roots in order that it may bear more fruit. There is 
responsibility somewhere. Who are responsible? We 
reply, all are responsible. Let every reader accept a share 
of it and labor to build up the educational structure, to 
diffuse knowledge in relation to its objects and methods, its 
advancement and development. Encourage the diffusion 
of educational thought. See that educational journals 
receive your help, And finally do s. that is possible to 
arouse those who are utterly unconscious they have any 
responsibility higher than keeping the children still and 
hearing their lessons. 


em eee 


No Time, 


A note from a sterling principal says: “I have nine as- 
sistant teachers, but I cannot induce them to take an edu- 
cational journal; they say they have no time! nor could I 
get them to read one if I pa; for it myself; no fact is so 
discouraging.” This reminds us of a miracle performed 
upon ten persons; only one, it appears, returned to give 
any thanks. ‘Where are the nine?” was the question. 
For upon all of these ten teachers a great educational work 
has been wrought—a real miracle ; they are not barbarians, 
thanks to a different teaching ; they know something of the 
earth, the sca, the air; something of God and Heaven. All 
of their real value has been derived from some educator 
who had time to tell them this wonderful knowledge. Have 











they time, we wonder, to make frizzles, bangs, and trains 
to sweep the dirty school-room floor; to work crochet ; to 
read novels, etc., etc.? Not at all! Those people who 
are so economical of their time that they cannot pray, find 
plenty of time to gossip, if nothing worse; those teachers 
who “have no time” to read upon education, find more 
time to waste in one year, than a real teacher does in ten. 
These same teachers probably have no time to prepare 
themselves daily on the lessons the pupils are to recite. 
They enter to-day the same as yesterday; know no more, 
probably a little less. Teaching, to them, is turning around 
a question-crank ; it is, as they manage it, about equal to the 
organ-grinder’s business, only it is so respectable. They do 
not at all consider the claims the pupil may have upon 
them, that they enter fre-h and bright each morning, so 
that the class look forward to their coming with delight. 
“She will have something to tell us to-day.” 

Those who complain for want of time to read on educa- 
tional subjects are only teachers in name. They have 
sought the school for the purpose only of securing a little 
money, and hence the spirit of teaching is wanting; there 
is plenty of language that may be in measure and rhyme, 
and not be poetry, because the spirit of poetry is wanting. 
It produces no permanent effect upon its readers ; so with 
this teaching. 

Teachers, take time to make yourselves the best kind of 
teachers; take time to know more to-day about teaching 
than yesterday ; take time to know the reason why knowl- 
edge, presented in a certain method, serves to develop the 
human mind, and presented differently, really produces 
stupidity. Take time to know the work of the great mas- 
ters of your profession. Take time to prepare yourself 
daily to teach as well as the most faithful of your pupils 
does to recite. Take time to investigate the principles 
upon which your methods are based; take time to study 
over each pupil to see if you are doing him all the good 
you can. Take time to learn what other laborers in the 
field are doing. Take time so to live and act that your 
Creator will at each moment of the day say of your deeds 
“ Well done, good and faithful servant.” 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Tae Board or Epvcatiox.—The Commissioners met 
November 11th. Present, Messrs. Wood, Bell, 
Beardslee, Cohen, Donnelly, Dowd, Goulding, Halsted, 
Jelliffe, Katzenburg, Manierre, Place, Traud, Walker, 
West, Wetmore, Wickham, Watson, and Wheeler. 

R. L. Phythian, Commander of the School-ship St. Mary, 
sent in his resignation, as he had been detached by the or- 
der of the Secretary of the Navy. He tenders his grati- 
tude and thanks. 

COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. 

Mr. Dowd was called to the Chair, and the Board took 
up the report of the Committee on Salaries and Economy. 

Mr. Walker said it was necessary to separate the legis- 
lative and judicial functions exercised by the City Super 
intendent. 

The new By-Laws pertaining to examinations, etc., says 
in substance :— 

The City Superintendent or assistants shall visit every 
school once during the year, ’andJf'whenever any class or 
school is reported fair, indifferent or bad, such class or school 
shall be visited and revisited either until it is brought up 
to the standard of good or the teacher having charge of the 
same shall have been reported as incompetent to the Board. 
The teachers complained of as incompetent shall have the 
right of being heard before the Committee on Teachers. 
In case any Board of Trustees or the Principal of a school 
shall request, the Superintendent shall examine any class. 

(Mr. Jelliffe said it was important the principals should 
have the power to have any classes examined by the Supt. 
when they wished; Mr. Wetmore thought it might be 
used to oppress the assistants. Mr. W said the princi- 

als could stand three or four poor teachers; but as the 

rustees appoint their favorites, they will put in a great 
many poor ones; there isa great deal of nepotism in the 
schools ; there are poor Trustees and there are good Trrus- 
tees; he was not to be cowed from expressing his views; 
those are the best schools where the principals have the 
oversight of the teachers. Mr. Wheeler to this 
Mr. Jelliffe said the principal ought to be able to have any 
class examined. M. Goulding thought the President bad 
made a strange charge). 

The City Superintendents shall convene on the last Sat- 
urday of each month for the purpose of consultation, at 
which the President of the Board of Education may be pres- 
ent and participate. No person shall be examined for a 
teacher’s license who has not attained the age of eighteen 
years of age. No candidate shall be examined except on 


the written request of a Commissioner of Common schools, 
or of the chairman or majority of the Board of Trustees, 
and should the examination had thereupon be satisfactory, 
a license shall be issued only upon the presentation to the 
City Superintendent of a certificate signed by the chairman 
or a majority of the Trustees of any Ward, stating that a 
vacancy exists. 

(Mr Watson thought this was an attempt to put the ap- 
pointment of teachers into the hands of the Board.) 

Any person receiving a permanent license shall be author- 
ized to teach as assistant teacher in any of the grades, of 
any of the schools under the jurisdiction of the Board. 
But no permanent license shall be conferred upon any can- 
didate until after six months’ practical experience as a 
teacher in one of the Common Schools of this city, and the 
City Superintendent may limit the license to grades to be 
therein specified. (Mr. Jelliffe opposed the last clause.) 

The subjects in which the City Superintendent shall ex- 
amine candidates for provisional licenses shall be as follows : 

Reading, Spelling, English Grammar, History of the 
United States, English Literature, Arithmetic, Algebra 
through Quadratic Equations, Plane Geometry, Descriptive 
Astronomy, Physics, Zoology or Physiology, and Principles 
and Methods of Teaching. 

The examination in the foregoing subjects shall be partly 
oral and partly in writing; and the written answers of the 
candidate shall be open to the inspection of the members of 
the Board of Education. 

Any candidate failing to receive an average of fifty per 
cent. in the various studies prescribed, shall not be re-ex- 
amined within one year, and any candidate receiving an 
average between 50 ‘and 75 per cent. shall not be re- 
examined until four months shall have elapsed. 

(On this President Wood said in reply to some who 
thought a lady teacher might fail from embarassment—“ If 
they cannot attain 75 per cent., it is better they be not em- 
ployed as teachers in our pubjic schoo!s.”) 

(Mr. Beardslee wa: vy anxious tiat tle “one year” 
should be six months, aud the “four months” three months). 

The City Superintendent and such of his assistants as he 
may designate, shall prepare a manual for the use of teach- 
ers, and it shall_be valid as a rule for the government of 
teachere—when not inconeicvcn. Waite ine By-Laws, 

The Trustees of each Ward shall nominate to the Board 
of Education, a Principal and assistant teachers for evening 
schools; an assistant teacher for every thirty pupils in 
average attendance during the preceding term. When there 
is less than an average of thirty pupils to a teacher, the 
principal shall report the tact to the City Superintendent 
and also the Committee on Evening Schools, and said Com- 
mittee shall decide what teacher or teachers shall be dis- 
charged. Those nominated as Principals must have re- 
ceived a certificate of qualification as a teacher of the high- 
est Grade of Grammar Schools; and no female teacher 
shall be employed in any male Evening School who has 
not had sufficient experience in the discipline and instruc- 
tion of male pupils. No teacher shall be appointed as Prin- 
cipal or assistant in any Evening School, unless he or she 
have a license for teaching in the day schools; but the City 
Superintendent may grant licenses, as prescribed by law, 
to teach in Evening Schools to those who do not hold licen- 
ses to teach in the day schools; providing they pass an ex- 
amination in the following subjects: 

Reading, Spelling, English Grammar, History of the 
United States, Arithmetic, Algebra through Quadratic 
Equations, Plane Geometry, Physics, Geography, and 
Principals and Methods of Teaching, and the City Super- 
intendent shall advise with the Committee on Evening 
Schools, as to the fitness of persons nominated by the Trus- 
tees of the respective wards for teachers in Evening Schools, 
if requested. 

(Mr. Watson proposed that the day-school teachers 
should not be permitted to teach in the evening schools. 
Give othersa chance! Having taken them so far out of 
want, let others be helped; there is a great number that 
need aid. Besides they complain greatly of being worn 
out. Do we wish to kill them off? Mr. Wood said the 
best teachers in the evening schools were from the day- 
schools. Mr. Jelliffe said it had been once tried). 


At any time after or within one month, prior to the ex- 
piration of term of office of the City Superintendent or any 
of his assistants, any member of the Board may give notice 
at a stated meeting of the Board, of a motion to proceed to 
an election of City Superintendent and assistants at the 
next stated meeting, and no election of said officers shall be 
had without such previous notice. 

The Committee of the Whole rose; and the report was 
referred to the Committee on By-Laws. 





Mr. Wickham moved to pay the two First Assistant 
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Superintendents $4,250; Mr. Bell, said 4,275; Mr. Gould- 
ing, to pay the City Supt. $5,500. When votes were taken 
the salary of the latter was fixed at $5,225; that of the two 
assistants at $4,275 ; and that of the other five at $3,800. 

Then it was voted that the City Superintendent and his 
assistants be elected on the first Wednesday of December 


of this year. 
NOTES, 


Although the day was stormy. there was a good attend- 
ance, because questions pertaining to the Superintendency 
were to be taken up. Mr. Wood made some very incisive 
remarks relative , to the effects of having the teachers ap- 
pointed by the Trustees. He truly charged that the ap- 
pointments made were often bad ones. The Journat has 
taken strong and radical ground on this subject. We be- 
lieve the Principals should select their own assistants. It 
may be claimed that it will resultin oppression to the 
teachers. If it should, principals must be put in who 
will act fairly. No truth was more accurately stated than 
this by President Wood. “Those schools are the best 
where the Trustees put the oversight into the hands of the 
principals.” The amount of politics, pressure and patron- 
age exercised by the Trustees, if known would powerfully 
shock public sentiment. It is time it come toanend. If 
it be claimed that the principals would put in their fa- 
vorites, what then? The object is to get the best teachers, 
not ‘simply fair or even good teachers. 

Mr. Watson proposed that the day-school teachers should 
not be permitted to teach in the evening schools, in order 
to “give others a chance.” Whata reason! It was sup- 
posed the salaries of Superintendents Calkins and Harrison 
were to be cut down 10 per cent. only, but this was de- 
feated, The session occupied four solid hours. 


*—-—eo 








Things in Boston. 
From Our Correspondent. 





a) 


Your readers, especially the lady teachers. w’. 
to know what is going on here. I have pick : «» 
bits of news and jot them down foryewrvs) * + um 

The question of food is now absorving a great deal of 


attention. There are thousands 0° ~°or’> '-eie who have 
ea--tnd the naw Terl-conion Ann’ oman 
euopwn weee eee es Se eweeeRsewen MAW OT PItl, quae weil, 10 UULIpo- 


quence, eat but two meals daily, at morning and noon, 
who never touch a bit of animal food in any form—not 
even butter, milk or eggs; who drink only cold water, and 
eat only vegetables and fruits. Even salt is forbidden, and 
the acme of perfection of health is attained when one can 
live only on mush made from Graham flour mixed with 
cold water! An economical diet, certainly ; but I should 
thinkfthe old story of the horse who was fed on sawdust 
might be aptly quoted. Just as that horse gotso as to like 
the sawdust and to eat nothing else, he “up and died! * 

There is a very wealthy family who live a few miles 
out of Boston, who have eaten nothing but fruit and vege 
tables for years;. who have not a servant in the great 
mansion-house they live in—a woman coming in to do the 
heavy work. The family consists of three persons only : 
father, mother, and one daughter of about ten years, who 
is literally brought up in a glass-case, her play-room, study, 
and nursery all being ai the top of the house, whose walls 
and roof are of glass, the continual sun-baths being consid- 
ered neeessary to the child’s physical and moral health and 
well-being. The mother, formerly a Normal School teacher, 
and a great student, is the child’s teacner, and with the 
exception of her daily airing in the handsome grounds of 
the place, the little girl never goes out, and rarely does she 
see another child. If this system be kept up a few years 
longer, this child will be a modern “ Enchanted Beauty,” 
and he who shall dare run the guantlet of the jealous par- 
ents to reach the princess in her crystal home, will be a 
daring prince indeed. 

A new departure on the subject of food, which will ap 
peal much more directly and forcibly to the hearts of the 
puble generally, than this Jacksonian system, however, 
is that of which Boston is so proud, viz. : the cooking-school. 
Every body who wishes to lay any claim whatever to the 
desirable adjective “ toney,” attends the lectures, or, better 
yet, belongs to a class, at Miss Parloa’s famous tittle acade- 
my where the once homely work of preparing food is 
taught as an art and an accomplishment. The same tuition 
fees are charged fur class-lessons as is usual for music, 
painting, and other fasiionable feminine arts. Admission 
to the afternvon lectures is fifty cents, and the picturesque 
kitchen-hall, with its glazed ceiling (it was once a photo- 
graph saloon), and wealth of blossoming plants and trailing 
vines, is «lways filled with ladies of all ages from the young 
girl just oat of school to the grandmother who is anxious to 








get the knowledge of “ new fangled” cookery, which might 
enable her so to post her daughter's cook, that the son-in- 
law might be satisfied and cease grumbling. 

It is only the better classes who are benefitted by this 
school of cookery, for, of course, the poorer people cannot 
afford it. Beacon street and Commonwealth avenue fur- 
nish many otf the young ladies who go to the pretty rooms 
every morning,, in classes of six or eight; who exchange 
their elegant street-dres:es for neat little cambric affairs 
with short skirts and sleeves and who study the compli- 
cated mysteries of baking, boiling, roasting, frying, broiling, 
and stewing, in the most practical manner possible. Each 
young lady takes charge of the entire production of one 
dish herslf, the cost of the materials therefore being added 
to her bill. Thus six or eight different dishes are prepared, 
and the maker of one learns, at the same time, how to con- 
coct all the others, thereby proving the great advantage of 
the class-system in cooking as well as in music and other 
studies. Meats, vegetables, breads, cake, pastry, dessert 
and side-dishes, besides sauces, tea, coffee, etc., are all 
taught in turn. 

When the various dishes are cooked, the table is set, and 
the young aspirants for culinary accomplishments make a 
hearty meal, for which they have wonderful appetites, thus 
proving that one may like her own cooking! Specimens 
of the result of the lesson are often taken home also, and 
at the conclusion of each term of lessons, the class gives a 
supper at the cooking-parlors, to which each lady invites a 
gentleman friend, and every dish at this little feast is the 
work of the dainty ladies themselves. These suppers are 
very recherche affairs, and an invitation to one is now 
deemed a far greater honor than one to the most select 
German of the season, 

Feminine Boston is branching out in various other direc- 
tions besides cooking, however. A decidedly new depar- 
ture has been made in the admission of ladies to a large 
and carefully-selected orchestra lately formed here. It 
consists of about fifty members, among whom are several 


as. | lady violinists, some who play the viola and violoncello, 


aud negotiations are pending with a lady cornetist. To 
appreciate the importance of this statement, it must be 
Temeu.cercu UML US i Bu OreHesira mage up irom the 
best! musical talent of the city, and that the choicest classi- 
cal music will be performed by them. This is the first 
organization of the kind which has admitted ladies,—per- 
haps the only one in the world. Applications have pre- 
viously been made for such admission to the Harvard 
Symphony Orchestra, but they were denied. 

Connected with this new orchestra is a large chorus 
called the Mendelssohn Choral Union, which bids fair to 
become the most powerful rival to the famous Handel and 
Haydn Society, which that time-honored institution has 
yet encountered. 

Speaking of the lady members of the orchestra just 
referred to, it is a notable fact that many of the fairer sex 
are studying instruments which have, until very lately, 
been considered very masculine in character. In the New 
England Conservatory alone there have been hundreds of 
lady pupils on the violin, and who knows but what this 
“king of instruments,” as the violin has been so aptly 
called, may, in no great length of time, become as popular 
as the piano-forte is to-day ! TRIMONTAINE. 
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Industrial Schools, 








A subscriber makes earnest inquiry for information con- 
cerning * Industrial Schools.” We give below what Hon. 
B. G. Northrup, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Connecticut, has to say about the Industrial School in 
Europe. 

“No feature of the educational systems of Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, Belgium, France and other European 
countries, is more striking to an American observer than 
the large number of Industrial Schools specially designed 
to train apprentices and make skilled workmen and com- 
petent foremen. These schools are very numerous, and as 
various as the kinds of industry pursued in each country or 
province. There has been the greatest progress in.manu- 
factures in those countries where these schools have been 
maintained longest und most liberally. Geneva has for 
many years maintained a horological school, and the Swiss 
watches have long been celebrated throughout the world. 
Last summer I visited the new Horological Institute, then 
building at Geneva—a magnificent edifice to cost over 
$200,000, and also witnessed the work of the old school then 
in its old quarters. The course of study and practice covers 
three years. There were seven instructors, who are ex- 








perts both in theory and practice. No one can graduate 
till he has proved his skill again and again, by making an 
entire watch of standard excellence. 

“The same attention to minute details is seen in the in- 
dustrial schools at Lyons, France. to which the pre-emin- 
ence of that city in the manufacture of silk is largely due. 
Tt has twelve professors, and the course of study occupied 
three years. Here, as in all industrial schools, a prominent 
study is drawing—drawing ornaments, tinted drawings, 
and sketching plans of machines from memory. Thorough 
instruction is given in every detail relating to the manu- 
facture of textile fabric, especially of silks; the natural his- 
tory of silk ; treatment of the silk worm and cocoon; spin- 
ing, throwing, weaving and testing of silks; sorting and 
cleaning ; winding, warping and beaming; changing of 
looms for weaving different styles; defects in operations 
and their remedies; decomposition of tissues; chemistry, 
especially as applied to dyeing and printing; physics, with 
its applications to heating steam boiler, to drying and ven- 
tilation; mechanics, embracing prime motors, materials, 
and construction; hygiene, including physiology, noxious 
and useful animals, dangerous and unhealthy occupation ; 
contagious diseases and how to avoid taking them; rural 
economy and ‘industrial plants.’ Manual exercises are 
conducted in the workshops in making, mending and mut- 
ting up, and shipping looms, in turning, filing, forging, fit- 
ting, and various factories in Lyons under the lead of an 
instructor, where every part and process ig fully expalined 
The students afterwards draw from memory plans of pat- 
terns and of machines. 

“ About one hundred pupils, on an average, are in at- 
tendance The regular charge for tuition, use of labora- 
tories, and work-shops, is $140 a year. Indigent students 
are aided by the Chamber of Commerce and Municipa 
Council of Lyons, so that a portion only pay te ["l tuition. 
That this school, conducted without aid from the govern- 
ment of France should be so liberally supported by the 
citizens of Lyons, and continue to flourish for so long a 
period, is ample evidence of its great usefulness in the opin- 
ion-of the most competent judges, 

“More than sixty years ago France started special school 
in the aris of designing, engraving, and dyeing; in silk and 
ribbon-weaving, and lace-making; in carving, stone-cute 
ting, and diamond-cutting (hence the diamond-cutting for 
the world is still carried on mainly in Paris); in porcelain 
and various ceramic productions; and the pre-eminence 
thus gained is still retained. The artistic manufactures of 
France command the markets of the world. The indus- 
trial schools more recently organized in Germany, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Austria, Italy and England, which in the 
aggregate are numbered by thousands, making these nations 
formidable competitors in artistie’ work 

“When invited by the minister of public instruction of 
France to visit the National Porcelain Factory at Sevres, 
I expressed to him surprise that such an establishment 
should come under the supervision of the educational de- 
partment, to which he replied, ‘It is because it is the duty 
of this department to supervise and control the preparatory 
school for Sevres, which you shall first visit.’ On inspect- 
ing this school of design in Paris, I found in the lower 
rooms the methods and work of a first-class drawing- 
school. But in the upper rooms the classes were painting 
on elegant goblets, cups, plates, vases, and other choicer 
wares, just brought from Severes, and to return there for 
baking. After witnessing this truly artistic work, I no 
longer wondered that in the Sevres factory itself the arti- 
san had indeed become the artist, and that only men of 
princely wealth could procure the products of this unrivaled 
establishment. 

“In Belgium the girls have shared the advantages of in- 
dustrial schools as well as the boys. The schools for train- 
ing in lace-making and embroidering in Brussels have long 
been celebrated, and kindred schools have more recently 
been opened in Rowles, Ghent, Ash, Deerlyk, and in many 
other places in this little kingdom. To those familiar with 
this fact, it is no surprise that the Belgium lace shown at the 
Philadelphia Exposition was unrivaled. Some industrial 
schools are maintained wholly by the central government. 
Others partially, and still others are supported by endow- 
ments, and many are private institutes, dependent mostly 
on tuition for support. A large number. called the Appren- 
tice School are maintained by benevolent associations. 
These are designed to train boys and girls, both in skillful 
manipulation in various trades, and in the practical studies 
and theories most helpful in such pursuits, 

“Belgium with about fifty industrial schools, and fifteen 
thousand apprentices graduated from them; Germany with 
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ever fifty-two thousand apprentices in fourteen hundred 
and fifty industrial schools; and France with twelve thous- 
and industrial scholars, show the practical appreciation of 
these institutions in those countries which distanced the 
competition of surrounding nations in the great markets of 
the world. Steam and telegraph are bringing all nations 
into such near neighborhood, that industrial ascendancy 
will belong to that country that provides the best industrial 
education.” 


Por the New Yor« Scnoor Journat. 


No Cause for Aiarm. 





There is so much said and written about the education 
of women, and so many men enduring untold anxiety, that 
out of pure sympathy I have taken up my feeble pen to 
i form them that they need not make an effort to have a 
lsw passed enforcing celibacy upon the unwomanly women, 
who persist in cultivating their mental powers. Gentle- 
men, you are bearing an imaginary and self-imposed burden. 
You forget that there are thousands of women whose am- 
bition does not soar above novels, gossip, parties, fashion, 
and ‘getting’ a husband. Blessed is the man who has 
(not ?) such a wife. What a misfortune it must be for a 
noble, talented man to have a wife who can appreciate his 
attainments, and love him the more for them! How the 
hours must drag when passed with a woman who is well- 
read; one who converses fluently, counsels wisely, and 
governs judiciously! How the intelligent husband must 
shrink from such a mind! Alas! to have one’s home cared 
for by this unwomanly woman! To know that she is as 
well-versed in house-keeping and home-making as in book 
knowledge ; and, oh! unspeakable horror! to be met, wel- 
comed, encouraged, admired and idolized by such a creature! 
Examine the homes of out people, and see if ignorance and 
helplessness enhance the charms of women, or make better 
wives and mothers. 

If some women are objectionable after all the culture 
bestowed upon them, what would they have been without 
it? Are the frailties of women to be charged to higher 
education, any mor» than the short-comings of men to their 


college life? But, be not alarmed, there are men, who 
deen 


mW Uial It tney cannot have both, that j beauty of mind is 
preferable to mere beauty of form and face. 

Dolls will always be as plenty as fops, therefore, let us 
hold our peace, and give men of education and culture an 
opportunity to choose a life-companion who can bestow 
the merited appreciation and devotion, for these women 
have hearts as well as brains. Busy Ber, 

Ir is no news that rings have been formed in school 
boards to control school-books. Those who remember the 
battle of the dictionaries some years ago, in Philadelphia, 
need not be reminded of the efforts and the money, freely 
used by the rival houses, to secure official newspaper aid. 
Lately a similar scheme was attempted at Harrisburg. The 
bill proposed orggnizing the scheme to establish at the 
State Capitol a great State book concern, which should furn- 
ish all the books used by the pupils in the common schools. 
It was a job involving two or three millions of dollars an- 
nually. It passed the Senate, but was finally defeated in 
the House. Even under the present system there is wide- 
spread complaint by the parents, in consequences of the 
frequent changes in text-books for their children in the 
public schools, brought about by publishers, agents, and 
other interested parties. Like other bad practices this book- 
jobbing is copied in other countries, The English people 
are also beginning to complain. What is is here stated in 
Yates's London World is exactly like the stories that have 
come to our ears at home. “ ‘ Your paragraph last week,’ 
says a correspondent, ‘concerning school inspectors hav- 
ing @ personal interest in the books they recommend, 
throws a gleam of light on a complaint made to me some 
days ago in an unexpected place. I was stalking grouse 
among the corn stooks of Morayshire, when a heavy show- 
er drove me for shelter to aneighboring croft. While ch: t- 
ting with the gudewife over the fire, I noticed that the 
place was swarming with human beings, and soon discover- 
ed that the entire population of the district claimed but one 
mother, my comely buxom hostess. _ Tough ploughmen, 
broadbacked young men, and bairns of all ages were calling 
her mother, while she herself was mothering a small and 
active bundle in the unhidden recesses of her bosom. A 
case clearly of minus Malthus plus the Lord's will, and it is 
wonderful what the latter can stow away under alow- 
thatched roof. ‘ But, eh, sir,’ she continued, ‘ It'll be a ter- 
rible relief when the schule opens next week gen syne, for 
there are siven o' them a’ready to go. Weel, sir, it's no 











sae much the schule fees we grudge as the conteenual de- 
mand for new books, It’s half a croon this week and a 
shullin’ the next, for long afore the book is oot anither 
maun tak its place. Yes, it’s very hard on puir folk wi’ 
the peat forbye, for every bairn hag tae tak her ain bit peaty 
to add te the schule fire, and anon they travel wi’ their 
peat and their books for twa miles through the snow and 
the bogs, and the book's naething but useless trash inja 
week or twa, and naebody’s the better o’t that I can see 
whativer.’ But who knows.’ "—Progress. 


Tas Strate Examiation.—Superintendent Gilmour has 
ordered that examinations of applicants for State Certifi- 
cates be held, commencing on Thursday, the 19th day of 
December, 1878, at 2 o’clock P. M., at the Normal Schools 
located at Albany, Brockport, Buffalo, Cortland, Fredonia, 
Geneseo, New York, Oswego and Potsdam. The faculties 
of the respective Normal Schools will conduct the examin- 
ations, the results of which will be reported to him, aad 
such of the candidates as has given satisfactory evidence 
of their learning, ability and good character, will receive 
certificates qualifying them to teach in any of the public 
schools of the State without further examinations. Can- 
didates must be present at the beginning of the examina- 
tion, produce testimonials of character, and must have had 
at least thrve years’ experience as teachers. They must 
pass a thorough examination in the following named 
branches: Reading, Spelling, Writing, Grammar and An- 
alysis, Composition, Geography, Outlines of American His- 
tory, Arithmetic, Elementary Algebra and Plane Geometry. 
(In place of Geometry, candidates may offer themselves, if 
they choose, for examination in Latin, as far as three books 
of Cesar). They will also be expected to have a general 
knowledge of Bookkeeping, Rhetoric, the Natural Sciences, 
Linear and Prospective Drawing, General History, General 
Literature, Methods, School Economy, Civil Government 
and School Law. The examinations will be open to candi- 
dates residing in any part of the State. 











Joun M. Greoory, LL.D., President of the MIlinois In- 
dustrial University, makes the statement that “ the chances 
of the educated man are ten to one better than those ofthe 





that of Minerva on the Acropolis at Athens, I will not attempt 
to say; but I have noticed that most country school-houses 
are placed in the bleakest and most barren situation, where 
land is the least valuable; I would not say that this was the 
case in the selection of this site, for on it there was no land at 
all. Our institution was founded on a rock, where it is likely 
to remain as long as the primitive granite on which it stands, 
for although the voice of the pedagogue is heard no more within 
its walis, there is no prospect of the site ever being desired 
for any other building. Little feet now still, have worn many 
a trace in the hard surface, and many a little head has been al- 
most broken by contact with it, but happily the present genera- 
tion tread on an easy if not a royal road to learning. 

At the base of the Acropolis was a small grove dedicated to 
the goddess of childhood sport, (why has not some one given a 
name to the best of the immortal ones? or, did not Greek and 
Roman children play?) Here the girls and younger boys 
played “toss the handkerchief,” or “school,” while on the 
other side the more adventurous boys climbed the tall pine 
treea or chased each other over th« rocks. — 

Near the school-house was Squire Carter’s orchard, in which 
hung some luscious pippins, the desire of every scholar. But 
the old Squire wes too watchful and the teacher’s command too 
stern for the school—boys to venture after the forbidden fruit. 
Why does the richest fruit grow on forbidden ground? There 
were many other orchards where owners were less close, but 
in none such tempting fruit as in Squire Carter's. Everything 
he raised was better than that of any one else. He never 
planted his corn until his neighbors’ gardens were green with 
the young blades, but before the middle of the seasun his was 
far the tallest, and the large ears stood thick on the stalk. The 
first green corn, the long looked for delicacy always came from 
his garden, and tempting indeed it looked to the hungry school- 
boy. But, like the sleepless dragon of the Hesperides, he 
was always on watch. The earliest urchin, as half awake he 
started away in the morning with the cows, found the Squire 
hoeing in the garden, and long after all the tired little feet were 
at rest, he was up and around his domain. He was a small, 
shriveled, gray-haired old ms» in whose face a smile would 
have been as strange as !:u/itningin a wintry sky. The 
good old Squire is gone now where small boys nu more annoy. 
Childhood’s standing of judgment is naturally selfish. The man 
who would give us apples was considered a prétty-good man, 
and the man who would not could not gain our regard how- 

geane hie wintneaa So it waa with Sauire Carter wid, 


uneducated There are in the State of Iilinois over 566,600 ever numErore « 


young men and women between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five. To these our words are addressed. All of 
you desire success. All wish a happy and prosperous life. 
Some seek it in property, some in social standing, some in 
public offices and others in professional or business distinc- 
tion. A sound and liberal education is the surest pathway 
to success in all these pnrsuits. Statistles show that the 
educated man will, on the average, be as far advanced iu 
his career at thirty-five as the uneducated man at forty-five 
or even fifty. His education is as good as ten years’ start 
ofhis competitors. While not one out of every ten well- 
educated men makes a comparative failure, not one out of 
every ten of uneducated men achieves success. The chances 
of the educated man are therefore ten to one better than 
those of the uneducated. This is true in every branch of 
business ; in agriculture and mechanic arts, as well as in 
law, medicine or trade.” 





Susrects ror Tsacuers'{ Meetincs.—School government 
or order in schools ; the just treatment due scholars hardly 
capable of going on with their classes ; the method of rank- 
ieg scholars; the best method of teaching the common 
branches ; drill exercises, especially vocal ; test questions ; 
practical exercises ; reviews; gymastic movements ; the 
need and use of dictionaries ; spellers and spelling ; heat, 
light, pure air ; healthful positions ; teaching the elements 
of natural philosophy and physiology, morals, manners, 
civil government in certain grades of the grammar schools ; 
singing ; freehand drawing; the need and use of educa- 
tional journals and professional books.—Supt. Joux W. 
Smonps, Milford, Mass. 

The District School. 
OR, THE FIRST FALSEHOOD. 





By Byron A. Brooxs, A.M., (UNCLE ALDEN). 

The ‘‘ deestrict school,” as our village public school was 
called, was held in a long, low brick building, which, from the 
many battlings it had received from youthful vandals, looked 
like an abandoned tort, in which the windows might well be 
taken for port holes, and an occasional black hat stuck in a 
broken pane, a frowning piece of artillery. Its position was 
certainly commanding, for it stood upon a barren rock on the 
summit of a cliff overlooxing the village. Whether this site 
was selected by the village fathers in humble imitation of the 
Athenians, designing] to place their temple of learning like 








had his garden been less near ,the echool-house, might have 
had a much better opinion of school-boys and been more high- 
ly esteemedfby them. 

One fatal morning I was passing his orchard, when I met 
Deacon Dump, slyly coming out of the garden with his pockets 
full of the luscious pippins. ‘Sam Thompson,” said he, “if 
you tell on me, I'll give you the biggest whaling you ever had 
in your life.” Then suddenly changing his air, he whined, “ you 
won't tell, will you, and have me whipped? Here take some,” 
and before I could speak he put a couple of the apples in my 
pocket and started for the school, as the bell then rang. Just 
then I caught sight of Squire Carter coming around the corner 
of the fence, and I ran &fter him into the school. 

All the morning I was in misery. Whenever I caught the 
eye of Deacon Dump, he shook his head at me in menace, and 
by signs gave me to undarstand the awful fate in store for me 
if I should “peach.” The teacher had forbidden the scholars 
brimging any apples to school and daily made inspection. In 
vain I tried to hide the pippins in my narrow pockets which, 
like Banquo’s ghost, would not down, but every moment or 
two would appear to renew my anxiety. When my class was 
called I was asked if I had any apples in my pockets. I hung 
my head and said nothing. There were two great pippins peep- 
ing out of the pockets of my roundabout, and telling their 
story with blushing cheeks. The teacher took them and sus- 
pecting whence they came, asked me where I had got them. 
I dared not tell, and still hung my head in silence, which is 
confession, while the big tears rolled down my cheeks. The 
teacher placed the apples upon his desk and said he would 
make further inquiries. ‘ He then asked if any others had ap- 
ples which all denied, none more stoutly than Deacon Dump. 
But denial did not avail this time. Ashe strove to hide his 
stolen apples in his desk one fell upon the floor and rolled to- 
ward the veacher’s feet. He picked it up and ordered the 
offender to come forward. With an air of the most uncon- 
scious innocence and wonder as to where the apple came from, 
Deacon Dump faced the master. When examination showed 
many more were concealed in his desk and the pippins were 
brought before him, he showed no trace of confusion or shame. 

“ Now,” demanded the teacher in thunder tones, “ where 
did you get these apples?” 

“ Willy Welch gave them tome,” he answered promptly and 
frankly, as if now that the truth was out, he was deter- 
mined to make a clean breast of it. 

I was thunderstruck, not less the innocent and astonished 
Willy. He denied that he know anything about the apples, or 


that he had seen Deacon Du:np until he came to school. 
“1 saw him coming out 


“ Hear him lie,” shouted Deacun. 
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of Squire Oarter’s orchard with the apples, and I can prove it. 
Sammy Thompson saw him too, and he gave us both some ap- 
ples, if we would not tell.” 

Instantly the appeal was made to me, 
doubted in the schoo’. 

“Now, who took the apples,” asked the teacher sternly, 
while I stood silent and amazed. 

“Willy Welch took them, didn’t he, Sam?” cried Deacon 
Dump, fixing upon me his sinister eye full of the threats of the 
morning. Confused and terrified, I faltered. 

oO Yes.” 

“ That settles it, declared the teacher.” ‘‘Boys,. take your 
seate; Willy Welch come here, you sliall receive the punish- 
ment due for both stealing and falsehood.” 

Willy came without a word, while I sat trembling and try- 
ing to comprehend this strange turn of affairs. Willy was a 
frank, mischievous boy, who was usually engaged in most of 
the school-boy tricks and troubles, so it was not thought strange 
that he should have taken the apples. 

Once Willy attempted to speak, but was not allowed by the 
teacher, whv amid breathless silence, in his most stern manner 
described the offences of theft and falsehood and the punish- 
meat due to such an‘aggravated case’of wrong doing. In the 
midst of the harangue, a loud knock was heard at the door, and 
in walked Squire Carter. Instantly his eye fell upou the pip- 
pins on the desk, and turning to the school, he demanded who 
had stolen his apples. 

“There stands the culprit,” said the teacher, point‘ng to 
Willy, who looked up with a clear, open look of manly indig- 
nation. 

“No,” said Squire Carter, “he is not the one. I saw him, 
he was a much a much larger boy, but I don't know his name,” 
and he carefully looked around the room amid profound silence. 
Soon his eye feil upon me. “That boy knows,” said he, point- 
ing to me, “he came by just as the thief was climbing over 
the fence.” 

“Yes,” said the teacher. “and he says it was Willy Welch, 
and his word can be depended upon. I have never known him 
to tell a lie.” 

Squire Carter was confused, but my feelings were indescrib- 
able. Everything swam before me: I begun to realize that I 
had told a lie. The one thing I dreaded and despised above all 
things. The school-room and scholars seemed to disappear and 
I saw nothing but a black-robed judge, and myself standing 
alone before him while he pronounced the awful words “a 
liar.” Every being, angels and men fled away from me and I 
stood branded before the universe as a liar, I gasped for breath 


whose word was never 


and with great effort cried out, ‘‘No! I am a liar,” and fell upon | | 


the tioor. When I was restored to consciousness, I saw Dea- 
con Dump standing on the floor and heard Squire Carter say, 
as he laid his hand upon his shoulder: 

“This is the boy.” ; 

For once Deacon Dump was silent, but he showed no shame, 
and gazed before him with brazen, unmoved features. Then 
came punishment. Mine had been greater than any hand could 
inflict, but the teacher knew it not, nor the cause of my strange 
conduct, and determined that my first lapse from truthful- 
ness should be so punished that it would forever be my last. | 
I was tied hand to hand to Deacon Dump and placed in the cen- 
ter of the room. The rope was woucd about our arms and feet 
until we could not move a muscle. There we stood like two | 
statues, the one marked thief, the other liar. My companion 
appeared indifferent and sullen, only when a vengeful glance fell 
upon me. But I cared not for it now. I was crushed. I was 
in the deepest depths of degradation. I was unconscious of 
anything but that label upon my breast which seemed to burn 
into my heart and flash into the eyes of all the world. 

The schoul routine went on, but I saw it as from another 
world. Again all seemed to recede and grow dim, and I be- 
came unconscious. I had fainted. When I recovered I was 
at home. It was night, my mother was bending tenderly over 
me, and said that I had been taken ill at school. Dimly the re- 
collections of the day’s events came over me and I hid my face 
from her sight. I felt unfit to be in her presence and could not 
tell her the story of my fall. Not until years had gradually 
dulled the pairful memory and I begun to see the gravity of 
my offence, could I mention it to my mother, but I deeply re- 
solved that this falsehood should be my last. It was a dearly 
bought lesson, yet it might be well, if it could be as deeply, if 
less painfully engraved upon the hearts of all the youths of our 
land. — Scholar’s Companion. 





Where the Date Changes. 


212. Suppose a person starts at noon from New York on 
Monday, and goes as fast as the sun; of course he will be bark 
at New York on Tuesday noon. Now where did he first fini 
the people calling the day Tuesday? 

This question has puzzled older heads than yours, scholars. 
Suppose you go from New York to London; you must, in order 
have your watch agree with the clocks and watches there, 








turn it forward 4 hours and 56 minutes. If you go still further 
east you will find the timepieces faster than your watch, and if 


you go all the way around the earth, you will have turned your 
} watch forward twenty-four hours. Suppose you go the other 
way trom New York. when you reach St. Louis, you must turn 
your watch back 1 hour and 5 minutes to have it agree with the 
clocks there. If you go still further west, you must continue 
to turn it back, and when you get back to New York your 
watch will have been turned back twonty four hours. I have 
fixed a little map to show you whatpeople do. The ships sail- 
ing west from America, when they reach the line of 180 deg., 
drop a day; thus if it is Mon*ay when they reach that line the 
captain will say “ Take notice, it is now Tuesday”; and on re- 
turning, they will gainaday. Then if it is Monday when they 
reach the lise, the captain will say ‘‘ Take notice all, it is now 
Sunday,” and so may you have two Sundays in one week. So 
you see there isa place where the day changes ; and the line of 
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180 degrees is fixed on by navigators. This map is by Sched- 
ler, and on it he has traced a line that he calls the international 
date line. Whether people will follow it or not, I cannot say.— 
Scholar's Companion, 
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Questions from the Compaaion. 


228. A snail wants to get up a wall twenty feet in height 
during the day it climbs five feet, but slips back four feet every 
night. How many days will it take him to reach the top? 
(Give solution.) 

229. Who was the tallest and who was the shortest Presi 
dent of the United States. (Give authority.) 

230. Which is the longer, the Atlantic Cable, or the Pacific 
Railroad? (Give lengths, etc.) 

231. Who first carried the American flag around the world. 

232. Who first explored the Rocky Mountains. 

233. How are the historical nations classified ? 
color, nor American, European, etc.) 

234. How did the apostrophe originate ?—Zz. mau's hat. 

235. What was the food of the ancient Greeks ? 

236. Who were the good Emperors of Rome? 

237. Four lines of eight words, second and third to rhyme 
and not to use the letter E. 


Somesopy has taken pains to hunt up the average length 
of artists’ lives, to prove that they live longer than do other 
folks. Of 1112, there died under sixty years old, 474; 
sixty years and under seventy, 250; seventy years and 
under eighty, 243; eighty years and under ninety, 134 ; 
ninety years and under 100, nineteen ; above 100, 1; the 
mean age at death of the whole number being fifty-five 
years. 

Amone the curiosities in the British Museum is a ball of 
popcorn, labelled, “An article of food in America, greatly 
liked by the negroes in the Southern United States,” 


“Lies! Big Lies!” 
Not so fast my friend; for if you would see the strong, 
healthy, blooming men, women and children that have been 
baised from beds of sickness, suffering and almost death, 


(Not as to 











ty the use of Hop Bitters, you would say. “Truth glori- 
ous truth.” See “Truths,” in another column. 


The Teachers’ Institute. 


There are many teachers who do not yet want a weekly 
educational paper. (In fact there are many who call themselves 
teachers who do not want any educational paper at all. They 
are not to be pitied so much as their pupila. For them we do 
teel sorry. The same old story, day after day!) They are where 
the readers of a weekly paper are, when compared with those 
who read a daily, They waut at the smallest cost poxsible to 
learn something more, day by day about education. For such 
we publish a monthly Tzacnens’ InstTrruTe. 

A New Order of Things in Education. 

Fifty years ago there were no railroads; people learned 
quickly to avail themselves of the new and better means of 
locomotion, because it was for their interest. Nor were there 
iny educational journals at that time. Although now publish- 
ed, there arv a great many who are trying to get along without 
the immense amount of help which such papers bring. Then 
each one learned about education 4s best he could. The genius 
of these times is very different; it is to obtain the ideas and 
knowledge of the best minds and use them ; to make a practi- 
cal use of every idea as fast as it is thought out. The “live” 
teachers understand this and avail themselves of the thoughts and 
discoveries of others on education, and thus keep their schoole 
up in front. They reason the way any sensible woman does 
when she buys a sewing machiue, or as a farmer does when he 
buys a mowing machine. To be a first-class teacher you must 
know what the most skillful of your profession would do if they 
were in your place; if they had your classes to teach and your 
school to manage. Would you not give something to witness 
a genuine teacher in your place a single day? The best teach- 
ers and thinkers are constantly writing and speaking on edu- 
cation; how it should be donc, and who should do it, are the 
grand themes of the day. Hence the need of Tue, TKAcuERs’ 
InsTITUTE to diffuse the best ideas, the important discoveries 
and conclusions ; and should not the teachers note the new order 
of things, and wake up and avail themselves of this invaluable 
aid, to the important work they are doing? It is folly for the 
teacher to expect his school to be wide-awake, original, full of 
new thoughts, earnest in study and devoted to lessons unless he 
sets the example. “As the teacher is, so is the school.” Hence, 

\.* The Teacher Should Constantly Improve. 

In no occupation is there such pressing need of freshness, 
possession of new thoughts, ideas and illustrations, as in teach- 
ing. In none is there such a tendency to fall into “ ruts,” to 
do the same thing over and over in the same way. The cheap- 
est, and readiest, and surest way the teacher can employ and 
improve himself is to take Tae TkacHERs’ INSTITUTE. 
There is a vast number of teachers in this country who do not 
read on education at all, and there is a vast number of poor 
teachers. Not every one of these would become a first-class 
teacher by reading the [NsTITUTE, it is true, but he would be 
far better with it than without it. It does not propose to 
do the work of wholly instructing a teacher in the branches of 
knowledge which he is to teach. This is supposed to be mainly 
done already. It will be mainly valuable to instruct in the 
art of teaching This is of as great if not of greater import- 
ance than the scholastic knowledge. The teacher must know 
the views of leading educators on education. 

Why do the New York City teachers assemble on Saturday 
morning at the splendid Normal College, except that they de- 
sire to learn more and more about their profession ? 

The InstrTuTE will be peculiarly fitted to give the teacher 
professional knowledge. It is edited by a teacher of twenty. 
five years’ experience in every grade of service in the school- 
room, assisted by teachers and writers of ability. It is pub- 
lished monthly, and will make a volume yearly—equal to four 
ordinary volumes of 200 pages each—a real cyclopwedia of edu- 
cation, and all for $1.00, 

Tus Institute is not an article of luxury; it is as necessary 
to a teacher as an arithmetic is to the scholar. It contains 
information that is found in no book. It teaches the art and 
principles of teaching. No teacher can teach well without con- 
stantly replenishing his stock of knowledge concerning this 
difficult art, and in no place is this knowledge so well classified 
and condensed as in the INSTITUTE. 

How to Have a Cood School. 

Next to a Normal School or Teacher's Institute, there is no 
means so fitted to increase a teacher's skill in the management 
of his school, in interesting his scholars, as a properly-edited 
educational journal. That teacher who does not take one is 
taking a sure means to render himself or herself less attrac- 
tive and magnetic as ateacher. The demands of the school on 
the teacher are persistent day by day, and he must post him- 
sels thoroughly and enter fresh for his work, or he will fail. 

We present the TeacHER’s InsTITUTE as the best for the 
practical teacher. * It costs $1.00 a year, or two cents a week, 
and the expenditure of this little sum will be returned a thou- 
sand times ever in the extra skill and knowledge you will have. 
If you save this money, it will be found poor economy enough, 
for each one of your pupils will suffer more than you will save. 

Send ten cents and get a sample copy (no postal cards). You 
will take it, we krow, when you see it. One last word is, read 
the monthly Jnstitue if you cannot take the weekly Scnoou 


JOURNAL, and be a live teacher. 
E. L. Ketztoace & Co, 17 Warren street, N. Y. 
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OUR PREMIUM LIST. 





“0: 

It will be a myste 
premiums as we can afford to pay 
for our periodicals, The following will exp 
to us for cash, by 8. 8. Wood, 161 Franklin 





to many that we can give about three times as much value in 
in cash commissions to those who send us subscribers 


lain the mystery: All goods are furnished 


St., New York, who is the manufacturers’ 


General Premium Agent; and as we adopt only such articles as the manufacturers will 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction, our Premium List becomes a very valuable medium 


for advertising the goods offered. 


For these reasons our premiums are supplied to us 


at about one-half the prices which retail dealers have to pay for similar goods, and at 
about one-third the amount at which they are usually sold at retail. Please remember, 
then, that we offer about three times as much value in premiums as we can afford to 
pay in cash commissions to those who send subscribers for either of our periodicals. 

*) In making up a club for a premium, one Scoot Jovrnat subscription will count 


the same as four subscriptions for the Companion, or as one and one- 


the Teacners’ Institute. For instance, two 


subscribers for . 
subscribers for the Journat, five for the 


Institute and sixty for the Companion would secure the Lady's 14 Karat Gold Watch, 
which is offered for twenty-two subscribers for the Journat, or thirty-three for the In- 


stitute, or eighty-eight for the Companion. 


It should be remembered that every premium is fully warranted, and should it fail to give 


perfect satisfaction it may be returned either to us or to Mr. Wood, 


who will refund one-half 


the price at which it is quoted on our list. By this we do not mean to infer that the premiums 
are worth less than the prices at which they are usually sold; but we mean to say that the 
cash which we or Mr. Wood offers for a returned watch, for instance, is more than we could 
pay as a cash commission tor the number of subscribers required for it; and inasmuch as we 
offer the premium in lieu of the cash commission, it is not just that we should offer very much 
more in cash than such commissions would amount to. 
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Schedule of Premiums. | : |::\2); 
BS Bega 
No. 1.)Lady’s Watch, Nickle Case, Half Open Face, Stem Winder, — )$20 00] 35.13; 9 
No. 2.\Lady's Watch, 7 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 36 00) 68 25'17 
No. 3.|/Lady’s Watch, 10 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 40 00; 76 28/19 
No. 4|Lady'’s Watch, 14 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 50 00} 88 33/22 
No. 5.|Lady’s 10 Karat Gold, Hunting, full Jewelled, Lever, Stem Winder,| 60 00]128.48|32 
No. 6,Gent’s Watch, Nickle Case, Open Face, Glass Cap, Stem Winder, 12 00| 24| 9] 6 
No. 7.|Gent’s Nickle Open Face, Glass Cap, Full Jewelled Stem Winder, | 20 00 40 15/10 
No. 8./Gent’s Watch, Nickle Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Stem Winder, 22 00) 4416/11 
No. 9./Gent’s Watch, Silver Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Stem Winder, 30 00) 6424/16 
No. 10.\Gent’s Watch, Silver Hunting, American Movement, Full Jewelled.}| 20 00} 3513) 9 
No. 11.|Boy’s Watch, Silver Hunting Case, Lever, Full Jewelled - 20 00} 3513) 9 
No. 12./Gent’s or Boy's Fire Gilt Watch Chain, - - - 2 25) 4 2) 1 
No. 13.|Lady’s Fire Gilt Neck Chain - - - - ~ 225) 4 2) 1 
No. 14.|Lady’s Roll Plate Guard Chain, (60 inches), - - 39 00) 68/25'17 
No. 15.|Gent’s Roll Plate Watch Chain, - - - - 8 00| 13) 5! 4 
No. 16.|Lady’s or Gent's Solid Gold Sardonyx Ring, - ~ 3 50) 7 3) 
No. 17.|Boys or Girls Solid Gold Amethyst Ring, - - - 2 50) 5 2) 2 
No. 18.|Wood’s Botanical Microscope Complete, - - - 250) 4) 2) 1 
No. 19.|Wood’s Botanical Magnifier, - - - ~ 1 26; 2) 1 
No. 20. MMustrated Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary, - ~ 75) 1 
No. 21.'Lady’s, Gent's. or Boys 4 Bladed Pocket Knife, - 1 25} 3) 1) 1 
No. 22.|Perfection Corset, (mention size required,) —- - - 200; 4) 2 
No. 23.\New York School Journal, Weekly, for One Year, - ~ 2 00} 9 4 








Cash to the amount of one-half the list price will be exchanged for any article 
which shall be returned for any reason whatever. 


No premium is offered to the person 


who simply renews or sends his OWN 


subscription, but as an inducement for one person to get others to subscribe. Still 
if a person makes up a club, his own subscription will also be counted. 


New York City subscribers must enclose 25 ets. extra for postage on Institute. 





Description of Premiums. 


Probably no premiums are so universally 
popular as watches. Ofcourse¢there are much 
cheaper goods than those we offer—the prices 
ot which, to us, would range from $2. up- 
ward; and there are sorae very cheap watches 
which are good time-keepers ; but they are 
not such as we or the manufacturers would al- 
ways be safe in recommending; because if 
there were a probability that one watch in fifty 
would be returned for any reasor whatever, 
the manufacturers would not agree, as they 
have done, to take them back. There are also 
more expensive watches than those on our list ; 
but for every dollar expended in making a bet- 
ter article than we offer, the consumer has to 
pay at least $5; that is to say, the extra 
material and Jabor required to produce a $100 
watch, for instance, amount to only about $15 
more than for our $20 one. But there are a 
few who would not appreciate any except high- 
priced watches which manufacturers are glad 
to supply for their accommodation. 

SLady’s Watches,—No. 1 is a nickle, half 
open face, jewelled, stem winder, which usu- 
ally retails for about $20. Given asa premi 
um for 35 Companton, 13 InstiTUTE or 9 JouR- 
NAL subscribers. No. 2is Full Jewelled, Lever 
movement in solid 7-karat Gold Hunting Cases, 
and usually retails for about $36. The cases 
will stand acid and are frequently sold for 14- 
and 18-karat. Only a few ot the best judges 
can detect their inferiority. We offer this watch 
asa premium for 68 COMPANION, 25 INSTITUTE 
or 17 JowRNAL subscribers. No. 3 is the same 
as No. 2, except the cases are 10-karat gold. 
Price $40. Given as a present to any person 
who will send 76 CoMPANION, 28 INSTITUTE or 
19 JoURNAL subscribers. No. 4 is the same 
as No. 2, except the cases are 14-karat Gold. 
Price $50. Given for 88, 33 or 22 subscribers. 
No. 5 is a 10-karat Gold, Stem Winder. Price 
$60. Given for 128, 48 or 32 subscribers. La- 
dies’ Watches Nos. 2, 3,4 and 5 are each sent 
ort in a satin lined Mahogany Case. @ 
»Gents’ Watches.—No. 6 13 Nickle Case, 











Open Face, Glass-cap, Jewelled, Cylinder, Stem- 
winder and usually retails for about $12. Giv- 
en asa premium for 24 ComMPANION, 9 INsTI- 
TUTE or 6 JOURNAL subscribers. No. 7 isa 
Nickle-case, Open-face, Glass-cap, Full Jewel- 
led Stem-winder. For accuracy and durability 
there are few better time-keepers than this, 
made. Mr. Orange Judd of the American Ag- 
riculturist says of one of these watches carried 
by him, that “ it has been compared daily with 
Benedict's standard clock for a month past, and 
has scarcely variea a single second per day! 
This,” says Mr. Judd, “ seems hardly credible, 
and, as a rule, cannot be expected from any 
wutch except one costing a hundred dollars or 
more, and thoroughly adjusted to temperature 
and position. But this much is certain, the 
watches are such good timekeepers that we can 
confidently recommend them to our friends 
wanting a watch of this kind.” Usual retail 
price about $20. Given as a premium for 40, 
15 or 10 subscribers. No. 8 is the same as 
No. 7, except the cases, which are Hunting. 
Price $22. Given for 44, 16 or 11 subscri- 
bers. Nov. 9 is the same watch in coin Silver, 
Hunting Cases. Price $30. Given for 64, 24 
or 16 subscribers. No. 10 is a Coin Silver, 
Hunting Case, American movement, full jew- 
elled, but Key winder, $20. Given for 35, 13 
or 9 subscribers. 

Boy's Watch.—No. 4 isa Boy's Watch, 
in Coin Silver, Hunting Cases, Full Jewelled, 
Lever Movement, $20. Given for 35, 13 or 9 
subscribers. 

Stem-winders,—Watches Nos. 1, 5, 6, 7, 
8 and 9 are Stem-winders. ,All except No. 6 
are also Stem Setters. No key is required w 
wind or move the hands, so that when such a 
watch has been once regulated, it never need 
be opened at all. Nine tenths ofall the trouble 
with gold watches comes from the admission of 
dust and moisture in opening, and especially 
from the fine dust that gets in trom the key 
through the keyhole and finds its way among 
th-. delivate works. All this is obviated in the 
stem winding watches, and the necessity of an- 
nue! or semi-annual cleaning is dispensed with. 


t 
~ | gilt Watch Chain for Gents or Boys. . The pat- 


bire-Gilt Chains.—No. 1° ‘s a fire- 


tern is new and very stylish, and the chain is 
substantially made and will look as well as 
gold for one year ormore. Price $2.25. Mail- 
ed postpaid, for only one InstiruTe and one 
CoMPANION subscribers. No. 13 is an exceed— 
ing neat, pretty and new’ pattern of Neck Chain 
for Ladies. Price $2.25. Mailed for the same 
number of subscribers as No. 12. 
Roll-Plate Chains.—No. 14 is a mag- 
nificently beautiful Lady’s Watch and Guard 
Chain, 60 inches long, with very handsome 
Cameo slide set with pearls. With careful usage 
these goods willlast a lifetime and look as well 
as solid gold. This is one of the finest chains 
manufactured. Price $39. Given as a premi- 
um for 68, 25 or 17 subscribers. No. 15 isa 
Gent’s or Boy’s Watch Chain in same quality 
as above. Price $8. Given for 13, 5 or 4 sub- 


scribers. 

Solid Gold Finger Rings.—No. 16 is 
a solid gold sardonyx Ring, 
for a lady or gentleman— 
price $3.50. Mailed as a pre- 
mium for 7, 3 or 2 subscribers. 
No. 17 isa very beautiful Am- 
ethyst Ring for boy or girl. No, 16. 
Price $2.50. Mailed as premium for 5 Comp 
subscribers or for 2 Comp. and 1 INSTITUTE 
subscriber. The size desired should always ac- 
company the order. Use a narrow strip of 
writing paper for measuring around the finger. 
Should the length be over 214 inches, fifty cts. 
extra must accompany the order on account of 
the extra size. 


MICROSCOPES. 

Upon the sense of sight more than upon any 
other faculty do we depend for a knowledge and 
appreciation of the world around us; and what- 
ever aids in increasing the keenness and clear- 
ness of our vision must, of course, be not only 
a source of pleasure, but an assistant of great 
practical utility. This the Microscope does. It 





not only doubles and quadruples the power of 
seeing things, but it multiplies that power by 
tens and hundreds of times. Yet, until recently, 
the expense of really desirable instruments has 
prevented their coming into general use. 


No, 18, Wood's Botanical Microscope, 





Fig. 1. Microscope Complete, 
Mannfacturer’s price, post paid $2.50. Mailed as a 
premium for 1 Journnat subscriber, or for 4 Comran- 
10n or 2 InsTITUTE subscriptions, 

This is really a good instrument for scientific 
research, popular instruction, and practical util- 
ity. Itconsists of 12 parts, viz.: 2 Lenses, A, 
of different powers, a Diaphragm and a Vulcan- 
ized Rubber Case, which constitute the magni- 
Jying part as seen open and closed in Figures 2 
and 3. The remaining parts are theU pright,C, the 
stand, E, the Springs or Clasps, DD, two Glass 
Slides, F, a Mirror I, and two Dissecting Instru- 
ments, all enclosed in a handsome case. The 
Stand part is made of brass, heavily plated. 

A Microscope is useful in proportion as it in- 
creases the capacity to see small things clearly. 
For instance, an insect which appears to be 
without form and no larger than a mite, when 
examined under Woop's BoraNIcAL Micro- 
SCOPE, is seen to be as exquisitely formed and 
as delicately colored as any of its larger species. 
The skin upon 4 person's facc and hands ap- 
pears to be almost as rough asthe hide of a 
rhinoceros. The various parts of flowers are 
so much enlarged as to exhibit varied attrac- 
tions, which only Infinite skill could have plan- 
ned and executed. Indeed it enables any one 
to see in the most familiar objects new forms 
aud beauties, which are amusing, entertaining 
and instructive. : 

A DouBLe INSTRUMENT.—Ist. Wood's isa 
complete Botanical Microscope, including st ind, 
dissecting apparatus, reflector. etc. 2d. The 
part containing the lenses and diaphragm,w hen 
used separately, is the best Pocket Magnifier 
ever produced, and should be the constant «om- 

ion of every member of the family. The 
lenses and diaphragm are turned together in 





Fig. 1, separated in Fig. 2, and folded within 
the case in Fic. °. , 






Fig. 2, Magnifier Open. 
No. 19, Manufacturer’s price, (for tne Magni- 

fier alone,) $1.25, Mailed as a premium for 1 In- 

STITUTE or 2 COMPANION subscribers. 

The two lenses of this magnifier are warranted 
to be fully equal in power to any popular three lens 
instrument. 

Can’t Afford to do without It. 


Fig. 8. Magnifier Closed. 

Among the various other considerations 
which should render it indispensable to every 
person, we enumerate the following : 

Ist. By enlarging the vision, it enlarges one’s 
appreciation of the Creator and of his attributes. 

2d. It cultivates a love of the beautiful and 
the good. 

3d. It opens up to usan infinite variety of 
natural curiosities, the ebservation of which as 
a pastime affords unbounded enjoyment, with 
the acquisition of most useful knowledge. 

4th. It will aid in detecting and destroying 
the eggs of small insects which prey upon 
plants and domestic animals. 

5th. It will aid the student in the study of 
natural history, and is the most useful instru- 
ment manufactured for such purpose. Indeed 
there is hardly any department of science in 
which a student can hope to reach eminence 
without a familiarity with the Microscope. 

6th. It will aid in detecting impurities in 
seeds, and the adulteration of various articles 
of food.| 7 

ith. It is the best detector of counterfeit money. 

8th. It will expose the shoddy material in 
cloth, paper, etc. 

Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary, 
Illustrated, gives the correct spelling and pro- 
nunciation ot all the principal words in the 
English language and over 250 Ilustrations; 
also an appendix of foreign words, phrases 
and forms of address. It is by far the most 
complete and perfect work of the kind pub- 
lished, and is an invaluable companion for all. 
75c. Mailed as a premium for one COMPAN- 
ION subscription; or 2 copies as a premium for 
one INSTITUTE subscriber. 

Pocket Knives.—No. 21. 

A Pocket Knife is quite indis- 

pensable, and no person can af- 

ford to carry a poor one. No, 

lis a substantial, four bladed 

lady’s knife with ivory handles. No. 2 isa 
four bladed knife suitable for either gentlemen 
or boys—see illustration. It has fine ivor 
handles, and is substantial and finely finished. 
Either knife will be mailed free as a premium. 

The Perfection Corset combines the Tam- 
pico front of the cele- ; 
brated Warner Improv- 7 ///% 
ed Health Corset, with 
the sides and back of 
the Flexible Hip Cor- 
set. The _ perfection 
Corset also includes 
Shoulder Straps which 
are not shown in the 
illustration. The fact 
that this corset was 
awarded the highest 
Medal over all Ameri- \ 
can competitors at the 
Paris Exposition, recommends it to every lac. 
who wishes to secure the very best. As will bo 
observed, the bones over the hips are inserted 
in nearly a horizontal position to correspond 
with the ribs of the body. This construction 
prevents severe strain across the tones and 
obviates the possibility of breaking down over 
the hips, while it at the same time produces a 
perfect fitting corset so comfortable that a lady 
can lie down in it with ease, so flexible that it 
yields readily to every movement of the body 
and which is yet so firm that it gives the desir- 
ed support at all points. The Improved Tam 
pico Busts are perfectly soft and flexible, and 
yet so elastic that they will retain their “ natv- 
ral” shape until the corsets are worn out. 
Price $2.00. Mailed as a premium for 1 Jour- 
NAL and 1 COMPANION subscription, for 2 In- 
STITUTES, or for 4 CoMPANION subscriptions. 
The waist measure, or the size of corset desir- 
ed must accompany every order. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CoO., 














No. 17 Warree Street, BM. , 4 











New York School Journal. 








Lecture at the Normal College. 


By Supr. N. A, Carxrss. = 


FIRST INSTRUCTION IN READING. 


. [Continuation of a lecture delivered Sept. 21,1878. See Sc J 
wat for Noy..9d, 1878, for the first half of the lecture). een 


Thus far in the treatment of this subject I have directed 
your attention to the first stage of instruction in reading, 
and endeavored to show how you may lead your pupils in- 
telligently from the well-known to the unknown. If the 
steps taken during this stage be proper ones the pupils will 
be prepared for successful progress in the second stage of 
learning to read. That you may. the more clearly under- 
stand these two stages, and the nature of the instruction 
in each, I will state briefly the principal steps belonging to 
each stage, and the objects to be attained. 

The steps of the first or introductory stage are: 

1. Selecting simple words which are known to the chil- 
dren by hearing and use as names of objects. 

2. Teaching the forms of these as whole words by sight, 
from the’ blackboard and charts. 

3. Teaching pupils to copy these single words on their 
slates, in print letters, and to name the letters used in them, 

4, Teaching words" which represent actions, qualities, 
relations, etc., by their use in sentences. 

Please to notice that the aim in these steps is to lead 
the pupils to recognize words as signs of such things and 
thoughte as are well-known to them, and to know these 
signs by sight as well as they know them already by hear- 
ing. 

Dat these four steps do not comprise all the work to be 
done in this introductory stage. During the period in which 
the child is receiving instruction in these several steps, the 
teacher must prepare him for the steps of the second ‘stage 
by training him to distinguish and make the common ele- 
mentary sounds heard in spoken language, and to know 
which letters represent these sovnds in the words learned 
by sight. 

The instruction in reading may be confined to the exer- 
cises of this stage for one or two months, according to the 
rapidity of the progress made by the pupils. 

Steps of the second stage. 

1. From the words learned by sight during the first stage, 
group together those of similiar formation and sounds, and 
lead the pupils to notice the analogy existing between 
them, both in sound and spelling. 

2. New words in which the analogy in sound and spell- 
ing ,is similar should be presented next, and the pupils 
taught how to discover the pronunciation and_ meaning of 
thesenew word-signs. 

3. Train the pupilstto discover the thought represented 
by a group of words or sentence. 

4. Train them to express the thought thus discovered in 
a proper manner. 

Please to notice that the aim of the steps in this second 
stage is to teach the pupils how tojlearn new words, how 
to find their meaning, and how to read them in groups so 
as to express the entire thought properly. 

SECOND STAGE IN LEARNING TO READ. 

Having placed before you an outline of the steps in two 
stages of First Instruction in Reading, I now propose to 
point outsome of the methods by which you may lead your 
pupils successfully through the steps of the second stage. 

I will suppose that you have led your pupils through 
all the steps of the first stage, that they have learned by 
sight at least forty or fifty words, that they know the 
names of the letters in each woed, that they can print these 
words on theif slates, that they can recognize and make the 
principal sounds in these words, and that you are ready to 
commence instruction in the second stage. 

Begin your exercises for the first step in this stage by 
placing on the blackboard, in columns, groups of words al- 
ready learned by sight similar to the following: 


cat, man, men, top, slate, ball, cake, meat, 
rat, ran, hen, hop, plate, fall, bake, eat, 
mat, can, pen, mop, gate,- call, take, seat. 


I have placed several columns here to illustrate the 
groups, but in teaching your class you must present only 
one column at a time, and lead your pupils to observe the 
similarity of spelling and sound, as in cat, rat, mat. Next 
place similar words in a column by the side of the first one, 





as, fat, hat, sat; and, after causing the pupils to see the re- 
semblances in spelling and sound of the words in the two 
columns, show the pupils how to sound the letters in the 
new words, and how to learn their pronunciation: Then 
talk with them about the meaning of these new words. 
In a similar manner compare other words with groups, 
as fan, pan, an, with man, ran, can; ten, net, get, with 
men, hen, pen; stop, drop, chop, with top, hop, mop: grate, 
mate, ate, with slate, plate, gate; tall, hall, wall, with ball, 
fall, call; make, rake, lake, with cake, bake, take; heat, 
neat, east, with meat, eat, seat; and sleep, sweep, sweet, 


‘sheep; talk, walk; team, cream, steam; light, night, 
sight, right; face, place, lace; book, cook, took, look, 
hook, brook; match, latch, catch; boil, broil, soil, 


spoil; moon, noon, spoon, soon ; peach, each, teach, reach; 
cow, plow, now, how; coat, boat; load, road, toad; mend, 
send, bend, ete. 

After a sufficient number of exercises have been presen- 
ted in this second step to give the pupils some facility in 
comparing words and discovering their resemblances of 
sound, the lessons of the third step may be introduced. 
But the exercises of the second step should be continued, 
daily, in alternation with those of the third step, until the 
pupils have become familiar with a large number of groups 
of words, and have acquired the habit of comparing new 
words with those previously learned to find their pronun- 
ciation. By this means the child acquires the power of 
helping himself to read a new lesson. During these exer- 
cises of the second step, the pupils must be made to know 
the use and meaning of the new words as their pronuncia- 
tion is discovered by them. 

In training pupils to discover the thought represepted by 
» group of words or sentence, the teacher may place a sen- 
tence on the blackboard, as—the boy can play  ball— 
arranging the words in groups as usually spoken when 
reading. Then request the pupils to name all the words 
that they know at sight; next require them to tell what 
the sentence or lesson is about. Some may say, “ About 
a ball;” others, “About a boy.” Ask what it says about 
the boy ; what it says about the ball. Then one pupil may 
read as you point to the words, the boy ; another read can 
play ; another, ball ; and another read the whole sentence ; 
then the class may read it together. Call attention to the 
sounds and spelling of each new word. 

Other sentences may be written on the blackboard and 
taught in a similar manner, as,—A boy can fly a kite, 

The teacher, atter asking what these words are about, 


The teacher may point as the pupils read, Can a-dog rol 
a-ball? (Can a-dog spin a-top? Can a-dog fly akite? 
Can a-dog draw a-cart ?—and require the pupils to answer 
each question. Then the pupils, in turn, may point ‘and 
read sentences that state things that the dog can do, aa 

A-dog can bark and bite. 
A-dog -cantrot and run. 
A-dog canplay and whine. 

You may proceed in a similar manner with the lessons 
about the horse. One pupil might point to and read a sen- 
tence that tells what.a dog can do; another to a sentence 
that tells what a horse can do, and 80 On. " 

Children are fond of new things ; and you may arrest 
their attention by new arrangements of the lessons, Write 
a few sentences on the blackboard in columns, similar to 
spelling lessons; require the pupils to pronounce the 
words at sight, then to find what the words in each columa 


say : 

Ann John can 1 do see 

can can you like you the dog 
roll spin fly to go like * and 
her his your to to go cat 
hoop. __ top. kite? school. “ to school? play. 


Should you find your pupils inclined to read each word 
singly, instead of grouping together thore which should be 
spoken together, guide the reading by movements of the 
pointer, as, 

her hoop. 
to go to ‘school 2*'}"" 


can roll 
like 
Let the pupils learn to point tothe words, in quick’ Sue- 
cession, which are to be spoken togetuer, and to pause : be- 
tween’ others. 


Ann 


Do 4 you 


FIRST LESSONS IN A READER. 

In making the transition in reading from lessons.on the 
blackboard and charts to lessons in reading books; ‘care 
should be had that too many difficulties be not placed ia 
the way of the pupils at the same time. How to "pass 
books; how to find the page ; how to hold'the book : how 
to keep the place by pointing at the’line to be read, should 
each receive attention, by separate special exercises which 





will accustom the pupils to do each readily. How to find 
the page, and how to hold the book, should be made spec- 
ial lessons, and each repeated several times, before reading 
‘is commenced in the book. 

The pupils should be prepared for reading from books 


what they say about the boy, and what about the kite, ' by being taught the’ lesson to be read first, from the ‘black- 


may point to the groups of words and require the children | 


to read them as pointed out, thus—a kite, a boy, 
a boy, akite, can fiy—aboy can fly a kite. 

Continue the exercises under the third and fourth steps 
until the pupils have acquired the habit of finding out the 
subject of each sentence first, then what is said about it, 
and of reading it in a proper manner. 

Let your methods of teaching the reading of each new 
sentence require chief attention by these two points, viz. : 

lst.—Wnuar does the sentence say ? 

2d—How should it be said? 

By this means the reading will be intelligent in charac- 
ter, and become natural in manner. 

Should you chance to have a class placed under your 
care, the pupils of which read words only, without attention 
to the thoughts of the sentences, write a few sentences in 
which things are stated that are impossible, as A dog can 
mew and pur. Acatcan bark. See the boy spin his kite. 
Can a cow fly? Canahorse spinatop? Let them read 
these sentences and tell you whether they are right or no’, 


You may intrroduce sentences arranged in a manner sim- 
ilar to the following, as a means of leading your pupils to 
give attention to the thoughts of the lesson, viz. :— 


roll a- ball? 
spin a-top? 
fly a-kite? 
draw a-cat? 
and whine. 
and bite. 
trot and run? 
kick and bite? 
eat hay? 
draw a- wagon. 
carry a- man. 


can fly, 


Can a-dog 
A-dog can 
Can a- horse 


A-horse can 








board. While the lesson remains on the blackboard, let 
the books be passed, the page found by the pupils, and all 
requested to find, in the book, a line that reads like the 
first one on the blackboard. When several have found the 
line, let two or three read it in turn, from the book. Then 
request them to find a line that reads like the second one 
on the blackboard, and several may read it from the book, 
as before. Proceed in this manner throughout the lesson ; 
then select lines on the board, out of order, and let the 
pupils find and read them in their books. 

In this manner, each new lesson should be taught first 
from the blackboard, then read from the books. Sometimes 
place the words of a line under each other like a spelling 
column, when the pupils can read these from the black- 
board let them find and read the same lines in their booka 

During a later stage in the use of reading books, you 
may commence with the lesson in the book at once, and 
teach the pupils first to find what each line says, then 
how}to say it properly. This process will train them to 
search for the thoughts in every sentence that they read, 
and will lay the foundation for thoughtful, intelligent read- 
ing. Do not yourself always tell the child whether the 
reading is correct, but appeal to the class to decide, and 
thus train the pupils to discriminate between good ane 
bad reading. In your methods for teaching proper ex- 
pression call the attention of the class to the excellent 
manner in which some pupil reads the sentence ; let that 
pupil read it again for the others to observe, then requee 
different pupils to try to read it in alike manner, and ‘a 
each instance require the class to say whether the lant 
reader read the sentence as well as the first one. 

Where such a method of training the pupils to exercise 
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their own observation and judgment in matters pertaining 
to reading is pursued systematically they will acquire the 
ability to read new lessons readily, and must gain know- 
ledge from whatever they read. 


—w22e oe + ---—-— 


Compulsory Education. 
{Aa Address delivered before the N. Y. State Teachers’ Association, at 
ay, in July, 1878, By Henry Kiddle, Supt. Schools, N. Y. City.j 

Thé advantages of Iitétaty' éducation are néw so, gener- 
“ally acknowledged, that but few are found who do not 
fully realize that the ability to read and write is at present 
a prime necessity of social existence. Some go so far as 
to say, that without these accomplishments, a human being 
must become a prey to his lowest passions, and cannot at- 
tain to any considerable elevation in morality or virtue. 
Probably, the constant association seen to exist between 
crime and ignorance hag led to this belief; since those who 
are criminal are, with but occasional exceptions, known to 
be destitute of scholastic training, while those who, though 
* equally deficient, led pure and virtuous lives, rarely emerge 
* into notice. : 

The value of reading and writing as the necessary in- 
ateuments for the attainment of extensive knowledge, has 
also given a somewhat undue importance to mere scholastic 
or literary instruction. The ‘ world of books" has be- 
come so large, and the knowledge contained in books is 
so vast, compared with what can be obtained by individual 
observation and research, that it would require a gigantic 
intellect to occupy successfully {any important position in 

human society, without their constant study. 
paper, also, as the great vehicle of intelligence, cannot be 
‘dispensed with by any one who desires to keep up with 
the current of human events and human progress. These 
are facts patent to every mind; anditis no wonder, there- 
fore, that school education, however rudimentary, should 
be esteemed as of transcendent importance, not only to the 
individual, but to the well-being and safety of the social 
system. Ido not intend, at the present time, to dispute or 
question this proposition—as general trnth—but only to 
suggest that, before employing it as the major premise in 
any important argument, it would be well to fix with care 
and definiteness the limitations within which its truth is 








indisputable. 
The principle of free schools is derived from the consid- 
eration of the numerous evils which popular ignorance en- 


tails upon a community, and of this ignorance, illiteracy is | 


practically the only exponent. On this is based all legis- 
lation making elementary education or school attendance 
obligatory. Such laws have their origin, too, in the still 
deeper principle that individual liberty and interests must, 
within certain limits, yield to the good of the community 
or state. In some of the ancient systems of polity, this 
principle was much more fully carried into effect than in 
any of those of modern times,--much more, indeed, than 
would be tolerated at present. Of this, the Spartan sys- 
tem is a striking example. Indeed, no wise and benevo- 
lent monarch, or large-minded statesman, has ever lived 
who did not, in some form and to some extent, apprehend 
and recognize in his legislative or government system, the 
need of educating the people as a means of ameliorating 
their condition and promoting civilization ; and the further 
need of proper compulsory legislation in order to carry this 
beneficent policy into effect. 
Charlemagne imposed upon all parents the duty of sending 
their children to the convent or parochial schools in order 
that they might receive religious instruction, in connection 
with which they might also be taught, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and some other elementary branches. 

Imther held that it was the duty of the state to compel 
its subjects to send their children to school; and his con- 
temporary reformers held similar views, which were incor- 
porated in some of the legislation of the period. 

The progress of compulsory education in the German 
states during the cighteenth century was most remarkable ; 
ana the present century has witnessed the adoption of this 
policy by nearly all the European nations. In France, 
sowever, though favored, and enthusiastically advocated by 
several of the most eminent statesmen of the nation, it has 
been, thus far, successfully resisted. In this country the 
poucy of compulsory attendance laws is, comparatively of 
recent date. 
ever, it has been claimed that a kind of compulsory legisla- 
tivn was early adopted to secure— what was regarded as the 
corner-stone of liberty and civilization—the general educa- 
tion of the people. 

Connecticut, it has been said, “ may claint to be one of 
the first states in the world to establish the principle of 


The news-; 


Thus the Capitularies of | 
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In some of the New England colonies, how- 





compulsory education,” it being in a modified form engraft- 
ed upon its system of common schools as early as 1650. 
It is, however, only within the past few years, that com- 
pulsory edu¢ation laws have been generally passed in the 
states of our Union. The special report of Superintendent 
Rice of this State, prepared in pursuance of a resolution of 
the Legislature, adapted Jan. 28, 1866, for the purpose of 
showing to what extent compulsory education was needed 
to “secure the education of every child in the State,” said 
under date of 1767: “In the United States, compulsory 
legislation, strictly so called, has never been adopted. The 
nearest approach to it has been in Massachusetts, where, 
by a law enacted in 1859, cities and towns were authoriz- 
ed to arrest and punish truants.” But other states had 
passed truant laws; notably our own State, which, in 1853, 
enacted a law abounding in wise and wholesome provis- 
ions calculated to correct many ot the existing evils arising 
from the truancy and vagrancy of children; and it is im- 
portant to remark that this law not only imposed fines and 
penalties, but made beneficent provision for those children 
whose neglect of school advantages was brought about by 
poverty and homelessness. The corporated authorities of 
cities and towns were authorized “to provide some suita- 
ble place for the reception of every child committed for 
vagrancy, and the employment of such child in some useful 
occupation, and his or her instruction in the elementary 
branches of an English education, and for his or her sup- 
port, and clothing.” But this law was contrary to public 
sentiments, perhaps I should say in advance of it, and was 
never fully enforced. 

The facts contained in the report of the uational Census 
of 1870 were the means of giving a great impetus to the 
policy of compulsory attendance legislation. The large 
amount of illiteracy found to exist in the several states of 
the Union excited considerable alarm in the mind so many 
educators, statesmen, and public-spirited citizens; and ef- 
forts were put forth to correct the evil by means of that 
system which seemed to have accomplished so much good 
in several of the countries of Europe; namely, the system 
of obligatory elementary education, These efforts cul- 
minated in the enactment of laws in several of the 
states designed to secure to all children between cer- 
tain ages the benefit of school instruction, by requiring 
their attendance during a certain number of months in each 
| year under a penalty imposed upon the parents or guard- 
ians for a non-compliance with the law, or upon the em- 
ployers of children subject to its provisions. 

Although these enactments appeared to receive the ap- 
proval of the communities to be affected by them, it is a 
singular fact that they have been remarkably inoperative. 
Scarcely any practical results have accrued from them, even 
those most earnest in their advocacy before they had found 
a place on the statute book becoming either lukewarm or 
coldly indifferent in respect to their enforcement. The 
cause of this phenomenon must be looked for in either the 
state of public opinion toward the policy of compulsory 
education or in the character of the laws themselves. 

I think it is an indisputable fact that no law can be en- 
forced that is not supported by public opinion. If it has 
not this support it will either be openly aad generally set 
at nought, or it will be secretly evaded. The compulsory 
education laws in this country have not7commanded suff- 
cient respect to render any secret}jevasion necessary; they 
have been openly and ¢vowedly nullified. In proof of this, 
I appeal to offcial reports from general and local school 
officers whose duty it was under the law to secure their 
enforcement, if possible. State Superintendent Briggs of 
Michigan said, in his last report: “ We! have had a, law 
upon our statute-book for nearly six years past to compel 
children to attend school, and not a single instance of its 
enforcement has been reported. ~ A disposition on the 
part of school officers to ignore the law prevails every- 
where, and this statement is fully confirmed by the testi- 
mony of the superintendents of schools throughout the 
state." This statement becomes the more remarkable when 
contrasted with the words of Supt. Hosford, the immedi- 
ate predecessor of Supt. Briggs, in a letter written a short 
time after the passage of the law. He said: “I do not re- 
member that any law bearing upon the school interests of 
the State was ever received with such universal favor as 
this one. The press, without distinction of party, very 
generally commend it, and very few of the people were 
heard to speak against it.’ 

The statements of local officers in the reports’ for 1873 
indicate the difficulties in enforcing the law, arising from 
the state of public opinion in regard to it. For example, 





‘one says: “ The compulsory law exists in the country only 





in name, Known violations of the law occur in nearly 
every district without notice. The inhabitants of districts, 
where offences are committed, seem to regard a prosecution 
in the light of personal difficulties, and refrain from any liti- 
gation in the matter.” Another says: “The principle and 
intention of the law may be right, but the larger proportion 
of the individuals who violate this law cannot be reached 
by it. You cannot interest men to such an extent in the 
intellectual welfare of their friends’ children that they will 
excite a feeling of hatred in the neighborhood by prosecut- 
ing those who do not send their children to school.” 

The history of our own Compulsory Education Act ex- 
actly corresponds with that of the law in Michigan. Its 
enactment was preceded and followed by similar expres- 
sions of approbation; but as a practical measure it has 
proved, to the same degree and in a similar manner, an 
almost absolute nullity. It is surprising how nearly the 
remarks of local officers in this Stave in regard to its inutil- 
ity and inexpediency correspond with those of the other 
states referred to. Jn my last report to the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, I presented the following 
brief summary of these remarks made in the state report 
for 1876: “The Committee of the Board of Education of 
Albany report that ‘the great body of our people feel the 
importance, and recognize the advantages of education for 
their children so sensibly that they do not need the exter- 
nal promptings of the law.’ The Board of Education of 
Auburn ‘have been impressed with the conviction, after 
careful consideration, that the act in question confers upon 
them no available powers which would materially conduce 
to secure the object of its enactment?’ The superinten- 
dent of Syracuse says: ‘It was found in 1874, by an 
enumeration of all the children in the city between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years, that at this time nearly 
every child who would be considered as proper to be in 
school, was or would be registered during the year, and 
that no special care need be taken to get the children into 
the schools,”—of fifteen cities from which reports were 
made to the State Superintendent in December, 1876, New 
York alone had undertaken to enforce the law with any de- 
gree of thoroughness; and five cities made no report at all. 

In his report for 1877, the Superintendent of our State 
says, “the reports of local officers generaily show that no 
steps in this direction have been taken, and that this law 
in the cities is not enforced, with perhaps the exception of 
New York. 

Now, what do the local reports of last year say? The 
superintendent of Auburn says: “No special pains have 
been taken to carry out the provision of the Compulsory 
Education Act during the past year—not,” he says, “from 
any unwillingness on the part of the Board of Education to 
enforce the law, but from a conviction, after careful inquiry, 
that it is impracticable to execute the law in its present form." 
The superintendent of Lockport strongly favors the law, 
but he says the Board of Education has adopted a resolu- 
tion to the effect that “‘ the expense to be incurred and the 
difficulties to be overcome are greater than the benefits to 
be derived.” The superintendent of Long Island City 
makes the remarkable statement that he has “ faiied to 
learn, either through school trustees, sohool commissioners, 
teachers, or police officers, of a single case that would come 
under its workings.” The superintendent of Rochester 
says: “No general enforcement of the law is attempted. 
Public opinion would not permit it.” And similar reports 
are made from other parts of the State, with the exception 
of the city of New York, in which an honest effort has 
been made by the Board of Education to carry out the law, 
by the creation or a corps of truant officers, authorized to 
enforce its provisions fully. The labors of these officers, 
however, have almost exclusively been confined to looking 
after truant absentees from the schools, in which direction 
they have performed very useful work. They have not, 
however, enforced the compulgory attendance provisions of 
the law. A few vagrants and incorrigible truants have 
been arrested and placed in reformatory institutions, all of 
which could have been done under the law of 1853; but 
neither illiterate children employed in stores and factories, 
nor those kept at home and employed in domestic and 
other labor, to the neglect of their education, have been 
reached at all. The fact is, the department authorized by 
the New York Board is an efficient and useful truancy de- 
partment, but as a Compulsory Education department, 
it hes accomplished nothing. No accurate census has 
ever been taken so as to determine how many chil- 
dren of school age reside in the city. The Compulsory 
Education Department has never ascertained who are the 





children particularly subject to its care. Instead of giving 
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their efforts to determine this, and exercising the power 
eonferred by the law to compel all such children to attend 
school, or obliging their parents to give them the means of 
instruction at home, they have chosen rather to visit the 
schools and look after those already receiving education. 
Thus, during the last year, while the number of nvn-atten- 
dants placed in school was reported as only 431, the num- 
ber of truants returned to school was nearly 4,000. 

Questions and Answers in English 

Literature. 
By Lizze P. Lewis. 











166. What can you say of Alexander Pope? He was 
the -son of a successful linen draper, who, being a rigid 
Roman Catholic, gave up his business in disgust at the 
shadow which the revolution had thrown on his Church, 
locked up his fortune of £20,000 in a chest, taking out his 
sovereigns as often as they were needed for his home com- 
forts. Alex«nder, a very delicate boy, was born in 1688 
and wrote an Ode to Solitude when only twelve years of age. 

167. What else did he write? The “ Messiah,” “ The 
Rape of the Lock,” a brilliant poem giving a vivid picture 
of fashionable life as it was then; “ An Essay on Man,” 
“The Dunciad,” “The Dying Christian to his Soul,” a 
translation of Homer's “ Illiad” and “Odyssey,” and very 
many other poems. 

168. Which was the most profitable of these works? 
His translation of Homer, for which he received more than 
£8,000. 

169. What did he do with the money thusobtained? He 
purchased a villa at Twickenham, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his life, which he himself describes as one “ long 
disease.” He died May 30th, 1774. 

170. Who was Jonathan Swift? He was the son of 
English parents, and was born in Dublin in 1667. His 
father died seven months before his son’s birth, who was 
dependent upon the charity of hie uncle. 

171. What profession did Swift assume? That of clergy- 
man, in 1693. He was. given a living in Ireland, but he 
soon wearied of it and returned to the house of a di-tant 
relative with whom he had previously lived, and where he 
became entangled in a love affair with the daughter of his 
relative’s housekeeper. 

172. What more can you tell of him? Ie published his 
extraordinary “Tale of a Tub” in 1704, in which he depicts 
the corruption of early Christianity and the results of the 
Reformation in a Satire of wonderful power. Peter, Mar- 
tin and Jack are three brothers who receive from their 
dying father coats, which, if kept clean, will last forever, 
As the fashions change they add to the coat gold lace, frin- 
ges and other ornaments, twisting the meaning of the 
father's will so as to give a seeming sanction to these inno- 
vations. Peter (evidently the Roman Catholic Church) 
locks up the will and wears the coat as it is; with the airs 
of a lord. His brothers stealing a copy of the will, leave 
home and begin to reform the coats. Martin (Luther) goes 
to work carefully and leaves some of the ornaments alone 
lest‘he should spoil the cloth. Jack (Calvin) in his eager 
zeal pulls off all at once, and in so doing, splits the seams 
and destroys parts of the garment. Swift's sympathies were 
all with Martin, even Peter getting off better than Jack. 

173. What promotion did he receive after this? He was 
appointed to the Deanery of St. Patrick's, Dublin, in 1713. 

174. What more did he write? “Gulliver's Travels,” 
published anonymously in 1726. 

175. How did his life end? In darkness and desolation. 
He first lost his hearing, and then his mind. After three 
years of almost total silence, be died in October. 1745. He 
left almost his entire fortune to build and endow a hospital 
for idiots and incurable madmen, to be called after his name. 

177. Who was James Thompson? He was the son of a 
Scottish minister, and born in 1700. 

178. For what is he chiefly famous? For his poem of 
“ The Seasons,” and his “ Castle of Indolence,” an allegory, 
written in the style of Spenser. 

179. When did his life end? In August, 1748, in his 
villa at Richmond on the Thames. 

180. Who may be called the father of the modern novel? 
Samuel Richardson, the son of a joiner, born in Derbyshire, 
in 1689. 

181, What is told us of his childhood? He was remark- 
able for his gi:t «f story-telling. He used to amuse his 
school-mates with this art, and the women of the village, 
who would sit and sew while he told them some wonder- 
fal story drawn from his fruitful brain. 


| able genius. 


He was apprenticed to a printer; his good conduct soon 
gained him the love and esteem of his master, whose 
daughter he married. 

183. What can you say of his after life? He was very 
prosperous, winning many friends by his kindly temper. 
He became the printer of the Housé of Commons when still 
quite young and afterwards King’s Printer. 

184. What was the subject of Richardson's first novel ? 
It was the history of a pretty peasant girl, who went out 
to service, and after passing through many trials and tempt- 
ations marries her young master. The title is “ Pamela, 
or Virtue Rewarded.” 

185. How was itreceived? With great favor; five edi- 
tions were sold within the year. 

186. What was his next work? “Clarissa Harlone,” fol- 
lowed by his third great story, “ Sir Charles Grandison,” 
—this last rather wearisome to readers of our day. 

187. Where and how were his last years passed? At 
his villa, North End Lodge, Walham Green, London, where 
he died at the age of 72, soothed by every care and atten- 
tion from those whose love and esteem he had won by his 
gentle life and delightful books. 

188. Who followed Richardson in the field of novel-writ- 
ing? Henry Fielding, born at Sharpham Park in Som- 
mersetshire, in 1707. 

189. What profession did he enter? After a desultory 
education at Eton and Leyden, he entered the Middle Tem- 
ple to complete his studies for the law. But he had few 
briefs and finally settled down as a political writer. 

190. When did he issue his first novel? In 1742. It 
was intended asa satire upon Pamela, and was a great 
success. 

191. Mention the titles of Fielding’s novels. ‘“ Joseph 
Andrews,” “Tom Jones,” “Jonathan Wild” and “Amelia.” 

192, What was the character of these stories? They 
were coarse and indelicate, yet they bore marks of remark- 


193. What finally became of Fielding? His health gave 
out and he sailed for Portugal, to try the effects of a warmer 
climate. But it was of no use, and he died at Lisbon, in 
1754, and was buried in the churchyard belonging to the 
British Factory in that city. 

194. Who followed Fielding? Tobias Smollett, born in 
1721. 

195. What did he write? “Roderick Random,” publish- 
ed in 1748, “ Peregrine Pickle” and “ Humphrey Clinker.” 
He also wrote a History of England, from the landing of 
Cesar to the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

196, What was his character? He was by nature very 
irritable and quarrelsome, and his trials soured him still 
more until he lost the few friends he had ever had. 

197. What can you say of his later days? He went to 
Leghorn, Italy, where he wrote “ Humphrey Clinker,” his 
best work. He had just finished it when he died, in 1771, 
scarcely 50 years old. 

198. What do you know of Thomas Gray's early years ? 
He was born in December, 1716. His uncle being a mas- 
ter at Eton, Thomas was sent there to school, where he 
struck up a close intimacy with Horace Walpole. In 1735 
he went to Cambridge, remaining there three years. 

199. What did he do after leaving college? He and his 


man Nature, which was a complete failure. 

206. What is the work on which his reputation rests ? 
The History of England. 

207. How is this book regarded as authority? It is full 
of flaws and inaccuracies, though its beautiful style gives 
it an honored place in literature. 

208. What was Hume's» vate character? He was a 
sceptic in religion and philosophy, tracing the goodness and 
badness of every human action to prudential motives. He 
died August, 1776. 


Tae Arr or Leavixe.—The St. Louis Hvening Post 
writes pleasantly on this subject. 

It is Disraeli, who, in “ Lothair,” puts into the-mouth of 
Theodora the sentiment that no one should ever say good- 
bye, but in departing shou!d fade away like a summer cloud. 
In the narrowest and choicest circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances there are usually some persons whose visits and calls, 
whether of business or pleasure,.are marred by the fact 
that they do not seem to know how to go. Schiller wrote 
to Goethe concerning the visit of Madame de Stael to the 
Court of Weimar, “She ought to know when it is time to 
go;” and trom what we learn of that good lady’s departure, 
we infer that at the time of her going she still further bored 
the great poets by her tedious farewells. For when«a 
friend departs we are either glad, sorry, or indifferent. If 
we are glad, we desire to be brief; if we are sorry, the 
quicker the painful scene is ended the better; if we ate 
indifferent, we grudge the draft upon our time if we are 
busy, as the most of us are, with the pressing affairs of life. 
The art of leaving is less understood by women than by 
men. The habits of business, the recognized fact that to a 
business man time is money, the throng and press an ; 
exactness of business life, all tend, to make men the best 
possible exemplars of the fine art of leaving, and leaving at 
once, A business man’s call is usually a model of good 
manners in this respect. When he has said what he has to 
say, he takes his hat, says “good evening,” and is ont of 
your presence, without’ giving any time or chancefor the 
too often tedious and embarrassing common-places of 
mutual invitations to call, which seem to be a kind of neced-~ 
sary social formula. 

In striking contrast to this neat and] skillful method of 
cutting short an interview, is the too common social prae- 
tice of visitors who, commencing to leave, seem temporarily 
to abandon the purpose and then follow it up by a number 
of unsuccessful attempts to accomplish their intention; as 
though it were a kind of compliment to the person visited 
to appear loth to part company. Who cannot at onee 
recall the visitor who starts, then thinks of something else 
to say ; rises, and thinks of another subject of conversation ; 
gets nearly to the door and receives another revelation ; 
reaches the door, and, most probably, holding it open, is 
aroused to a @egree of mental brilliancy that threatens his 
own health and that of his host by long detaining both in a 


cold draft while he discourses ? 
The speaker who ends his address suddenly, while the 


interest of his audience is at full, without any “lastly,” 
“finally,” “in conclusion,” or “one word more,” always 
leaves the best impression, and the caller or visitor, whether. 
on business or for pleasure, departing leaves behind him a 
grateful sense of relief and good will, who understands and 





friend Walpole went on a continental tour. After a time, 
however, they quarrelled and parted company. Gray then 
returned to England and settled down at Cambridge, where 
he spent the most of his after life. 

200. What was his character? He was exceedingly 
quiet and retiring, devoted to study and of considerable 
antiquarian taste and knowledge. 

201. What position did he occupy at the time of his 
death? He was professor of Modern History, at Cambridge. 
202. By what is he best known? By his “ Elegy writ- 
ten in a Country Church-yard,” published in 1750. He 
wrote many other poems, the finest of which is “The 
Bard,” representing a Welsh bard, who has escaped the 
massacre at Conway and standing on an inaccessible crag, 
prophesied the downfall of the Norman line and the glories 
of the Tudors. Having done this, he springs into the foam- 
ing stream and is lost to sight. 

203. When did Grey die? In 1771, of gout in the stom- 
ach, 

204. Tell me something of David Hume. He wasa 
Scotchman, born in Edinburg, April, 1711. He was edu- 
cated for the law, but having no taste for the profession he 
turned his attention to commerce. It was not long, how- 
ever, before he became satisfied with that and made up his 
mind to devote himself to literature. 


practices with skill and expedition the fine art of leaving. 





- ee + - 
Episor’s electric light, the announcement of which, 
coupled with that of other inventions, has so surprisingly 
affected the price of gas stocks, is based on the well-known 
fact that an electric current when passed through a fine 
wire will first heatJit to a white heat and then fuse it. Mr. 
Edison claims to have discovered a means otf regulating the 
increase of heat so that a coil of the wire will remain at 
the luminous point without fusing. He accomplishes this 
by an automatic arrangement depend'x: upon the expa»- 
sion of a small metallic bar as soon as tl, heat passes be- 
yond acertain point. If this can" ue economically, 
and the light regulated so as to bec scant in its intensity, 
it is obvious that Mr. Edison has made another highly val 
uable discovery. 

Tar Day Strar.—The astronomers call this Siriug and 
are watching it carefully. Bessel, a celebrated German ag- 
trouomer, fully believed that it was a sun and hed planeta 
about it but they were dark and invisible. This remark- 
able idea was, to some extent, justified by Alvan Clark's 
discovery in 1861 of a tenth magnitude star, nearly at the 
required distance and angle, to be aplanet. Otto Struve 
thinks its mass must be at least half that of Sirius, but its 
nature very different, or it would shine-as a first i 
tude star. Dawes says, it is an enormously large 
endued with very small beta ad power. Hunt them 








182. To what trade was he put when fitteen years old? 





205. What was his first production? A treatise on Hv- 





upischolars. Boys, make discoveries 
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We want an agent in every town and village in tha U. 8. to whom we 
wil pay a liberal commission. 

The columns of the JounNnaL are m for the discussion of subjects 
a ~~ — |e Let those who have practical skill communicate 


Ghould this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
em, met you (1) to consider it a special invitation to subscribe ; (2) 
o 


it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, aad 
wrge him to take it also. 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 7, 1878. 


This piper may fall into the hands of some one not a sub- 
seriber/ as we endeavor to reach such by sending out extra 
ies, We beg him carefully to consider: 

1. That no teacher can do justice to his pupils without a 
thoughtful study of the principles and practice of Edu- 
cation—the main themes of this paper; the truly illumin- 
ated minds asks for “more light "—the dying words of 

2. That the views and methods of the most successful 
educators in the country are found in its pages; and 
they are indespensable to one who aims to be a first class 
teacher. 

3. That the expenditure of four cents a week will be a 

real economy—for you will be better prepared, more 

energetic and attractive as a teacher, and every pupil un- 
der your charge will feel it. 














We desire annual reports or catalogues from every Prin- 
cipal or Superintendent. Some. always think of these 
_ things and send first of all to the educational journals. 
ig a good plan, 
‘—-ee + - 
We have received a good many letters in response to 
bills, saying “we cannot send until next month.” That is 
a good plan, too. Pay enough attention to a bill, good 
friends, to say you have received it—it looks like business, 
any how. 


*-w,.ee-- —--— 

Ws invite attentipn to Supt. Kiddle’s paper read before 
the N. Y. State Teachers’ Association, on ‘Compulsory 
Kducation.” He says, “the department authorized by the 
New York Board (city), is an efficient and useful truancy 
department, but as a compulsory education department it 
has accomplished nothing.” 

We also invite attention to the report of Supt. Calkin's 
lecture at the Normal College on the “Teaching of Read- 


we. 





Teaching the Teachers. 





How as person shall be fitted to perform the duties of a 
teacher may seem to admit of aready answer. It used to 
be thought that sound todily heaith, a good character, and 
an acquaintance with the elementary branches of knowl- 
edge were all that was necessary. It has become apparent 
however, that teaching is an arf, and must be founded on 
principles. When this idea was recognized, it was followed 
by the founding of Normal Schools; these are acknowl- 
edged to be necessary parts of a system of public instruc- 
tion, The next subject for debate is,—What shall be the 
method of the Normal Schools? And on this the expres- 
sion of opinion has already begun. We present from the 
Public Ledger (Phila.) an interesting account of the methods 
at Swarthmore College : 

“The College of Swarthmore, about ten miles by rail 
west of Philadelphia, has adopted a method for the training 
of school teachers which already makes its new Normal 


Department the object of much interest, and which, if suc- 
cessfully carried out, will furnish a model on which the 


It |P 


mately be shaped. The present method of Normal School 
instruction in the ten school districts which, out of the 
twelve in Pennsylvania, have State Normal Schools, is, as 
is well known, a carefully arranged course of instruction in 
the highest grades of common school study, to which are 
added the theory of teaching and the study of school econ- 
omics. Practical exercises in teaching a model school are 
given to each scholar in the last term of the last year, and 
are set down as occupying forty-five minutes a day for 
each school day throughout the course of twenty-one 
weeks. The Girl’s Normal School of this city also places 
its practice lessons in the concluding portion—say the last 
two months of the pupil's course. It is recognized, if not 
implied, in the administration of our public schools, that a 
certain grade of proficiency as a teacher enables a candidate 
to get a position in the grammar schools, and that a lower 
grade is sufficient for a place in the primary départment. 
This altogether ignores the fact that the primary depart- 
ment is the on!+ one through which a majority of the chil- 
dren go, drafted off from it into early work, and that as it 
is therefore the only grade in which they have opportunity 
to learn, the highest order of talents, instead of the lower, 
should be employed in teaching them. Added to this is 
related the fact that in the — department the whole 
foundation of future study, habits of thought and mental 
clearness is laid. 
“Starting out from these considerations, the new meth- 
od of Normal teaching is based on the idea that a teacher 
should be learning to teach, by practice, a portion of every 
day in the school-week through the whole four years, and 
consecutively in every class of the primary department. 
“The plan pro by the Swarthmore College, and 
already begun in that excellent institution, so fully explains 
the method, that a short statement of its working is proba- 
bly the best way of arriving at a fair understanding. The 
study of teaching is made an elective study of the entire 
college course, and in connection with all the higher studies 
room is made for it, not in one term, but in every day of 
every term of the course. There is at this college a prepara- 
tory department of four classes, from which, as Exeter 
feeds Harvard, the college classes are largely made up. 
This is, rightly considered, such an important feature that 
the college enceagpon teach or superintend the teach- 
ing in all its classes, and it is under these professors that the 
Normal class will get at its work. Two Normal pupils sit 
in each class an hour a day for a specified term, observing 
how the professor teaches. They watch the drift of. every 
question, see its response in the class, note his method of 
etting at what the scholar knows, see what it is that 
eeps the class in order and gives the ~ of control ; as 
well as all the traits, mental and moral, displayed by ezch 
child during the lesson. They are put there to criticise, 
and, as the looker-on in chess sees all of the game, they get 
practical lesson in teaching very different from that of 
taking a class in charge with no such previous observation. 
Sitting two together, they can compare and suggest each 
to the other, and are mutually assistant in the lesson of ob- 
servation. One hour of each week each of these pupils is 
required to take charge of the class, during which time the 
rofessor may or may not be present to supervise. Thus 
in every week the Normal pupil spends six hours in the 
study of teaching, four hours of observation of the profes- 
sor’s method, one hour of practice, and one hour, equally 
instructive, of witnessing the practice of the companion 
pupil. 


oe 


Grammar as a School Study. 





The New York Board of Education lately debated the 
question of Grammar in the city Public Schools. There is 
a large and increasing class that went long ago from 
debating to doubting. It has been noted that the hard 
students of English Grammar have broken its rules quite 
as persistently as those who had never been introduced to 
them. 
America, declared that Grammar was one of the higher or 
difficult studies, and should not be taken up until the pupil 
had reached a stage of mental development that would 
enable him to understand its intricate precepts. Steadily 
the leading minds among the educators have embraced his 
views; but the traditionary Past has demanded that pupils 
should continue to study it. One generation has remem- 
bered that it spent long hours over rules and exceptions; 
it demands that the present generation should have the 
same worry and labor, even though it bearfno fruit. This 
dominion of the Past was well illustrated, some years since, 
by one of the members of the New York Board ot Educa- 
tion, in the debate on corporal punishment in the schools; 
“Mr. President,” said he, “I know that when I went to 
schools I was whipped if I was late, or if I whispered, or 
if I was lazy; so were all of the members of this Board; it 
was good for us; it did not hurt us half so much as we 
pretended; we stood it, and so can the boys now-a-days.” 


on teaching it to young children. 





whole system of training instructors for youth may ulti- 





Thirty years ago, David P. Page, the Arnold of 


Substitute the word grammar, and the argument is sub- 
stantially what is mainly depended on by those who insist 


We lay down the broad proposition that a child is not 
taught to write and speak the English language correctly 
ty studying English Grammar; such a claim is a visionary 
one. The best pupil in English Grammar, measured in 


the school, is the one who can recite its rules the most 
glibly—it is not the one who uses the language with ease 
and accuracy. The lessons the child learns in grammar do 
not help him to speak it with more precision. He spends 
days, weeks and months in learning the classification of 
words; not only that nouns are common and proper, but 
collective, verbal, and abstract also; when these are mem- 
orized, is it apparent that he speaks it more accurately ? 
Then come weary months that lengthen into years over 
the syntactical relations of these classes of words; ; when 
the8e are thoroughly learned, does he speak it still more 
correctly? If the sanguine teacher has hoped for this, he 
is sadly disappointed ; and justly, too. He claims that John 
is good in English Grammar. New the proof of this is 
that John speaks and writes it with accuracy, if not ele- 
gance. Instead of asking the lad whether a given word is 
a regular, irregular, redundant, defective, transitive, passive 
or neuter verb, he should require him to give testimony by 
lis speech whether he practically understands his mother 
tongue or not. 

But while it is claimed the object of studying grammar 
is to give a correct practical use of the language, in practice 
it is admitted that the real object or the main object is to 
acquaint the pupil with a mass of “knowledge that every 
educated person ought to know.” This ground is not a 
strong one. We grant in a technical examination it would 
look bad if a young man could not parse ; but once a clergy- 
man could not preach unless he quoted Latin ; what is done, 
even in the schools is much a matter of fashion, too. Asa 
useful study, it can have but few defenders, for the knowl- 
edge obtained can not be employed except in learning 
another language. 

It is finally claimed to be* useful for discipline, and this 
claim must be admitted. “Language is the body of 
thought.” Whoever desires to investigate the laws ot 
thought must be a student of language. Whoever desires 
to be an accurate man must follow this road. Grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic are closely related; they are am indié+ 
pensable means for disciplining the powers of the student's 
mind. They all range with the higher mathematical studies 
and shoud precede those pertaining to metaphysics. . The 
| classes in the secondary (grammar) schools should be taught 
only the elements of grammar and rhetoric, the parts o! 
specch, the relations of words, how to use capitals and 
punctuaticn marks, and the meaning of figures of speech. 
Stress shou'd be laid on the physiology ot speech rather 
than its anatomy; the way it lives and not the way it 

Tlie. pupil should be marked high for using aceu- 
rate and fine English, and not tor remembering the rules 
that he constantly violates. Its fine distinctions are too 
high a study for the ordinary boy or girl. To tollow 
thought through the intricate forms it takes on when it 
attempts to embody itself in language, demands a mature 
mind. It is not necessary that the young student. should 
commit many rules; let him obtain an idea of the realm he 
is to survey in coming years if he remain a student; and 
learn what English Grammar is by usage. 

This not a question of whether a book should be used; it 


is rather whether formal or living grammar shall be taught. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Tae Boarp or Epvcationx.—The Commissioners met 
November 30th. ‘Present, Messrs. Wood, Bell, 
Beardslee, Cohen, Donnelly, Dowd, Goulding, Halsted, 
Jelliffe, Katzenburg, Manierre, Place, Traud, Walker, 
West, Wetmore, Wickham, Watson, and Wheeler. 

It was proposed to put Brown’s large Grammar on the 
list of books to be used in 1879. At this proposition Messrs. 
Place, Bell, Wickham, Dowd, Watson, Halsted and Kelly 
asked to be excused from voting. Messrs. Wickham, 
Halsted ‘and Kelly were first refused an excuse. Mr.Wiek- 
ham refused to vote, and was then excused. A debate arose 
over the question whether the Board was acting legally or 
illegally. Mr. Watson claimed there was partisan action. 
The president ruled that a majority of the Board was act- 
ing. The question was lost; 8 were for it and 6 
against. Mr. Jelliffe appealed, and said that a majority 
of those voting was needed only ; the chair was, however, 
sustained. Then the remaining books proposed were taker 
up. Mr. Wheeler asked to add Appleton’s 5th Reader. 
Mr. Walker said the reader was undoubtedly the best large 
reader published ; but he opposed it solely on the ground 
that consecutive reading, as history was better. Mr. Jelliffe 
said to keep a child on a dead level of reading was bad ; 
it was bad to keep from him the gems of all the best writ- 
ers from Chaucer down. It was added, with hardly a dis- 
sent. The remaining bodks recommended by the dom 
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mittee were then added by the same vote, twelve to two 
with the exception of Kerl’s Language Lessons, Swinton’s 
new Language Lessons and Harvey's Grammars. 


NOTES, 


Among the new books added to the list of supplies 
are— 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR AND CO. 
White's Drawing Cards. 
White’s Industrial Drawing Books. 
D. APPLETON AND CO. 
First, Second, Third, fourth, and Fifth School Readers. 
Model Copy-Books. 


R. 8. DAVIS AND CO. 
Greenleaf's Elementary Arithmetic. 
4 Intellectual 
“ Practical 
are retained. 


8. 


“ 


ac 


A, 8, BARNES AND CO. 

Davisand Peck’s Elementary Arithmetics. 

The session;was avery peculiar one. The members are 
divided on the question as to the best method of acting 
under the law of the State requiring Boards of Education 
to adopt a series of text books. Neither Brown’s nor 
Harvey's Grammars were added. The good opinion ex- 
pressed concerning Appleton's Readers is a strong testi- 
monial, coming as it does from the metropolis. It will be 
understood by our readers that the adoption of a book by 
the New York Board of Education is a strong certificate to 
take to other schools. Greenleaf’s Arithmetics are retain- 
ed, as they are greatly valucd by those using them. 





Tae Boarp or Epvcation.— The Commissioners met 
December 4th. Present, Messrs. Wood, Beardslee, Bell, 
Cohen, Donnelly, Dowd, Goulding, Halsted, Jelliffe, Kelly, 
Katzenberg, Manierre, Traud, Walker, Watson, Wetmore, 
West, Wickham. 

ELECTION OF CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 

Messrs: Wickham and Wetmore, were appointed as tell- 
ers and on counting the votes it was found that the whole 
number nineteen had voted for the present inecnien, 
Henry Kiddle, Esq. ; salary $5,225. 

For the two First Assistant Superintendents Thomas F. 
Harrison and Norman A, Calkins were chosen; salary, 
$4,275 each, For the five Asssistant Superintendents John 
H. Fanning, William Jones, Arthur McMullin,jJohn Jas- 
per, Jr., Alexander J. Shem; salary, $3,800 each. 

Mr. Wickham asked that Supt. Fanning have a leave of 
absence for three months (without loss of salary), on ac- 
count of ill-health. Voted. 

The Supply Committee awarded to M. B. Brown, the 
centract of printing 2000 copies of the Teacher’s Manual, 
for $485.85. Miss Sarah F. Raywood, P. P.S. No. 36. 
was voted the maximum salary for 14 years service,—her 
record being excellent. 

The Superintendent of Truancy reported for Nov. 


Total number of cases investigated, 1021 
2 “found truants ret’d to school, 303 

sr committed to reform school, 2 

x 23 “ non-attendants put in school, 59 


The Nautical School Committee asked that Capt. Henry 
L. Alvord be appointed as commander of School-ship ‘/. 
Mary. On request of Mr. Beardslee this was laid over. 

The Trustee Committee nominated Hiram Merritt in 
place of John N. Reynolds, in 17th Ward; and proposed 
to allow J. W. Mason to withdraw his resignation ; to ap- | 
point Samuel H. Everett, in 3d Ward; Peter J. Stuyves- 





ant, in 5th; Wilson Small, in 7th; David N. Brosnan, M, 
D., in 8th; ‘George N. Relyea, in 13th; Chas, L. Holt, mn! 
19th ; Alenaaden Shaler, in 20th ; Leuis Schultz, in 21st; 
J. Schuyler Anderson, in 23; Samuel M. Purdy, in 24, (all 
other Trustees whose terms expire were re-elected). Ap- 
pointed. 

The Evening Schools are to be closed from Dec. 20 to 
Jan. 6th—the omitted number of nights to be made up at 
close. 

Mr. Jelliffetmoved to add to the List of Supplies for 1879, 
Brown's First Lines of Grammar, Kerl's Language Lessons, 
Swinton’s New Language Lessons, but it was denied. Ad- 
journed. 

NOTES. 

The re-election of the present Superintendents of the 
schools is a matter for general congratulation. The Board 
of Education in the unanimous vote given to Mr. Kiddle 
as Chief Superintendent, declares in an emphatic manner 
its entire confidence in his skill and fidelity. Mr. Kiddle 
has become, in fact, a necessity to the welfare of the 





schools of New York City; he perfectly understands the 


vast system in all its details; a system that requires a 
strong executive t-ain that shall comprehend the working 
of each and every individual, that demands that the effici- 
ciency of each teacher shall be measured and specific and 
adequate results obtained. Mr. Kiddle has}performed his 
duty so well and so intelligently, that the sehools of New 
York City surpass those of any other in the country, 

He has been cordially and intelligently aided by a splen- 
did corps of assistants, specialists in their work, so that 
the methods and progress of every teacher can be accurate- 
ly measured. The Board of Education lay out a Course of 
Study; the Superintendents see that the prescribed work 
is absolutely done, and so efficiently do they perform 
their duties that it is said, we believe with truth, that no 
teachers work so hard as those in the city schools. They 
are auditors, in fact, of the teachers’ bills for salary ; hence, 
the importance of the action ot the Board of Education in 
selecting such able men for superintendents; that they 
were in each case their own successors in office is a very 
flattering recognition of their valuable services. 

The State Superintendent ot Public Instruction, Hon, 
Neil Gilmour, Prof. William J. Milne, Principal of the State 
Normal School at Genesseo, and Prof. William McLean, 
Principal of the State Normal Schools at Potsdam. were on 
the floor during most of the session. 


—_—- 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
NEW BOOKS. 

Tae Fawiry Lrosrary or Britis Ports from Chaucer to 
the present time (1350—1878). Edited by James T. Fields 
and Edwin P. Whipple. Boston; Houghton, Osgood & 
Company. 


This handsome volume deserves a warm welcome. The 
editors have presented us selections‘rom the British Poets 
for five and a quarter centuries, arranging them in chrono- 
logical order. They have attempted to exhibit fairly the 
peculiar genius of each, and within the space of a thousand 
pages to compress specimens of all who really deserve to 
be ranked as poets. We think the work has been well 
done, justly done; so that the authors themselves could 
not complain if they were here in the body. The good 
arising from such a compilation may be reckoned as of two 
kinds. It is necessary to diffuse a knowledge of poetry ; 
poetry is not only beauty, itis truth also. The world needs 
something else beside sewing machines; if it had only the 
practical, mankind would be half-mad, It is a great fault 
of any time that it does not recognize the beautiful The 
works of Shakespeare have illuminated the world. The 
author of the “Elegy written in a country churchyard,” 
will be remembered for all coming time. Poetry is forever 
about man ; and about man we know far too little. Poetry 
announces the highest and greatest truths about man and 
his relations. This was Shakespeare's vocation, and Lear, 
Othello, Hamlet and Macbeth, exhibit the hearts of real 
men to us. 

The volume is termed the “ Family Library” with great 
felicity we think. There are thousands of families that are 
unable or unwilling to purchase more than one or two vol- 
umes of poetry, that own Shakespeare, Tennyson, and per- 
haps Milton. But such can never understand the wealth 
of poetry that has flourished in British soil, neither can they 
from one or two authors understand poetry in alarge sense. 
The individual who has not read from Chaucer, Spenser, 
Chapman, Johnson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Down, Herrick, 
Herbert, Waller, Cowley, Dryden, Prior, Addison, Pope, 
Thompson, Gray, Cowper, Blake, Barnes, Wordsworth, 
| Scott, Coleridge,,Southoy, Landor, Campbell, Byron, Shel- 
ley, and Mrs. Browning, is not able to measure even the 
two or three great. ones he is familiar with. Hence the 
work of diffusing a volume like this is to be reckoned as a 
beneficence although it be done with an eye to commer- 
cial profit. Men are answerable for what they print and 
publish; and so we would rather be those who send out 
this volume than those who send out those journals that 
debilitate and finally destroy all public taste as well as 
morals. We honor the one and despise the other. The 
work of one will bring delight wherever it goes ; it will be 
held as a treasure by its owners and descend from father 
to son; the others may excite, but it cannot elevate. 

There is yet another office for this volume beside that of 
instructing the members of the family. We believe it will 
be carried into the school-room by the teacher as a work 
of reference. Such a volume has long been needed. The 
foundations of a love for poetry can be laid in the school- 
room; the genuine teacher will do it even if it is not 





laid down on a course of study. To familiarize young peo- 
ple with what the poets have written is the first step to- 
wards teaching to value them. Let us suppose a volume 
like this is referred to, that they are sent to it gather ex- 
tracts, and that discriminating words of praise are bestow- 
ed on those who gather from its pages, the result will be 
that they insensibly learn to perceive the meaning that lies 
in the lines. We, therefore, heartily welcome the volume 
to the school-room, and recommend teachers to examine 
it with care. They will find itis “a garden of posies 
from which the scholars may cull many a delightful bou- 
quet. Yet there is a vast difference between a flower and 
apoem. DeQuincy says that all writings are to be classed 
as works of information and works of power; literature 
and poetry are of this last kind; hence the writer of a 
poem must be reckoned as adding to the strength of the 
world: and those who gather them together into a hand- 
some volume like this have done a good work. 


Tae Two Americas, their “complete History from the 
earliest discoveries to the present day. By the Fathers of 
American History, containing without abridgement Bel- 
knap's Biographies of the early Discoveries; Grahame’s 
History of North America; Dr. Robertson's History of 
South America; and Ramsay's History of the United 
States, and an appendix by Prof. H. L. Williams bringing 
the History of both North and South American down to 
the present day, to which are added Hubbard's History of 
the Indian Wars in New England, anda general summary 
ot the developments of the United States in, wealth, in 
domestic and foreign commerce, manutactures, agriculture 
and mining, together with details relating to their social 
progress, their system of public education and the moral 
advancement of the people, with an introduction by P. C. 
Headley ; also a full Chronology, Historical, Biographical 
and General, dating from the year 458 to the present time, 
and a copious General Index, the whole forming a History 
of the Two American Continents unsurpassed for fullness, 
and unequaled asa book of reference. Illustrated with 
thirty-four full-page steel engravings. New York; H. 8. 
Allen, 13 Astor Place. Chicago; A. L., Coburn & Co. 

We hail with great satisfaction the appearance of this 
grand work for the People of America, for its want has 
been felt for years, especially by the masses, the major- 
ity of whom are, it is well-known, sadly deficient in even 
a general knowledge of their country's history; all are 
desirous of possessing at least a general knowledge, but 
owing to the high cost of meritorious as well as compre- 
hensive works, they have been debarred from gratifying 
their desire. No one can now have any excuse for longer 
remaining ignorant of that knowledge which every intelli- 
gent man and woman should possess, for in this marvelous- 
ly cheap and handsome volume, is the very fountain head 
and source from which all later writers on American Hia~ 
tory bave drawn their knowledge, 

The works entire, word for word, of “The Fathers of 
American History" (five separate and distinct works), are 
contained in this one quarto volume, with additions and con- 
tinuations by equally competent writers bringing the whole 
work down to the present day, making a perfect library of 
American History of the very highest character, and with 
the 100 pages of chronology dating from the year 458 
to Oct., 1878. We find the whole to be a work on 
American History and chronology absolutely without a 
rival. Robertson's glowing history of South America, the 
only one of any merit published and the only complete 
one to date ever published—is alone worth the price of the 
volume. Dr. Robertson's qualities as a historian have 
been lauded by scholars for more than 100 years, James 
Grahame’s colonial History is regarded as one of the best 
of its class, and Ramsey's History of the Revolution, in 
scenes of which he was a participant, has received the high- 
est praise for its fullness and accuracy; Dr. Belknap's Bio~ 
graphies of all the early discoveries has been a starua d 
work ever since it was published; Hubbard’s Indian Wars, 
is also a standard work and replete with thrilling in:eteat. 
Thus it will be seen in this noble volume, we have the only 
comprehensive and complete History of the Two Ameri- 
can Continents ever published, and one without a single 
competitor. 

This work, we understand, is only published by subscrip- 
tion and will enable many a worthy student to earn the 
means of finishing his education; and to many other en- 
terprising men it will furnish an opportunity of making 
good deal of money in a pleasant way. for the canvasser 
of such a book as this, is sure of a patient hearing from 
every intelligent citizen. sy 
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How to Reap, anv Hints 1x Cuoostne tHe Best Booxs, 
with a classified list of works of Biography, History, Criti- 
cism, Fine Arts, Fiction, Poetry, Religion, Science, Lan- 
guage, etc. By Amelie V. Petit. 220 pages, 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1. 8. R. Wells & Co., N. Y. 

This new work is an effort to meet a public demand for 
a compact manual or treatise supplying information with 
regard to books and authors. People who have not read 
much, people who are desirous of obtaining trustworthy 
advice with regard to the selection of books suitable for 
their children’s reading, people who are interested in the 
collection of books for personal or public purposes, societies 
that are forming libraries, and, in fact, all who are interest- 
ed in books will find in “ How to read” very important aid. 

Fourtren Weexs 1n Paysics, by J. Norman Steele, A. 
S. Barnes & Co., is a very good ‘introductory book. Both 
in method and breadth of treatment it is a book of its class 
that we seldom have met with, and the familiar illustra- 
tions from nature and simple mechanisms are exceedingly 
well chosen. The reader will see evidences of unusual dis- 
crimination in some of these examples and their application. 
We regard the book as having a high degree of excellence, 
and heartily commend it to teachers. 

Examrves or Practica, Sretimc Lessons, by Occular 
instead of Oral Dictation. By W.G. Waring and W. 8S. 
Schofield. Sower, Potts & Co., Philadelphia. 20 ets. 

This is a system of short-hand for the teacher to learn 
and teach and use in his school. 

A FAO simiLe reproduction of the “ Imitation of Christ.” 
in the handwriting of Thomas a-Kempis, dated 1444, will 
soon be published in London. 

No fewer than 206 volumes, many of them, however, 
only 32-mos, have been published by Mrs. H. N. W. Bak- 
er, better known as‘ Aunt Hattie,” the Sunday-school 
writer. Oliver Optic has published eighty-two, T. 8, Ar- 
thur 100, and four members of the Abbott family, includ- 
ing Jacob and John 8. C., atotal of 313. Jacob Abbott 
alone published 170 individual works, besides thirty-two 
jointly with his brother. These and other interesting 
items are contained in the first volume of I.eypoldt’s “Am- 
erican Catalogue,” recently published. 

THE MAGAZINES. 

Harper's Magazine fcr December is a very bright num- 
ber, the holiday element appearing at the outset in a col- 
lection of Christmas poems, with three striking illustrations. 
“ England's Great University " at Oxford, by M. D. Con- 
way ; ‘ The Red River Colony” is by Gen. A. L. Chetlain; 
“‘Mendelesohn and Moschelles,” is by Lucy White Lillie ; 
“Silver,” is by Charles Barnard; Hon. Horatio Seymour 
points out the defects in our criminal laws in an article on 
“Crime and Tramps ;” “Two Hundred and Two,” by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; “A Rescue from Cannibals,” by 
Mrs. Frank McCarthy. 

Two excellent articles in the Popular Science are, “Ani- 
mal Intelligence,” from the Nineteenth Ceutury, and “Ed- 
ison’s Telephonie and Acoustic Inventions,” by Geo. B. 
Prescott. . 

In The Western occur papers on “ Education as an Ad- 
justment,” by J. M. Long ; “ Thomas de Quincey,” by B. 
P. Drury, and “A Walk to Valombrosa,” by M. R. D.— 
all of interest to the general reader. 


Ballou's Monthly opens with “ New Zealand and some 
of its People.” Earl Marble gives a pretty little tale about 
the “ Lost Baby.” The various departments of Curious, 
Pleasant Things, etc., are well filled. 

The Westminster Review for October bas a readable ac- 
count of “ The Australian Colonies.” The “Later Novels 
of Berthold Auerbach,” is the subject of a critical paper; 
“Bulgarian Literature,” especially the oral and traditional 
literature of Bulgaria is presented in an interesting paper. 

The British Quarterly Review for October has an interest- 
ing historical study entitled “The Universities and the 
Renaissance ; " 
“ Lessing, as Philosopher and Theologian;" “Joubert,” is 
the subject of a paper partly biographical and partly a 
criticism of his “ Pensées;" “Butter and Cream,” is the 


title of a paper which discusses the probability of the use of 


these articles by the Romans. 


OE eee 

Mr. A. A. Low, the wealthy tea merchant of New York, 
who is 4 native of Salem, Mass., and went to the Latin 
Grammar School there when a small boy, has presented to 
that city $5,000 for educational purposes. The money is 
to be invested and the income used to assist pupils of the 
Salem schools who v's ’o co to ccllege and have not the 


there is a short biographical sketch of 


LETTERS. 


Friperc, Baden, Ang. 25. 
To the Editor of the New Yor Scuoot Journav: 


The black iorest or ‘“ Schwarzwald,” as it is called in 
German, is not precisely a land unknown to American 
tourists, though it is not so well known as it deserves. Pe- 
destrians find it a kind of paradise in good weather. No 
part of Europe is better situated for excursious. Railways 
bring one over the comparatively flat and tame approaches, 
and drop the tourist in the very lap of all that is lovely 
and fresh and romantic. Both for driving and for walking 
the Black Forest is equally eligible, and those sensible per- 
sons who wish to enjoy the pleasures of pedestrianism, 
without many of'its unquestionable discomforts, find an 
excellent system of public conveyances, by which the lug- 
gage can be sent forward and the comforts of a change of 
clothes secures. Tramping it with a knapsack and umbrella 
is much more common in Europe than in America, and 
it is all very well for those who are fond ofa wetting and 
not over-particular as to personal purification, and who 
find, or say they find a pleasure in roughing it; but the 
majority of people, and those who have most common- 
sense, will enjoy traveling all the more for having a little 
of their customary comforts along with them. The man 
who arrives at a hotel halfan hour before dinner, wet wita 
perspiration, or soaked with rain, and who finds that his 
valise has arrived before him, with the essentials of clean 
linen, fresh clothing and thin boots, has an advantage over 
the more.Spartan pedestrian who has to sitdown in his 
damp clothes, and either endure his hot and dirty boots, or 
outrage European proprieties by coming to the table in his 
sippers. All through the Black Forest. by making a little 
inquiry beforehand, and never trusting to the statements 
of waiters and porters, or indeed to anybody without ver- 
ifying them by comparison with the guide book, one can 
send his valise in advance with reasonable confidence. The 
stopping places are so frequent, and the accommodations 
generally speaking,so fair that a very lazy or very inefficient 
waiter can get along quite comfortably. Being German, 
the Black Forest is not a cheap place. Everything in Ger- 
many is supplied in ascanty fashion ; portions are measur- 
ed with such an economical hand, and the prices charged 
far them are usually so high that Germany is perhaps the 
dearest country for travelers of all Europe, except Spain. 
There is, however, not much absolute cheating, in which 
respect Germany is mnch better than France, Italy or 
Spain. There is a printed tariff for almost everything, and 
this document must be produced on demand. The roads 
and conveyances in the Black Forest are excellent. For 
pedestrians there are ample provision of foot-paths, finger 
posts and resting-places in all parts, arid, of course, as in 
every part of Germany, there are most excellent maps. 
Take it all in all there are few parts of Europe so suitable for 
waling excursions. One great source of amusement is 
found in the many “ cures,” or bathing and watering- 
places, that are so numerous in the Forest. These are all 
available as stopping-places by passing tourists, though they 
are intended mainly for health-seekers, bathers in mineral 
and other waters, and drinkers of whey milk and all the 
varieties of nastiness to be found in the almost infinite 
springs which bubble up in this land of streams and foun- 
tains. The manners and customs of the German middle 
classes may be observed much better at places like these 
than at more miscellaneous places like Baden and Ham- 
bourg. The young German female can be studied here ad- 
mirably. She is very fair, has either no shape or a very 
clumsy shape, is always badly dressed and dowdy, eats 
liberally and is deeply sentimental. She wields the im- 
plements of the dinner-table more as weapons of war than 
as accessories of civilized nutrition. She is a vast consum- 
er of bread-and-butter, and leaves on the mind of the ob- 
server a general impression of whey. 
One of the best centres in the Black Forest is Friberg, 
where there is an excellent hotel, the “‘ Schwarzwald,” 
in an excellent situation. From this point the tourist can 
branch out in all directions. It has a railway station ; and 
the line of the railway from Friberg to Hansach is one of 
the most remarkable pieces of engineering in Europe, and 
quite as remarkable as the Semmering, between Vienna 
and Gratz. Friberg is famous for clocks and watches, and 
it is to be remarked that over one of the largest clockmak- 
ing establish ments in the village there is a large clock which 
has no hands ; and that, almost without exception, every 
clock to be seen in the hotels or other places is either 
stopped altogether or is entirely wrong as to the time. 
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peculiar. In one of them the following is written in French 
on the bedroom doors, “ Those persons recently arrived 
shall place themselves at the foot of the table. A bather 
desiring to have a visiting friend near him at the table, may 
be accorded this privilege byt for one repast only. Such 
favors as selecting a place of his own choice. passing im- 
mediately to the head of the table, or of sitting opposite 
whom one pleases, will not be accorded for the reason that 
they would result in the juxtaposition of persons not agree- 
able to one another.” The advancement to the head of 
the table is not coveted merely as a matter of distinction ; 
for it includes the appreciable advantage of a first presenta- 
tion of dishes at dinner and supper ; and the difference of 
a plate as it comes up from the chef, and the same plate 
when it has passed a file of hungry Germans, male and fe- 
male, after their kind, is very marked. But the final right 
to sit opposite whom one pleases has, possibly, a more ro- 
mantic signification, and may be intended as a check on the 
two ardent gallantry of susceptible youths who want to 
sit opposite the prettiest girls. Cc. A. §. 
New York, Nov., 1878. 
To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoon Journat : 
Of the 30,000 teachers in the Empire State, I am in- 
formed that not 7,000 of them take any educational paper ; 
therefore I appeal to you and our newspaper world to aid 
in awakening our teachers to the necessity of keeping on 
hand a good supp'y of educational knowledge. In order 
to aid them in this work (and as many of them plead pov- 
erty) I ask to be privileged to suggest the propriety ot 
sending one dollar to E. L. Kellogg & Co, New York, and 
becoming subscribers for the Teacners’ Instrrore. Surely 
any teacher too poor to-pay one dollar towards improving 
his or her teaching ability, is too poor to remain in the 
school-room, I hope the time is not far distant when par- 
ents will rid the schools of shams and substitute genuine 
teachers, who, by the way, have my warmest sympathy- 
As I have spoken for the benefit of the »oys and girl, 
should the teachers start on the warpath, with battle ax in 
hand, I expect the parents to rush to my rescue. 

A. A. H. D. 
To the Editor of the New York Scuoor Journat: 

I enclose two dollars, by draft, in payment for Jourx.s1. 
for the year ending April 7, 1879. Please enclose receip' 
to me, by return mail. I regret that I have been unable 
to enclose to you the amount before. Your paper has be- 
come indispensable to me. Words can but feebly express 
my eigh appreciation of the New York Scuoot Journat. 
I am particularly interested in the Book Department. Your 
able comments on new school books, greatly assist me in 
making selections for introduction. A book, well adapted 
to give instruction saves the earnest teacher much labor. 
Many books now in use—I find—must be re-arranged for 
the class-room in order to obtain a desired result. For 
mich of my success as a teacher and for the constantly in- 
creasing popularity of my school, I feel indebted to the en- 
couragement I receive from your truly invaluable paper. 

L. H. Q. 





Tne Netrte Piant.—Serious trials are now in progress 
in a two-acre field near Berlin to determine if the nettle 
plant can be cultivated with success, with the view of pro- 
ducing therefrom a new textile fibre. The plant was sown 
last year, and acquired last autumn a height of three to 
four feet, but contained too many branches to be very use- 
ful for the production of fibre. This year, however, the 
plant looks much better, has fewer branches, and is gener- 
ally four feet, and in some instances five feet, or even more 
than five feet high. The field in question has not been 
manured or weeded, but the nettle has shown its strength 
by itself suppressing almost all weeds. It was feared that 
the nettle would spread into adjoiding fields, but this has 
not been the case, and an adjacent cabbage-field does not 
contain a single nettle plant. The plants are now in full 
bloom, and a trial was to be made to cut them at this stage, 
in order to obtain the fibre in its greatest degree of white- 
ness. Should this succeed it will be possible to obtain two 
crops in one year—a point of very great advantage, should 
the fibre ultimately become a marketable product. 

If these interesting experiments and observations should 
prove the possibility of growing the plant and obtaining 
therefrom, as in China, Japan and India, a useful fibre, 
there are many unproductive fields which could be turned 
to profitable account. That this plant does produce a use- 
ful fibre is shown by its very name, for in German it is a 
term often applied to calico, thus indicating that cloth 
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brought from the East bas been manufactured from it. 
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The Reading Lesson. 


Br Hervey Raxvowrs. 

Too often this important study is conducted ina dull, 

monotonous way. The pupils come to the class entirely 
unprepared. They do not pay any attention, or at least, 
not until it is just before their ownturn. They think 
there is no necessity for “keeping track” when others are 
reading. Do not care whether the correct expression is 
given. Are afraid to speak in clear, ringing tones. Do 
not know the pronunciation of difficult words—think it 
takes too much time to hunt them up in the dictionary at 
home. 
_ Teacher! are any of these faults peculiar to the class in 
your charge? Ifso, correct them; and at once. Are 
your pupils languid or restless? Open the windows and 
have them march briskly around the room,—if possible, to 
music. Vary this by exercising with the arms, taking deep 
breaths, or singing the scale. Do not they learn the les- 
son? Impress upon them that reading is a most necessary 
branch of education; that a great deal of enjoyment can be 
had when a person reads aloud to others—if he is a good 
reader. Are they inattentive? Let one begin to read, and 
before the verse is ended, call on another to finish it. This 
startling process, if judiciously used, keeps their eyes on 
their books, and their wits at work. To further interest 
them in the lesson, have one scholar tell in his own words 
(not looking at the book), about the piece for that day's 
study. Read a story to them occasionally. Rouse their 
ambition !—wake them up! Do not they give expression 
to their reading? Show them how a sentence sounds when 
read with and without emphasis—always, be it observed, 
in the right place. If they are too timid to speak loudly 
when occasion requires, tell them such sentences as, “Hur- 
rah! my boys!” “Down with the traitor!” “Ho! there! 
comrades!” sound very poorly if delivered in a weak, ir- 
resulute voice. Do they falter when a word of many sy)- 
lables falls in their way? The best remedy for this, is to 
go over the entire lesson, the day previous, pronouncing 
slowly and carefully the difficult words, having the class 
repeat each one several times. 

If none of these plans succeed, it may fairly be inferred 
that the fault lies, not with the scholars, but with the teach- 
er. The reading lesson cannot be dispensed with, there- 
fore it is the duty of any endeavoring to give instruction, 
to make it as pleasing. interesting, and entertaining as lies 
in his power. 








How to Educate our Girls. 





Our Girls. How shall we educate them? What life 
work shall be provided for them in case they are turned out 
in the world, as they may be, to battle for themselves ? 
Riches are fleeting, and death often removes the natural 
protectors. Shall our girls then be utterly defenseless, or 
shall we provide them with the means by which to acquire 
independence? Emulation may hurt girls, but inactivity 
kills them. And we speak not of the physical alone. A 
father who provides not for the future occupations of his 
sons, whether in trade or profession, is severely censured 
when the youth, whose activity must take some direction, 
dritts into dissipation and wickedness. But the daughters ? 
Have you ever thought that they also have ambitious 
minds, which, if they have not some object for which to 
labor, will turn and prey upon themselves? The boy is 
early taught that the time will come when he must be 
manly, self-reliant, and self-sustaining. All his education 
points to this time, and is a preparation. If he fail in one 
profession, many other avenues are open to him, and in 
some of these he must find, if not success, at least a room 
for development and an object for which to strive. If he 
meet trouble he can plunge a little deeper into his work, 
and drown e’en cankering sorrow. If he lose in one direc- 
tion, the world lies before him, and he is free to turn his 
steps where’er he will. His sphere is not contracted or 
narrow, and he can chose whatever occupation will best 
accord with his temperament and talent, aad prove most 
conclusive to his happiness, And this well; we would 
not have it otherwise. 

Let us now look at the course pursued in the education 
of girls. They are reared, for the most part, in the belief 
that women’s chief and final destiny is to marry. This is 
the only ambition cultivated. Parents, friends, and society 
at large all tend to inculcate the principle. So the educa- 
tion of our girls goes ; a little smattering of languages; a 
little music ; a great deal of fancy works; but not enough 
of anything to enable them to say: “I hold within myse 


the power to gain an honorable livelihood by my own ex- 
ertions.” There is ever the miserable sense of depend- 
ence even for thought. To be sure, there are a few who 
have dared to step outside their allotted sphere, but these 
are the “ strong-minded and unfeminine.” 

The superficial education finished, the daughter waits in 
the home circle for him who is to fulfill her destiny. Per- 
haps he never comes, or if so, only todeceive, What then? 
Ah, if the parent could but lift the veil and see! A miser- 
able life spent in complainings and bitterness of soul. Some- 
times indeed the mind and body both a wreck. nd all 
for what ? this hope gone, their education did 
not supply that which would satisfy the craving of the 
mind—an aim, a something tangible for which to work. 
Society is slowly working out the problem of the sexes, 
and ere long the cause which we espouse will need not our 
poor pencil. We have listened with pleased incredulity to 
the discussions of the question of women’s work and edu- 
cation, by the learned doctors of our colleges and universi- 
ties. It is not they who can settle the question as to the 
woman's mental capacity. We must answer for ourselves, 

Parents must weigh well the obligations resting upon 
them, and see that the intellectual wants of their daughter 
are well satisfied with proper pabulum. Let them but sup- 
ply for their daughters, as they do for their sons, work 
which will satisfy not only physical, but mental cravings. 
It is not good, wholesome, satisfying work that wastes en- 
ergy and mental fibre, but rather the lack of it. A child 
fed on sweetmeats exclusively can not be strong, and it is 
useleas to bring up the present weakness of woman's intel- 
lect as her normal condititon, when her mental diet has 
even tended to this end. 

Give the girls a chance, and they will develop strength 
and character. A thorough education and special training 
with reference to self-support, canndv detract from woman- 
ly dignity. Give them opportunity, then for themselves a 
place and name. Then, if they be called to fill the divinely- 
appointed position of wife and mother, they will fillit nobly. 

Strong, intelligent, and self-sustaining, they will transmit 
to posterity a worthy heritage. But if, on the other hand, 
such be not their lot, and they be called to walk through 
life alone, their lives may still be fruitful of good works and 
crowned with richest blessings.—Appletons Journal. 

———_ eo 
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Good Plans. 


No. IL—By Cornwa tus. 

I hold that when a teacher hits upon a new idea that 
helps him in his school duties, he should impart it to his 
fellow-workers, that it may assist them also. Believing 
this, I will try and tell the readers of the Journat of some- 
thing I have tried with my pupils, and which has proved 
successful. I hope some one will follow up with No. I 
of “Good Plans,” that I may be benefited in return, 

I keep a slip of paper upon my desk, and whenever I hear 
one of my scholars mis-pronounce a word I write it down. 
Then a day or two after when there is a moment to spare, 
I remark somewhat in this style: “ How many have heard 
of the word ‘disputant?’ D-i-s, dis, p-u-t, put, a-n-t, ant, 
disputant. It means one who disputes. All pronounce it 
together. John, what does disputantmean? James, how 
isit spelled? Frank, what can you say of the word?” In 
this way it impresses the spelling, definition, and pronoun- 
ciation at once, and takes but a few minutes. I vary the 
form as occasion requires, first, asking a scholar to tell all 
he knows about the word in question, and then add some- 
thing myself. In this way I have on an average from 
twelve to fifteen words a month that we talk over. Words 
now on my slip are: “Iowa, jaunt, inquiry, lyceum, dis- 
pensary, centenarian, jocund, legislature, beneficiary, leni- 
ent, industry, ‘horse-radish, horizon, jaguar, ignoramus.” 
You will perceive that several are in quite common use, 
while some are very generally pronounced incorrectly. This 
exercise is entirely separate from the definition lesson, 
which embraces the words, of any length and their meane 
ing, in the day's chapter in reading. 








Awmonc the curiosities in the British Museum is a ball of 
popcorn, labelled, “ An article of food in America, greatly 
liked by the negroes in the Southern United States.” 

“Lies! Big Lies!” 

Not so fast my friend; for if you would see the strong, 
healthy, blooming men, women and children that have been 
baised from beds of sickness, suffering and almost death, 











The Teachers’ Institute. 





There are many teachers who do not yet wants weekly 
educational paper. (In fact there are many who call themse:ves 
teachers who do not want any educational paper at all. 
are not to be pitied so much as their a. For them we do 
feel sorry. The same old story, day after day!) They are where 
the readers of a weekly paper are, when compared with those 
who read a daily, They want at the smallest cost possible to 
learn something more, day by day about education. For such 
we publish a monthly TeacuErs’ INsTITUTE. 

A New Order of Things in Education. 

Fifty years ago there were no railroads; people learned 
quickly to avail themselves @f the new and better means of 
locomotion, because it was for their interest. Nor were there 
iny educational journals at that time. Although now publish- 
ed, there arv a great many who are trying to get along without 
the immense amount of help which such papers bring. @ Then 
each one learned about education as best he could. The genius . 
of these times is very different; it is to obtain the itteas and 
knowledge of the best minds and use them ; to make a practi- 
cal use of every idea as fast as it is thought out. The “ live” 
teachers understand this and avail themselves of the thoughts and 
discoveries of others on education, and thus keep their schools 
up in front. They reason the way any sensible woman does 
when she buys a sewing machine, or as a farmer does when he 
buys a mowing machine. To be a first-class teacher yeu must 
know what the most skiliful of your profession would do if they 
were in your place; if they had your classes to teach and your 
school to manage. Would you not give something to witness 
a genuine teacher in your place a single day? The best teach- 
ers and thinkers are constantly writing and speaking on edu- 
cation ; how it should be dono, and who should do it, are the 
grand themes of the day. Hence the need’of Taz TracuErs’ 
IxstTITUTE to diffuse the best ideas, the important discoveries 
and conclusions ; and should not the teachers note the new order 
of things, and wake up and avail themselves of this invaluable 
aid, to the important work they are doing? It is folly for the 
teacher to expect his school to be wide-awake, original, full of 
new thouglits, earnest in study and devoted to lessons unless he 
sets the example. “As the teacher is, so is the school.” Hence, 

@ The Teacher Should Constantly Improve. 

In no occupation is there such pressing need of freshness, 
possession of new thoughts, ideas and illustrations, as in teacn- 
ing. In ‘none is there such a tendency to fall into “ ruts,” to 
do the same thing over and over in the same way. The cheap- 
est, and readiest, and surest way the teacher can employ and 
improve himself is to take Tue TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
There is a vast number of teachers in this country who do not 
read on education at all, and there is a vast number of poor 
teachers. Not every one of these would become a first-class 
teacher by reading the [NsTITUTE, it is true, but he would be 
far better with it than without it. It does not propose to 
do the work of wholly instructing a teacher in the branches of 
knowledge which he is to teach. This is supposed to be mainly 
done already. It will be mainly valuable to instruct in the 
art of teaching This is of as great if not of greater import- 
ance than the scholastic knowledge. The teacher must know 
the views of leading educators on education. 

Why do the New York City teachers assemble on Saturday 
morning at the splendid Normal College, except that they de- 
sire to learn more and more about their profession ? 
The INSTITUTE will be peculiarly fitted to give the teacher 
professional knowledge. It is edited by a teacher of twenty- 
five years’ experience in every grade of service in the school- 
room, assisted by teachers and writers of ability. It is pub- 
lished monthly, and will make a volume yearly—equal to four 
ordinary volumes of 200 pages each—a real cyclopeedia of edu- 
cation, and all for $1.00. 
Tue Instirvre is not un article of /uxury; it is as necessary 
to a teacher as an arithmetic is to the scholar. It contains 
information that is found in no book. It teaches the art and 
principles of teaching. No teacher can teach well without con- 
stantly replenishing his stock of knowledge concerning this 
difficult art, and in no place is this knowledge so well classified 
and condensed as in the INSTITUTE. 

How to Have a Cood School. 
Next to a Normal School or Teacher's Institute, there is ro 
means 80 fitted to increase a teacher’s skill in the management 
of hie school, in interesting his scholars, as a properly-edited 
educational journal. That teacher who does not take one is 
taking a sure means to render himself or herself ‘ess attrac- 
tive and magnetic as ateacher. The demands of the school on 
the teacher are’persistent day by day, and he must post him- 
sels thoroughly and enter fresh for his work, or he will fail. 
We present the TeaAcHER’s INSTITUTE as the, best for the 
practical teacher It costs $1.00 a year, or two cents a week, 
and the expenditure of this little sum will be returned a thou- 
sand times over in the extra skill and knowledge you will have. 
If you save this money, it will be found poor economy enough, 
for each one of your pupils will suffer more than you will save. 
Send ten cents and get a sample copy (no postalcards). You 
will take it, we krow, when you see it, One last word is, read 
the monthly Jnstitute if you cannot take the weekly ScuooL 





ty the use of Hop Bitters, you would say. “Truth glori- 
ous truth.” See “Truths,” in another column. 


JOURNAL, and be a live teacher. 
E. L. Kettoce & Co, 17 Warren street, N. ¥ 
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The Order of the Garter, 

The Order of the Garter, with which Earl 
. Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury were invested 
by the Queen, is one of the oldest and most fa- 
mous of the orders of knighthood known, Most 
writers agree that it dates from Edward III. 
General tournaments in that time were held at 
Windsor. At one of them, says the story, the 
Countess of Salisbury let fall her garter when 
dancing with the king, and the king, picking 
it up, tied'it round his own leg. There were 
smiles from the company and jealous glances 
from the queen, noticing which Edwatd restored 
the garter to the countess, saying “Honi soit 
qui mal y pense,” the motto of the Order, whick 
was soon after formed. It has always borne the 
title of “ The Order of St George,” the guardian 
saint, as well as of ‘ The Garter.” 

' The Knights were twenty-five in number, 
the sovereign making twenty-six, and having 
authority to nominate the others. In ancient 
times the queen and wives of the knights shared 
the honors of the fraternity. From time to 
time special statutes have admittol foreign 
soverigns and extra knights. The meetings are 
held on St. George's Day, (April 23), in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, where installations 
take place, and the banners of the knights are 
suspended. 
the Bishop of Winchester); a chancellor, (the 
Bishop of Oxford ); a register. (the Dean of 
Windsor); the Garter King-of-Arms and the 
Usher of the Black Rod. 

The dress of the knights consists of a dark 
blue velvet garter, edged with gold, and bearing 
the motto in letters of gold, and worn below 
the knee on the left leg; a mantle of blue vel- 
vet, lined with white taffeta; a hood ot crimson 
velvet; a surcoat also of crimson velvet, and 
lined with white taffeta; a hat of black velvet, 
lined with taffeta, and bearing a plume ot os- 
trich and heron feathers, fastened by a band of 
diamonds, The collar is of gold, being composd 
of tweaty-six pieces, each in the form of a gar- 
ter, and has appended to It a figure of St. 
George on horseback. A lesser St. George is 
enpamelled on gold and set with diamonds, 
being suspended over the left shoulder by a 
dark blue ribbon. 

As may be seen itis a costly bauble. When 
it was offered to the late iurd Fitzwilliam, he 
asked how much it would cost. “About a 
thousand pounds,” some one replied, whereupon 
the noble lord quietly roms rked that he thought 
he could make a better use of his money. 


From the Scholars Compaatos 
Best Scholars. 

Rock-VaLE SCHOOL, Pa. 
Emma Fraelich, Geo. H. Burkholder, 
Hettie Houser, C. Nonamacher, 
Harry Bachinan, Elmer Ulmer, 
Frank Brown, Harry Brown, 
Elam Denlinger, John Doshamer, 
John Houser, Frank Houser 
Jacob Houser, Apnie Hoover, 


Willio Killian, Tillie Kline, 
Harry Killian, Mary Killian, 
John Leaman, Geo. H. Leaman, 
Annie Leaman, Mary Leaman, 


Barbara Leaman, 
John Lefever, 


Enos Lefever, 
Emma F. Lefever, 


Mary Lefever, Benj. Lippold. 
Alfred Mower, Elam Mathiot, 
Aaron Meck, Harry Ulmer, 
Martha Weaver, Jacob Fraelich, 
Amanda Fraelich, Lizzie Kline, 
Lizzie A. Meck, Lizzie L. Meck, 
Emma Meck, Hettie A. Mecx, 
Sue Nonamacher, Mary A. Meck, 
Ella F. Weaver, Florence Tweed, 
Lizzie Lippold, Lizzie Meck. 


Adam ILefever. 


GramMaR ScHoon No. 16, N. Y. 


Jas N. Martin, Dan’! Tompkins, 
Chas. E. Thode, Frank Mellon, 
Isadore > aco Harry Whittemore, 
Edgar Hayn Edward Gumbart, 
Fred Burn H Haring, 
Herman Brader, D. Winter, 

Chas. Richter, Chas. Fagan, 
Prank A Wilhe Dick, 

Alex. Allison, Wm. Mulligan, 

D. Ariza, Robt. Smalley, 





Chas. Stains, Wm. Casey 
T. Van Hosen, T. W. Hastings, 
Nathan Whitley, Elmer McBride, 


John Stowell. 
GRAMMAR ScHooL No. 85,N. Y. 


Emil Kohn, E. J. Hesslein, 
Maurice Bonvies, Warren Van Kleeck, 
Wm. F. Decker, Geo. A. Eyre, 
Arther DeWolf, Albert Bernstein, 
Jobn R. Field, Alfred W. Mack, 
Emil Frankfield, Arthur Van Brunt, 
Harry Mathews, Theodore Bank, 
Geo. Cushman, Chas. Horne, 
Marshal Kelsey, Willard Lawton, 
Gottlieb Banzer, Dio L. Holbrook, 
Henry Kenrich, Geo. Potter. 


GRAHAM ScHOOL, Cnrtcaco, ILL. 
Maggie Flannigan, {Samuel Cogan, 


Chas. Allen, ‘Aggie Keating, 
Ella Hastings, Elman Ross, 
Anna Swift, Maude Kermott, 
Bella Robson, Anna Bligh. 





The officers are a prelate (always | all 








NEw AND NOTABLE 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


ESSRA. eee. BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, 
its to their n 


r com numerous 
toinvite attention to 


resent 
comeas and friends, and 
their EDUCATIONAL P ATIONS, as bein 
th ome 


For full lista, ve noti testi- 
monials, and terms for introduction, Messrs, B., 
T. & Co.’ an should be 


catiorfists on application. 
$5 tas fothowing now beaks fren their 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


THE TWO-BOOK SERIES. 
Fully and Handsomely Bound. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY: Design- 
pty yy + ee 
grades and asa 
pages 8 vo, Price by mail, postage paid, $1.00, 

COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY: Physical, 
Industrial and Political ; with a Special 
for each Btate in the Union 
Book for Intermediate and 4 Grammar 
pages 4to. Price by mail, postage paid, $1.60, 

They have recently been introduced into more 

BG ian baif of the Public Sohaols pf the Btate of 

New York, and of the large cities that have a 

jes, we meution WASHINGTON, 

HEST. N. Y., TROY, N. ¥., BROOK-~ 

ad YORK CITY 

8. C., C., LANCASTER, Pa., 

Ga. Inround’n y have been ad in 

—— ONE THOUSAND CITIES AND 

of the country, — have with MARKED 

PRE] E) been made the basis of PROFES. 

SIONAL TRAINING in the LEADING NORMAL 

SCHOOLS of the United States, 


ROBINSON'S SHORTER COURSE in 


ARITHMETIC. 


Oral and Written. In Two-Beoks. 
BY D, W. FISH, A, M. ~™ 


~~ 
THE FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. An easy and 
rogressive work, in which oral and written exer- 


P 

cises are thoroughly and practically united. Cloth. 
Numerous illustrations. 168 pages. Price, by 
mail, 45 cents, 


TAKES WoTIceE! 
A New Revised Edition--the Tenth, 
OF THE 


Gaon Sl un Dk 


Tas Inrropuctorny Rate by which the Question- 
Book has been furnished per single copy, viz. $1.25. will 
be WITHDRAWN on and after Dec. 25, 1868. At that 
date the regular price of the Question-Book will be 
resumed, viz. $1.50. 

The rapidity by which this valuable work has come 
into general notice and use during the past year, caus- 
ing the issue of two NEW EDITIONS in one year, 
shows with what high favor the book has been receiv- 
ed by friends of education all over the country. 

The New Edition, revised, appears in finer 
binding, cloth (different colors), and is destined 
to meet with still more favor. even, than in the past. 

Remember it is a book of nearly 3,000 practical 
Questions and Auswers on impertant every- 
day subjects, as found in our school studies. 

“ Just what has long been needed,” are the 
words of a well known high-school principal. 

It contains Questions snd Answers in U. §. His- 

3 Soomeny 4 Grammar; Arithmetic ; 
Orthography ; C Gevermment:> Physiology 
que Sansom 3: Physical Geography, etc. Each 
pe my my te Questions on any one subject is follow- 

ed by the department of Answers on the same subject, 
thus giving one an opportunity to use the memory if 
, and yet so conveniently arranged that the An- 
ewer can be readily reterred te. Of ‘great use to 
Teachers in preparing reviews for their schools, 
pg looking up important questionsto be brought 
out in ¢ 

Useful to ‘echolars in being the means of fixing up- 
onthe mind the important and of 
their studies. Valuable in the frmily hbrary or in the 
office, as a handy-beok of reference. 

This Book sent by matl cn receipt of Introduz 
Price, $1 25. until Dec. 15. SEND FOR SAMPL 
COPY. Introductory terms by the dozen or half doz- 
en. 

One copy for schools furnished on application. 

age Wanted, to whom liberal terms are 
offered. Send 3 cent stamp for 
Address c. W. HACAR, 

PLasEeunes, Ciurtox Co., N, ¥. 


@ STATE AGENTS W! WANTED, in several of the 
New England and Middle States, 





‘MUSIC BOOKS. 
Make the People Musical. 


The attention of all who are trying to raise the 
tes & ee oe Educational System 


GRADED SINGERS, 


By O. BLACKMAN and E. E. WHITTEMORE. 


Four Books, embracing a carefully graded course from 
Primary and Jnvenile Classes to High Schools 
and Adult Classes, 


Book I.—Graded Singers. | Graded S ngers.— Book IT, 


nee 


THE OCONSOLIDATION OF THE FOLLOWING 
SEVEN MONTHLIES : 

Tue Iturors ScHooLmMasTER, Illinois. Taz ScHooL 
BULLETIN AND N. W. Jour, or Epvucation, Wiscon- 
sin. THe MicHIGAN TxacuER, Michigan. Tux Nx- 
BRASKA TEACHER, Nebraska. THe ScHOOL, 

Home anp ScHoot, Kentucky, Taz ScHOoOoL 





rm f are the representative names from the 
list of those who ie contributed to the WEEELY dur- 
ing the year: 
Prof. J H. ALLEN, University. 
Miss ANNA C. BRACKETT, | New York City. 
Prof. BUCKHAM, Prin. B N 1 School. 
Mies oo CONWAY, Memphis, Tenn. 
Dr. GEO. F. MAGOUN, President Iowa College. 
Rev. A. D. “MAY Springfield, 


Mass. 

Hon, B. G. NORTHROP, Sec’y Conn. State Board of 
Education. 

Dr, EDWARD OLNEY, Prof. Mathematics, University 
of Michigan. 

Mrs. LOUISE POLLOCK, Prin. Nat. Kindergarten, 

Washington, D. C. 

Hon, J. W. SIMONDS, Supt. Public Schools, Milford, 

Mass, 


Dr. ADOLPE DOUAI, Irvin N. J. 
Dr, J. M. GREGORY. Pree’t Ill, Industrial ~ 9 
Prof. 8. E. WARREN, Author of M 
tectural, and Industrial Drawing Books, 
Dr. ALEX. WINCHELL, Prof, of Geology, Syracuse 
University. 

In addition to the above, articles have been engaged 
from the following educators, many of 
whom likewise contributed during the year past : 

Miss 8. P. BARTLETT, South Dartmouth, i. 
Mrs. MARY P. COLBURN, South Boston, Mass. 

HON. . Public Schools, ne. 
H. F. HARRINGTON, Supt. Schools, New Bedford, 
Hon, W. D. HENKLE, Ed. Ohio Ed. Monthly, and Sec. 


Na. Ed. As. 
, Chancellor Syracuse University. 
A. P. ie - Supt. Instruction. Worcester, Mass. 
Dr. T. DE HALL, Prof, of Physics in th> 
Royal Ln | of Japan 
Prof. JOHN OGDEN, Pres't Ohio Cen. Normal School. 
Hon, J, L. vICKARD, Pres’t lowa State University. 
Prof. WM. F. PHEL LPs, Wioona. Minn. 
Prof. C. V. RILEY. Chic © of U.S. Bepensines Com. 
Dr. W. P. WARREN, President Boston University 
MARY ALLEN WEST, Supt. Knox County, Iilinois. 
Prof. 8. H. WHITE, Prin. Peoria Normal School. 
Tue EDUCATIONAL WEEELY is a power all through 
the West. and authority everywhere.—Barnes’ Educa- 
—. —— 
is by far the ablest acd best of our educational 
aanecldiiee a B. Merwin, St, 7 eda, 
I think Tas EDUCATIONAL WRK th- best of the 
1 journale.—Hon. J. W. Corthell, Supt. Pub- 





To begin singing in Day Dist. and Inter. Sch 
Schools, primary depart-'!and Female Seminaries, 
ment, It carries pleasantly | Carefuliy 
and surely through lower | ing p’ts.: Solf 
four grades. Price 25 cents | ing, Time etc, 


56 cts, 
Graded Singers— Book I11, | Book IV\—Graded piawe 








THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. A comp: i 
on the i wt every 

form of il illustration and exercise, both oral and 

written, necessary for class use. Cloth, with ou- 
riate designs, and 508 pages. Price, 





been 
ollowing large 
Louis, San Francisco 
,» Manchester. N. H. 





144 pages... Price, by mail, 35 cts. 
THIRD READER, 179 *" Price, by mail, 50 cts. 
FOURTH READER, 240 pages... Price, by mail, 62 cts. 
FIFTH READER, 336 pages.....Price, by mail, $1.05. 


F 
: 
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now before the public. 
faa OSC TERM, BER OREED contain Gon 
exigiive podees of mynd nn Wight of all the 
more prises attached, beside leur — , with reduced 
mauch miscellaneous educa- 


This, with our cate- 
fone afermaton o interme sent free on application, 


vont Blakemal, Taylor & Ch, 


3, 138 & 140 Granc S., i. = 
133 4 : 135 State St., Chicago. 





na For High 
Comp in itself. Adapt- | ana all © of steed 
ded selection 


ed to Campanas, —— 
diate, and other schools, 
Ra Be wpe ne yg of music for the General 
This » bang book ever 
issued for Female Semina- Sight-Sio 
ries, etc. Contains a grand Work, a grand of 
cutestion of nah ~— ric by Golabeck. Root, 
etc, Many 4 mer, eld, 
Dudley Buck, " Palmer, and others. Copious selec- 
Dr. Root, and selections | tions'from Bethoven, Men- 
from Mendelssohn, Abt, M 


delesohn, Handel, Mozart, 
Kuck Aub vi 
m1 u er, Verdi, Verdi, —_ Abt, ete, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O., and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


Music Books for Presents 








Gems of Sngiion & Song. 

New Enlarged Edi Price of each 
Sunshine erGens. in Cioth, $3.00. 
Cluster of Cems. Pine Gilt, $4.00. 
Clarke's Reed Organ Boards $2.50. 

Melodies. 


These are samples of 50 or more oar collections of 
bound music, each ne 200 to 250 large pages 
of the best or pieces. The CLUSTER is filled 
with rather Pian? Music, and “ CLARKE'S” 
with the best arranged reed organ music extant, 
Elegant Books of Musical Literature 


teresting are the Lives of Mendels- 

sohn, Schumann aod Mozart, $1.75 each; and other 
reat Masters. RITTER'S HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
vols, each $1.50. and Urbino’s Musical Biographies, 
of Ch: istmas 


Care the splendid Sunlight of Meng, illustrated. 
t 
The Mother Ape illustrated, that will throw the 
many sialon, 
Pe hes Dictionary MusicalTerms 
$5.00, is illustrated Musical 
> ee a sprgtions Encyclope- 
Any Book mailed, post free, fer the above 


_ |OLIVER DITSON & CO., Bostun. 


C. H. Ditsen & Co., J. E. Ditsen & Ce.. 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 922 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 





lic Instruction, Maine. 
I cannot do without it.—Hor. W. T. Harris, St. 


In ability of editorial ent, in judicious 
variety of contents, and ia typographical appearance 
it eclipses any contemporary production, east or west. 
—Daily Press, Worcester, — ng An 

We have two educational journals which have been 
formed by the consolidation of several local publica- 
tions—The Educational Weekly, published in Chicago. 


Vocal- | Louis. 


of | and the New England Journal of Education, published 
| in Boston. For most teach 


ers, the Chicago paper— 
dealing less with J + of detail, and more with 
vital principles— be found more healthful and in- 
spiriag.—Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

The Weekly. in number of live, practical points, is 
the leading educational publication of the day.—Supt. 
H. 8, Jones, Erie, Pa, 

gt ees ee pa best educa- 

ional journal in the United States.—Prof. C. W. 
Childs, State Normal School, California. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

$2.50 per year (50 Nos.) ; $1.50 per volume (25 Nos.) 

trial, 60 cte to Public Libra- 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Per line, measure, 10 centa each insertion. 
When location is chosen, 12 cents a line. 
Special rates for twelve, six, and three months’ con- 


Address al] communications to 


VAILE & WINCHELL, 
Editors and Publishers, 81 Ashisand Block, Chicago, Ill. 














J. RAWISZER, 66 Fulton St., New York. 
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New York School Journal. 








Compulsory Education. 





Continued from last Week.. 

[An Address delivered befor the N. Y. State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Albany, in July, 1878. By Henry Kiddle, Supt. 
Schools, N. Y. City]. 

It may be be asked why is this the case? In the first 
place, with our vast population, changing constantly from 
house to house, it would be next to impossible to keep an 
accurate list of children subject to the provisions of the 
law ; and, if this could be done, it would require an army 
of officers to keep track of them, so as to bring them con- 
stantly under the operations of the law. But, in the second 
place, it is neither expedient nor necessary. It is not ex- 
pedient, for such an enforcement of the law would not be 
supported by public opinion. There are tens of thousands 
of children between the ages of eight and fourteen, who 
have already, often at great sacrifice on the part of their 
parents acquired a fair elementary education; and when, 
often to alleviate the absolute destitution of their parents, 
sometimes widowed mothers, these children are employed 
in shops or stores, to compel them to relinquish their em- 
ployment would be an act of the greatest oppression and 
injustice, and would be universally looked upon as such. 
Doubtless, this is what is meant when it is stated by some 
of the local officers of the State, that public opinion would 
not permit a general enforcement of the law. And, I do 
not believe that such an enforcement of the law is neces- 
sary. The statistics presented to justify the passage of the 
law in 1874 must have been to a considerable extent er- 
roneous. Itcertainly is not true that there is a large num- 
ber of children in the city of New York, or indeed any 
part of the State, who are growing up in ignorance and 
illiteracy. As far as the metropolis is concerned, the census 
of 1870 showed that there were altogether only 1,361 chil- 
dren between the ages of ten and fifteen who were unable 
to write, and of course a smaller number who were unable 
to read. The reasoning based upon a comparison of the 
number of children enrolled in school with the actual num- 
ber of children of school age is quite fallacious; since it is 
evident that the excess of the latter over the former does not 
necessarily show the number of uneducated children. In 
this connection I will cite the words of Hon. E. E. White, 
of Ohio, in discussion of the subject before the National 
Educational Association in 1871. He said: “There is, I 
think, an error in the public mind respecting the actual 
number of children not reached by our schools. In deter- 
mining the number of unschooled children, it is a very com- 
mon mistake to subtract the number of pupils enrolled in 
a given year from the number of school age. The fact is 
that our school statistics do not show anything on this 
point. They do not tell us whether one or ten per cent. 
of our youth are growing up in ignorance; and all conclu- 
sions based upon them are simply mischievous.” And as 
an illustration, he instanced the school statistics of Prussia, 
which show a very large discrepancy between the school 
census and school enrollment, notwithstanding the en- 
forcement of a very strict compulsory attendance law. 

In the city of New York, were there any considerable 
amount of illiteracy, it would be plainly indicated by the 
condition of pupils who enter the Evening Schools. But 
the reverse isshown. ‘hus, of an enrollment or 19,000 
pupils last year, only about 1,163 were reported as not be- 
ing able to read when they entered school; and of these 
these the great majority were German or other foreign 
pupils, most of whom were not illiterate, but simply ignor- 


t of the English language. 
“een “tony considerations, it will be obvious, I think, 


that a strict enforcement of the provisions of the compul- 
sory education act is no more necessary in the metropolis 


than in any other part of the State. 
Such -«. Ge the case, the present law of the State may, 


I think, be said to work more harm than good; and the 
same may be said of all similar ‘laws in every part of our 
country. Those who have been instrumental in obtaining 
their enactment, though actuated by the best motives and 
keeping in view many of the sounder principles of govern- 
mental policy in regard to education, have yet been mis- 
led as to the proper means to effect the good they had in 


view. ; 
There can be no question that the public school system is 





the best safeguard against the evils of ignorance, poverty, | that the summum bonwm of an educatidr is merely the 
despotism and bigotry; that only by properly educating | ability to read write and cipher; but that it is the duty of 
the whole people can we protect society against pauperism | government to make ample provision for every grade of 
and crime; and that it is the duty of government to adopt | education, so that not only may the whole people be edu- 
such legislative measures as will be effectual in carrying | cated aright, but every individual, whatever his circum- 
out this wise and beneficent policy. But harsh and indis- | stances, may have offered to him the fullest opportunity to 
crimainate compulsory laws are not the best means for this} receive the highest educational training of which he is 
purpose except in those countries in which the people have | susceptible. 

sunk so low as to be reached only in this way. Compul-| Instead of spending money in our large cities to drive into 
sory laws in such cases are useful, not so much in coercing | our schools the degraded waifs of the social system, who 
the ignorant and misguided to respect their own best in- | must either contaminate the better classes of children or be 
terests, but as the means of educating the people to such immediately expelled, let efficient institutions be established 
an appreciation of those interests that the voluntary system by the government, in which these outcasts may be prop- 
may take the p'ace of the harsh and degrading compulsory | erly cared for—as to body, mind, and soul; for they need 
system. In no state of the Union, except those over which | far more than to be taught reading and writing to make 
was stretched the black pall of human slavery, has popular | them useful citizens. A truly paternal government will 
opinion ever become so perverted as to need compulsory | 20t by harsh and inconsiderate laws attempt to compel its 
education laws. Vice, pauperism and vagrancy are of | unfortunate subjects to do what their circumstances prevent 
course excluded from this consideration. These need an- | them from doing. It wtll always show a tender regard for 
other treatment; measures designed to arrest the evils their condition ; and make all possible provision to amelior- 
arising from them are not to be confounded with compul- | te it. In one sense, perhaps, the state is mightier then 
sory attendance legislation. Intelligent English educa- the individual; but in another and deeper sense, the indi- 
tionists, although now upholding this policy, are beginning vidual is mightier than the state. Wo to any government 
to look forward to the time when, from the general eleva- that does not respect the rights and iuterests of all its sub- 
tion of popular sentiment, it will not be needed. John 
Morley, in his excellent work on National Education, refers 
to “ that unwritten moral influence of legislation to which 
to which we have to look in course of time for making all 
compulsory devices as superfluous in England as they have 
become in Prussia.” ‘ We have,” he continues, “to build 
up a sense of the necessity and desirableness of instruction, Kindergarten Lecture No. 4. 

until it grows % be an accepted tradition of the people.” Given to a claas of mothers by Mrs, Loutes Pollock, Priacipal of K, G, 
Now this sense has been the accepted tradition of the | Normal Institute, Washington, D. ©, 

American people, from the very foundation of the state A great man has said: “ Let me make the songs of a na- 
and national government; and, but for the vast influx of tion, and I care not who shall make the laws ” Perhaps he 
foreign emigrants, compulsory education would never have did not overestimate the powerful influence of songs over 
been transplanted in this country, from the old world.| the juman heart. The cradle songs which have been 
Evidently, the American soil is very ill-suited to the growth | handed down from generation to generation. are pretty 
of the exotic, since it withers and dies before it takes rot. | much alike in all grnerations. Of such traditional lore, 
Nor does it flourish always in its native soil. Jules Carlier, | Frebel collected what would suit his purpceses best, For 
in the Education Populaire of August 2d, 1877, discussing centuries, the mother’s instinct, impelled by the desire to 
the expediency of compulsory education in France, very | amuse her child. has been inventing little plays for the ex- 
forcibly remarked: “ To imagine that a law is sufficient to] ercise of its limbs, which have, of course, contributed 
settle the question and secure immediately universal edu-| somewhat to their development, but only in an imperfect 
cation is utopian; very flattering, perhaps, but idle, like manner, as every thing must be, where affection is not 
everything else utopian. Is it necessary to prove this? guided by wisdom. Teis playing was ofien nothing but a 
The obligation has existed in Spain since September 9th, thoughtless tossing or dandling, because mothers and 
1859; in Portugal since September 20th, 1844; in Italy} nurses had not the proper end in view—the strengthening 
since November 13th, 1859; and in Austria since May 14th, } of the limbs and the awakening of all the dormant faculties 
1869. Now the number of illiterates in these countries is | of the soul. No mother plays with her baby silently, and 
respectively, 75,71, 65 and 46 per cent., and yet, in several | she has early learned from experience that rythmical sounds 
cases, the penalties threatened by the lew are very severe ;” give from the very beginning the most pleasure to the 
and as the result of a careful consideration of these and baby, and that it proves a wonderfully effective power to 
other facts, he wisely said: “ Compulsory education should | soothe the nerves, and remove uneasiness, 





jects! Wo to any government that crushes particular 
classes of its subjects on the plea of general utility! And 
wo also to any government that turns a deaf ear to the 
warning voice of public opinion. 

Se 
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not be immediately decreed because it could not be imme- Those. who yet remember with tender emotion the 
diately applied, and nothing is more injurious than to make | lullabies with which a mother's voice hushed them to sles P, 
laws which cannot be carried out.” wil! understand Frceebel, who sees in these songs which 


The present compulsory laws in this country are unjust, accompany ihe first infantile plays, the means of developing 
since they fail to discriminate between those who have|t*e child’s emotional nature. Very much of the benefits 
performed their duty by giving their children an elemen-j and the success of the Kindergarten training is invisible at 
tary education and those who have not. The only dis-| the time; it is negative and assists in preventing harm. 
crimination made is based upon age; while age is a very | Then again, its positive success is so simple that it cannot 
imperfect test of educational advancement. Why should] be expected to attractfmore notice with people who are 
the poor man, or the poor widow, be deprived of the labor | always expecting immediate results, than for instance, 
of his or her son ai the age of twelve, who is already in the | fresh air, pure water, or the merits of the family physician, 
possession of more learning than the law requires; while | who keeps the family from getting sick. But as applied in 
the ignorant son of his or her neighbor, because aged four- | the nursery, the increased healthfulness and happiness of 
teen, is exempt from any such legal coercion? It will be| the baby, reacts upon the mother, and the whole family 
said that it would be difficult and costly to establish the | circle are made better and happier by the use of the system. 
means of a proper educational test; then abrogate the} The ball is used in « great variety of plays, both in the 
measure ; for legislatures have no right to commit injustice. | nursery and the kindergarten, and becomes the centre of a 
The great progress made by this country in popular educa- | little world of beauty, life and pleasure to the young child ; 
tion—a progress unequaled in the annals of the world—has | the vehicle and source for a great fund of information. Th2 
been made under the voluntary system. Our common | material for the unlimited exercise of his powers. For he 
schools are the exponent of an enlightened public senti- {sees the little ball moving to and fro, before his eyes; ap- 
ment, upon which the school system of every state and proaching him and then receding from him. He has held 
community rests as its foundation, or it has none. Let/| it in his little hands; recognizing it unconsciously as a 
us give our v most efforts still further to enlighten public | thing that has an existence separate from nis own, and yet 
sentiment, not by teaching through coercive legislation, ' capable of entering into more or less intimate relations with 
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him: and these motions or set of movements being accom- 
panied by appropriate words or music; they may be mul- 
tiplied and varied at pleasure. Occasionally other objects 
may be used instead of the ball in order to direct the child's 


attention to noticing the same qualities in other objects of 


the same form, and by repitition of the same experiences 
as with the ball, to corroborate the teachings with the ball. 
‘Sothetimes'itwo oromiore balls may engage in this play, but 
care must ‘be takén that this practice is not carried too far, 
fear of scattering the child's attention, or of confusing or 
blurring ‘his. conceptions. The representative syllables, 
that accompany ‘certain motions, must :be simple or the 
same-er similar motions must always be attended by the 
same or similar werds, syllables or sentences. This will 
not only hasten clear perception on the part of the child, 
but will also enable him to succeed sooner in his efforts to 
répeat the sounds, and learn to speak. Again the child 
must not be surfeited with too mnch sameness and monot- 
ony, ot confused with too much variety. The /irst tires 
out the child's attention ; the second gives him no chance 
to fix his attention upon anything, or motion long enough 
and distinctly enough to obtain a clear idea thereof. 

Above all, the activity of the mother or nurse must neyer 
drown, or unnecessarily interrupt the self activity of the 
child; for it must be remembered that the ohild is self-ac- 
tive not only when he moves or cries, or tries to talk, but 
also when he looks and listens; when he attends more or 
less consciously to any impressions upon any of his senses, 
or éven when he muses in a half wakened condition. A 
boisterous, sude voice, violent motions—like too much toss- 
ing up, fast talking, or too much caressing, and many other 
well-meant practices, which the child is subjected to by the 
mother, nurse, or visitors—may in such cases do a great 
deal of harm, by interrupting the child's wholesome quiet 
or self activity. On the contrary, the judicious mother or 
nurse will in all her actions, in the character of her words, 
adapt herself to the child in its efforts to learn and to do; 
aad the uniform good humor of the child as well as the 
rapid development of all its powers, physical, mental, and 
affectional, will prove how well she does her part of the 
educational work. 

Today it is raining and baby cannot go out. Mamma 
walks around with him for a short time, but wher she 
wants to rest, she thinks of the little ball justin time. She 
takes it from the little box, and sings, 

“Round and round we go! 
To the right, now to ths left! 

The child grows more and more animated, so the nurse 
or mother sits down near the table, and lets the ball jump 
on one spot while she sings, 

—tip tap, tap, 
Baby sits on mamma’s lap 
Bally's hopping, tip, tap, tap, 
Tip, tap, tap, tip, tap, tap. 

She lets it hop higher and pretty soon, sings another 
song, 

Hop, hop, hop on high, 
Like a bird you seem to tly. 

After awhile, mamma sings again : 

Over here, over there, see our little bally swings, 
White nfamma happily to her little balg sings, 
It didn’t go over, it’s gone in there, 

We cannot find it.any where. 

Harry looks sad, but mother lets baby peep into the box, 
and he laughs to see it come out again to continue stil] 
longér to be his little playfellow: and now he shall piay 
alone. Mother sits the baby upon the bed on some old 
shawl, with pillows behind him, and baby’s hands alregdy 
are getting ready to take the ball, and first withdraws it 
several times and sings, to the tune of “To confine us you 
may try,” or any other: 

Take the ball so soft and bright, 

Baby's hand can hold it tight. 
Then when she leaves the baby, she sings, 

Now the bell must have some rest; 

Keep it in its little nest. 

Bys, bye. 

Play with the ball with the older child; lead him to tell 
all he can about the ball; how it became red, where the | 
wool came from; what other things are made of wool;| 
how it came about to be made into worsted, ete. What. 
can the ball do? Let little ball represent the windmill, 
also the waterwheel; the clock after some conversation 


about it; the church ; with the songs accompanying. 
Little songs about the lamb come in quite appropriately, 
when conversing about the material the ball is made of, as 


In all the green world there’s nothing so sweet, 

As my little lamb with its nimble feet; 

With eyes so bright, and wool so white, 

O! he is my darling, my heart's delight. 

When shines the bright sun, and soft winds blow, 
We roam in the meadow where green grass grows; 
We dance and-skip,.we run-and leap, 

And when we'are webry, we lie down and sleep. 


very different thing from the gratification of the senses. 
True, high and noble enjoyment can only be had through 
their discipline and culture, and is the sole means of avert- 
ing low, coarse sensuality as unworthy of man. The sense 
of taste is the first to develop. The child should not be 
allowed to devour its food greedily, but be made to distin- 
guish different kinds, as in a higher sense; the taste is 
afterwards to be developed and cultivated. 


the cat, bird or dog, while taking his own meal. 


thing higher than mere self gratification. 
of course, with children, who do not thiek enough of eating. 
*All’s gone, all’s gone, what was here, 
Now is there what was upper, now is under. 
Where’s his supper? gone oh! wonder! 


child to smell of different kinds of flowers, etc. 


sing.” 
Now my little pet may smell, hat-zee! (sneezing.) 
Of this pretty flower, and tell, hat zee! 
How it comes to smell so fine, hat-zee ! 
Shall I tell you, baby mine? hat-zce! 
A little angel may be lid hat-zee! 
Beneath this pretty flower-tid, hat-zee ! 
Who wants to give pleastite, hat-zee! 
To my little treasure; hat-zee! 
Baby shall enjoy the smell, hat zee! 
Of the: flowers we love so well. hat-zee ! 





THE CHUROBBELL. 

Bell high on tho steeple 

Calls to church the people : 

Bim! bim! bim! bom! 

Bim! bomt bellf! 
In the Kindergarten, when the weather is stormy outside 
or the room is rather cold, and the time has not come for 
the movemert games, the wind exercise néver fails to get 
the children into a fine glow of warmth’ through activity. 
After a few questions have béén asked on the nature and 
uses of the wind, which they know is simply air in motion. 
Children are led to find out that we need the circulation of 
air, so as to bring sweet, fresh out-door air into the apart- 
ments to take the place of the bad air within, that the fires 
could not burn without air or wind, the older children 
learn, that no sound could be heard without air to carry it 
that water would stand a long time in the stueets without 
the wind to dry it up, no sailing vessels could move, no 
bird could fly, that the good wind scatters the seeds so 
that they need not have to lay too closely planted, ete., ete. 
Then a little story follows about sitting in an arbor taking 
tea, when Cliarlie, the child in the group, observes how 
very quiet it is, that not a leaf is stirring. It is a calm, my 
child, the Kindergartener continues the story, “no ships 
can move, oh IThope we may have some wind ere long ; 
yes ! now the leaves are stirring, a soft zephyr is kissing 
our cheeks, we call it zeplryr--it is as soft as the wool our 
little balls are made of. But see that black cloud. “ Char- 
ley’s father exclaims, “ it is coming swiftly this way, hear 
the breeze, which has sprung up—let us hurry into the 
house ere the storm breaks in on us.” As soon as the 
family had safely reached the house with all the tea things, 
the rain began to descend (all the children follow the story 
by acting it out—they sit at first very quietly and when 
the word zephyr is mentioned, they gently rub the polms 
of their hands, This they do faster, when the breeze spriugs 
up, with a soft hissing noise, and when it begins to rain, 
their fingers imitate the patter on the tables, while the 
teacher tries to imitate the relling of thunder. The rain is 
followed by a storm is announ¢éed, they stamp with both 
feet as hard as they can, keeping, however, in their seats 
until the teacher lifts ler finger, when the calm takes place 
again. 
Three educational and three hygenic rules are given with 
every leeture, which are collected not oniy from Frederick 








is done in the Kindergarten, such as, “ Mary had’ iittle 
“amb,” ete. 


" Alao, 


Freebel, bat also from the highest suthorities on oteeitien, 


The cultivation of the ¢enses is very important, and a 


— = 


atter having proven them by actual experience in my own 
househeld. 

Hygienic Rules.—No. 1. Guard a young child {rem sud- 
den loud noises, or its hearing may become impaired. 

No, 2. In the spring, let the child take his outdoor ex- 
ercise in the afternoon, in the autumn have it go out in 
the forenoon. The afternoon of the spiing partakes more 
of the coming season, and is generally milder than the 
‘nornings, while tho afternoons in the autumn are raw ard 
wintry. 

No, 3. Never ride a young child in a carriage backwards; 
if the nurse is strong, it is far better for the child to be 
carried in her arms, until he is old enough to sit up in the 
carriage. Many times have I noticed that my. children 
would shake their heads in their sleep and moan, after they 


While giving 
food, the mother might sing to the child a song indicating 
the sources of articles of food, or allow it to give some to 
In this 
way the child’s attention is diverted, and directed to some- 
“To be modified, 


The sense of smell should be cultivated, by causing the 


Tune of 
opening chorus to “Norma,” “Let us laugh and let us 


had enjoyed (?) a long ride in their baby carriage. Cradles 
tooinjure the tender brain,if brought into constant use. 

“ Educational Rules,—No, 1. Punctuality and regularity 
are two of the main pillars upon which the structure of 
education is built. Let the nurse see to it, that the child 
has its regular meals at regular times; that its boys are 
put away when it goes to bed, and it hasits regular time 
for exercising, sleeping and’ev en for walking ond Rene. 
as far as practicable. 

2. Avoid as much as possible all loud talking and inhar- 
monious noises in the presence ofa little chila, » even bunches 
of keys and noisy instruments. Any of the soudds of na- 
ture are best for the child. Jenny Lind says her talent be- 
gan to develop at the age of four years, when she used 
to go into the garden and not only listened but imitated 
the songs of birds, or even of the bee and fly. 

3. One of Froebel’s general rules is to leave a child as 
much to itself as possible, and so far as it may be done 
without injury to the child. Allow it to gain its own ex- 
perience. Refrain from giving positive commands to a small 


-} child, as too much cautioning or forbidding, unless it is 


necessary.” 
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Lenox Valley School. 





By Joun R. Dennis.) 
The news spread rapidly that Miss Margaret Harrington 
had “been engaged” by the trustees. It was known first 
by the Townsends, who lived near the school-house ; there 


, | the school-boys went for pails of water, and Mr. Towns- 


end complained bitterly at out his fences because the schol- 
ars climbed over them, greatly to their damage. The new 
teacher lived in an adjoining town ; her father was a farn- 
er, and she wasan only daughter ; she had had something 
otf a local reputation as the best speller, for in the spelling 
schools she had been able to “ spell down” all who enter- 
ed the lists, But she had not attended the district school 
for some years ; she had pursued her studies at home, and 
beside, had spent two years at the Albany Seminary, then 


,|condusted with signal ability by Prof. Horsford. She re- 


turned to her father’s house changed in so many particulars 
that she was held in awe somewhat by h*r father and 
mother ; her old companion felt there was a great space 
between them and her, and avoided her, The truth was 
that the great realms of poetry, history and knowledge 
had been opened to her and she wandered in them with a 
new and sirange delight. She spent many hours in writ- 
ing, sometimes attempting to produce poetry, and at other 
times prose. She kept upa steady correspondence with 
her former teacher, who advised and encouraged her cul- 
ture with the voice ofa friend; she had begun to read 
Virgil, and her hours, after the housework, were given tu 
the grammar and dictionary. Then she read the French 
poets, and had acquired some knowledge of the German 
language. In history she found, however, ‘the greatest 
delight, and she devoured the ancient authors with the 
avidity of a curious child. 

So that when she was engaged as the teacher for the 
Lenox Valley School, a genuine sensation went through the 
district. The county superintendent had recommended 
her_as “ the most talented young lady in the county; she 
will give you a remarkable school,” he said. Now, tLis 
school had attained several years before under the man- 
agement of a Mr. Watson,!a student from Vermont Univer- 
sity, such a pitch of excellence that the trustees were will- 
ing to pay more than any other district in the county. Tle 
first question asked of all applicants was, “ Can you. teach 
a first rate school ?” and this was uttered wit asignificant 
emphasis on “‘ first rate.” It must be c ed that the 


glory given to the school by Mr, Watson had paled some- 
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sor ; but the achiévements of Mr. Willis brought it back to 
the standard again, ~ There had always been here a class of 
pupils pursuing higher ‘studies ; these were taught. after 
the younger pupils were dismissed, and frequently they did 
not leave the school-room until six o'clock, candles being 
lighted during the short and wintry days. These classes | 
attracted pupils from other districts, and so the building | 
was crowded to its utmost capacity ; one hundred pupils | 
were often assembled within its walls. 

The summer school was of course very small when com- 
pared with that held in the winter. Yet the impulse given | 
by the Vermont schoolmaster was felt even then. It seem- | 
ed to all that the district had improved since his coming ; | 
more newspapers were taken ; a library had been opened ; 
a debating club flourished ; the houses had been painted | 
up; and the grounds about the school house were planted 
with treés, 

The future of that teacher had been carefully noted. It 
was prophesied by the old men that he would “ make his 
way in the world.’ When he graduated from the Univer- 
sity one of the Curtis boys, his favorite pupil, was present ; 
he returned filied with enthusiasm to describe the scene 
and to imitate his career. ‘ Mr, Watson spoke the best of 
all,” was his report, and this was readily believed by the 
young man’s friends. He entered a law office in Albany 
and put forth unflinching labors to rank high among men, 
and not less to be useful to others. 

The dis:rict felt jeatous of the name of its school. That 
it should continue to hold its high position, that every one 
should envy them their reputation, was the wish of the 
people. The superintendent had said “ it was the best | 
school” year after year. Besides the minister visited it 
often, and he was looked to for his opinion, and so in a | 
variety of ways the people knew whether the school was 
going up or down; the pupils had become remorseless 
critics. Very little patience was had with one who seemed 
to fail in keeping good order ; such a teacher was despised ; 
while one who was strict and thorough was honored in a 
way quite remarkable. The fact that the people so jeal- 
ously guarded their school frightened away many an un- 
employed teacher. Few dared to apply for the honor of 
teaching in that school. 

Al' of these things Margaret Harrington knew, and yet 
had the courage to make an application to teach in Len- 
ox Valley. 

“ T wouldn't have heerd a word to most any one else,” 
said Squire Seymour ; “ but Miss Harrington is quite an 
extraordinary girl. She is not one of the common sort, 
that crochets all the evening I can tell you. She is a 
great scholar, and, by the way, she makes her father and 
mother stand round. I guess she can keep order.” 

The other trus ees also expressed themselves satisfied 
with their choice, and the people breathed: freely; they 
began to talk quite exulting of the prospects before the 
scholars. French and German were hinted at > and: Willie 
French was going “to keep on with his Latin” instead of 
working on the farm. 

The Monday morning came, and Mr. Harrington drove 
up to the door of the school-house with Margaret in his 
carciage. The pupils were there to meet her ; the trus- 
tees were seen ooming in another carriage ; the minister 
‘was there also; there was besides, a stranger who had 
heard of the proceedings, and also thete were a number 
ofthe parents:--It was understood thatthe teacher was 
intending to read an essay on “ Education” as’s part of the 
exercises. This unusual proceeding was discussed a good 
deal. There were many against it, for the days of “ wom- 
an’s rights” had not then dawned. The main sentiment 


however was to wait and see. 
To be continued. 
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Transpuantina Treeru.—Dr. G. R. Thomas of Detroit 


Easy Lessons in Tachygraphy. 


By D. P. Laypstey. 
Tachygraphy is an improved method of shorthand writ- 





| ing, designed to effect'a great saving of the time and labor 


of writing, ‘ranking in this respect with the greatest labcr- 
saving inventions, concerning which the following special 
points will be noticed : 


(1.) It is availble. Any one can learn and use it. 
(2.) It can be used for all the ordinary purposes of writ- 
ing. 


(3.) It1s entirely legible, being as easily read as the 


common writing. 

(4.) Students need ivin their academic aud higher courses 
of study. 

(5.) Professional men need it in their professions. Teach- 
ers can make great use of it. 

(6.) Business men demand it. 

(7.) It will be found useful to every educated person. 

(8.) Thousands of persons have already acquired the art, 
and it is commended enthusiastically by many. who have 
been unsuccessful in their study of Phonograpny. 

(9.) An art that ail classes need, teachers should learn 
and teach. 

In teaching Tachygraphy you will teach the elementary 
sounds of thelanguage in the most agreeable and effective 
manner possible. 

Lesson /. 

1. The new leiters represent the sounds of the language 
more accurately than the old letters. The q in go is, for ins 
stance, written with one letter and the g in gem with an4 
other. Cin come is written with /, ¢ in city, with s, and 
cin ocean with Ish, a letter representing the sound of sii 
and so on with other sounds. 

2. The first thing to do is to learn the new letters, aud 
the sounds they represent. This can be done best by tak- 
ing up a few of them at a time—not more than six or eight, 
3, Most of the letters are arranged in pairs—heavy and 
light. Practice them in pairs, and bBeome accustomed to 
the. shading from the beginning. 

4. The pen is held between the first and second fingers 
with the holder inclined to the right, as in ruling a Jine. 
See illustration. 





5. The exercises for manual drill used in the common 
writing should be practiced as needed, and the drill on the 
new letters kept up till they can be written rapidly and 
correctly. 


A Iphabet. 
| B. > .i. - E. i. 

\ A “~ @ « (A; >. 
. & (M. a Ab 2 é, 
a N. v Ab 1 
. a 55 
a L , 0. il. 

) , - R. a 6. 

- a een | I. 

( Zh. o Y. a Ow. ; Ew. 

( Sb <— i Nore. —G i« sounded as in 
‘ 0; Zh, asz in azure; Th, ax 
on Z iio J n they; th, a8 in oath; Al, as 








States that “ replanting’’ of teeth has become so common 
with him, and the results so uniformly satistactory that 
he does not hesitate to perform it on any tooth in the 
mouth, it the case demands it ; and he finds the cuses that 
demand it and the number that he operates upon continu- 
ally multiplying. He details, in illustration, a case in 
which he successtully pertormed the operation ; inserting 
in the mouth of a gentleman, who had lost a right superi- 
or cupsidate, a solid healthy one too, that he had removed 
froma lady’s mouth four weeks previously. He opened 
into the canal and pulp chamber of the tooth, from the apex 
ofthe root only ; cut the end off one-eighth of an inch (it 
being that much too long,) reduced t'.¢ size somewhat in 


inairs Aa, a8 in aight; i, as 
in tf ©, as in ebb; a. as tn 
al: 00, asin Soot ; it, as inns; 
6.asin on; I, as inice; Lew. 
asin dew, 


J ‘a , 2 Y s wv ~ ie 
bay. may. me. though. thee. righ. Luow. gnaw aught 
6. After learning the first six letters given above, and 
the vocals ¢ and a, take up the following dictation exercise. 
Let the class give the elements of the words as indicated. 
Piace the words on the blackboard in columns. Give the 
sound of the letter +, and write it with the perpendicular 
shaded line, Then pronounce the ¢ and write it with the 


semi-circle ; and, finally, join the letters as shown in the 
‘table, Go on jn this manner with the other words, bay, 
pay, ape, etc, When the exercise js finished, it will stand 
on the board ss follows ; 





the centre of the root, it beiug a tril. larger than the root 
extracted, and placed it ir poritsop, 


~~ oe 


Oops right s90y7 


D. FB, Landalayz, W9, 


Dictation Exercise J. 


bee béat 
bay bead 
pay peat 
ape cape 
pea tape 
key take 
eke bake 
ache deed 
gay cake 
eat beak 
tea peek 
day babe 





7. This exercise may be made an excellent class drill. 
The pupils may be iastructed to’analyze the words in con- 
cert, and after that write them individuaily with the new 
letters. They may then-read the following 
Reading Lesson I. 





Lessons = fae, and Iii. 
8. When this exercise and reading lesson are mastered, 


teach the class two more small letters, o and aw, and then 
analyze and write the words in Exercise IT. 

This can be followed, after a day or two with the first 
six curves and exercise III. 

The reading lessons will also receive attention in their 
order, and will be easily read when once the letters are 


familiar. 
Dictation Exercise II. 


Go, dough, caw, oak, oat, toe, coat, goat, dote, aught, 
taught, awed, owed, caught, cawed, code. good, bought, 
Dictation Rexercise 11]. 

Eve, fee, fees, she, sheet, feet, feed, pane, gave, cave, 
shave,vague, shake, foc, faw, show, shaw, oft, vote, seek, 


sake. 


Reading Lesson TI. 





9. In teaching pupils, give them a thorough drill, Lst, 
on the letters, and the sounds they express. 2d, on the dic- 
tation exercise. 3d, on thefreading lesson. Review fre- 
uently until the new letters are perfectly familiar. 

NOTE. 

[The teacher will find it to his or her interest to use a 
text book, and supplement the lessons given here. The 
Manual of Takigrafy, $1.25 in boards, or $1.50 in cloth 
is very complete and gives many additional drills. The 
“ Elements” will be furnished at the same price. This work 
contains some word and phrase signs, and gives the style 
used in correspondence and business. 

The teacher may also desire instruction, and may wish 
to have the exercises for dictation corrected so as to pre- 
sent them correctly before his classes. For the purpose of 
facilitating the introduction of the art, the author will fur- 
nish instruction at a merely nominal price, Write out the 
dictation exercises in Tachygraphy, and send them with 
an addressed and stamped envelope. If any questions are 
asked, leave room for reply on the paper containing the 
question, so that only a brief reply need be written, If 
these terms are complied with, I will correct the exercises 
given in these lessons, and enswer questions for only $1.00 
tuition fee for twelve lessons. I shall be pleased to enter 
a large list of names at this rate, and teachers will find this 
an excellent opportunity for acquiring the elements of a 
very useful science, and will secure the lasting gratitude 


upile, by placing such on art within thely 
Tivos the puthor, aare of B, L, Kellogg & Qo, 





of many 
reaob, A 
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We want an agent wn every town and village in the U. S. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 


The columns of the JovorNnaL are open for the discussion of subjects 


pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skill communicate 


* to others, 


Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
soribor, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation to subscribe ; (2) 
to hand it to teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 


arge him to take it also, 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 14, 1878. 


This paper may fall into the hands of some one not a sub- 
scriber, as we endeavor to reach such by sending out extra 
copies. We beg him carefully to consider: 

1. That no teacher can do justice to his pupils without a 
thoughtful study of the principles and practice of Edu- 
cation—the main themes of this paper; the truly illumin- 
ated minds asks for “more light "—the dying words of 
the great Goethe. 








2. That the views and methods of the most successful 
edueators in the country are found in its pages; and 
they are indespensable to one who aims to be a first class 
teacher. 

3. That the expenditure of four cents a week will bea 


real economy—for you will be better prepared, more 
energetic and attractive as a teacher, and every pupil un- 
der your charge will feel it. 


We issue sixteen pages in this Number, to accommodatel 
the press of advertising that seeks the Scoot Journa. 
The long career of the Paper, the broad surface over which 
it goes, the steady increase in its Subscription list, as wel 
as the earnestness, practicality and—we trust—ability with 
which it has been conducted, all render it a valuable Ad- 
vertising Medium, as all who have used it know. 


To the Graduates of the State Normal 
School at Albany, N. Y. 


In July, 1872, an association, of the graduates of the 
State 
appointed to draft a constitution and by-laws, ete., and in 
Inter- 
esting meetings have Leen held once each year; every 
We want this year 


Normal School was formed, and a committee was 
June, 1873, a permanent organization was effected. 


year bringing an increased attendance. 
to be no exception. 

Our meeting will be held at 2. P. M., Dee. 3ist, 1878, in 
the Chapel. There will be addresses by President W. A. 
Welch, of '55, Brooklyn, and Eugene Burlingame, Esq., of 
‘68, Albany. 
gone by, let hundreds of good, cheery letters testify of your 


If every one cannot come there, as in years 


interest. 

The Executive Committee decided upon this time so as 
to give you a chance to spend Christmas at home, and 
New Years with your Normal friends. Our graduates are 
scattered far and wide from the Atlantic to the Paciffe, and 
even across the ocean to England and far away India. To 
many this notice will come, who will find it crrerty m- 
PossiBLE to meet with us; but, fellow-graduates, you can 
write, and will you please write immediately and tell about 
yourself, 

The secretaries before me have been indefatigable in 
their efforts to secure the addresses of each graduate; the 
There are about 3,000 
graduates, and we have the addresses of only about 1,500. 
Let each try and send us the name and address of those 
he may know; they may not know of the association. 

A good many of our graduates are dead ; if graduates or 


list is increasing very slowly. 


dress and send ten cents. 


meeting in 1875 was made the organ of the association. 

The editor expects to give an interesting sketch of our 

meeting, and all will receive this who will give their ad- 

Remember our time is short. 

Let us hear from each one. Rev. L, P. Luppen, Sec, 
Knowersville, Albany Co., N, Y. 
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Our Aims. 





We desire our readers clearly to understand our plans. 
We are not endeavoring to make simply a paper. That is 
comparatively easy ; we propose something better. We 
aim (1) to arouse in the teachers a spirit of earnestness to 
improve themselves and their schools, and to give the im- 
pulse to education that it now so greatly needs; (2) to 
raise the estimate of education so that those only can obtain 
entrance into the school-room who have a just claim to 
possess teaching power, either natural or acquired. The 
hap-hazards, the experimenters, those who happen to have 
nothing else to do, or who simply want a little money or 
who are too lazy to go into any thing else, must be kept 
out. For the truth is the schools are now weighed down to 
the gunwales with these. (3) To diffuse abroad that knowl- 
edge that will induce the selection of the best men and 
women as teachers; those who have prepared themselves 
fer their work and give themselves to their work. (4) And 


finally, to secure a rate of wages somewhat nearer to what 








is now earned than is now paid. Are these aims wrong? 
Are-they chimerical? No, vvery one answers. But it is 
plain the huge task never can be accomplished without the 
teachers take hold of it. They may blame the people for 
not paying them more, etc., but the beginning must be 
with the teachers, Criticise the people as you will, they 
in turn criticise the schools. And there is good reason why 
they should. The schools are not half as as good as they 
might be. The first effort was to get the schools; it was a 
mighty effort; it has been accomplished. The next will be 
to get the best teachers possible at the héad of the schools, 
We aim at that all-important object. 


—~—~. ee 


What the Teachers Can Do. 


To remedy by individual work the present state of deadly 
stagnation, the teachers must (1) read and study upon edu- 
cation. (2) Talk and write to their associates and their 
acquaintances on the subject. The reason the harvest is 
so scant is because the seed of discussion has not been 
sown. (3) By associated work. The teachers of a large 
school or of a town or township, should meet often for 
discussion, And we lay it down asa rule that good teachers 
will meet together, and poor teachers will not. The effect 
of diseussion cannot be over-estimated. These associations 
are the Educational Churches of the country. Do you be- 
long to one of these associations? The highest good you 
are to your pupils comes from a certain something not 
Exalt that quality; it is your 





noted on your certificate. 
ter -hing power. 


Stitch, 
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Stitch, Stitch. 


One of the most useful things a female teacher can do is 
to crochet a pair of gloves for some young man preparing 
for the ministry ; it has the appearance of being a religious 
act, and thus there is a double reward awaiting the kind 
creature who does it. Next best is the one who works a 
pair of slippers for the minister; if he is unmarried, he will 
get several pairs; if married, his chances are rather slim; 
it will be well even to inquire if the proposed recipent has 
wooed and won any fair lady; if he has, work no slippers 
for him, the ungrateful! There are some poor creatures 
who might be glad of a pair of stockirgs, but let them be 
taken care of by one of their own cort. The puor ought to 
take care of the poor, and the rich of the rich—there is thus 
a division of labor. 

To crochet improves the mind a good deal more than 
gossip, but not so much as many other things. Toread an 
encyclopedia is dull enough; to go over a history one 
studied years ago is nonsense—a waste of precious time. 
So if one has leisure, let her rattle the crochet needles, It 
is a humbug that one needs to increase his knowledge. An 
old Christian was urging an old sinner to become a Chris- 
tian and join the church, and among other arguments he 
used was designed to allay the fear of the pecuniary cost of 
the change. “It won't cost you hardly anything,” said 
this evangelist. “I have belonged to the church for over 
ten years and it haint cost me but’ twenty-five cents.” 





His class never goes beyond the Fifth Reader; or Rule of 
Three. Having reached this Ultima Thule, let him pause ; 
if a lady, let her now take up the crochet, for there is no 
end to the varied achievements that may be wrought in 
that department of labor. 


aS 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Among the Schools. 








Evenixa ‘Scnoot No. 38.—As we entered the school the 
girls were just finishing their writing lesson, in the assem- 
bly room. Finding the principal Miss Cannon, at leisure, 
we made a tour of the class-rooms, commencing with the 
vice-principal’s Miss Dalton, who was initiating her scholars 
in the mysteries of decimals; Miss Scanlan, was teaching 
the intricate subject of fractions; Misses McCloskey, Mem- 
mel, Eustace, and Mrs. Loomis were trying to impress upon 
the minds of their scholars, that readiug was one of the most 
essential things, and the girls seemed to agree with her, 
for they entered into it with azest not often seen in our 
day schools. In Miss Magovern’s room the girls were pre- 
paring for dismissal, and in a few minutes the bell rung, 
and all assembled to sing a song before leaving. 

Grammar Scnoot No. 3.—On the morning of Nov. 27, 
the the boys sang their opening pieces with unusual spirit ; 


any visitor present that morning could have seen at a glance 








Cheaper than that can one join the educational church; he 


what the cause was, glancing around. The piano was 
covered with all the luxuries of a thanksgiving dinner for 
an immense family. There were two large suspicious-look- 
ing bottles which Mr. Southerland humorously said were 
supposed to be “bottled vinegar.” A further survey 
showed Miss Forsyth’s desk was also laden with good 
things as well as a beautiful basket of flowers. Mr. South- 
erland charged the boys—this was quite superfluous—not 
to eat too much thanksgiving dinner, which they probably 
would do if they had as mech to dispose of as he had, and 
he also thanked them for the presents. He then called 
upon Trustee Dayton, who spoke afew words to the boys 
and then followed a solo by Milton Roof; afterwards the 
boys went happy and smiling to their rooms. A visit to 
the various class-rooms brought to light more turkeys andi 
good things for thanksgiving ; in fact the boys seemed to 
have struck a mine and to have worked it vigorously. 
Grammar Scnoor No. 45.—As we entered the assembly 
room the final chords of the chant, the “ Lord's Prayer,” 
were sounding. Miss Tate arcse and read a chapter from 
the Bible, followed by a sacred anthem, “Almighty God, 
before thy throne.” The “ Carnival of Venice” and “Moon- 
light on the Rhine” next enchanted us, and showing to 
advantage the power and training of the girls’ voices. Miss 
Alice Hendricks recited an amusing piece called “ My little 
sister Eda helps things along ;” Miss Libbie Graham sang 
“ May Blossoms” with expression and taste. The very 
pleasant exercises closed with a selection from the opera 
of Tannhauser called the “Bugle Horn,” sung by the school. 


T. D. Ketxioce’s Scnoot.—The principal took his pupils 
to the Deaf Mute Asylum at Carmansyville on Thursday 
afternoon. We have not heard of the results of the trip, 
but it could not help but to have been a pleasure to the 
boys to visit the institution with Mr. Kellogg to explain 
and converse with them. 

Grammar Scnoot No. 28.—This school has lately been 
renovated, and an addition made in the shape of a new 
fine-looking, brick building. It is erected in such a way 
that a small court-yard is in the centre, thus furnishing 
extra light to the inner rooms. We had but a moment to 
spare in glancing around Miss Lowery’s rooms, and after- 
wards in Miss Bannan’s. As it was noon-time, nothing 
— if luncheon can be so termed—was going on, and gen- 
eral quiet prevailed. 

Grammar Scnoot No. 35.—Mr. John M. Forbes, the ex- 
cellent principal, had a practical proof of the esteem in 
which he is held by his assistants and pupils. A handsome 
Thanksgiving present was purchased and delivered to him 
on his arrival atthe school on Wednesday morning, Nov. 
27. The articles included a prize turkey, a few bottles of 
wine and several immense baskets filled with choice 
specimens of foreign and domestic fruit, both in and out of 
season. By assiduous attention to the interests of his school 
Mr. Forbes’ health has suffered greatly, but it is hoped he 
will regain his strength and continue uninterruptedly his 
usefnl labor. The management of this school is in every 
sense admirable. Mr. Forbes is not only a thorough teach- 
er, but a thorough gentleman beside. 














The Evening High School. 





A visit to this energetic branch of, the educational work 
of the city found everything in fine working condition. The 
school is doing a very useful work. The average ege of 
those attending it is about twenty-one years, and nearly ail 
are employed in laborious occupations in the daytime; hence 
they rob themselves of the evening solely because of the 
benefit they know they will receive. The attendance is 
wholly voluntary, and hence unless the instruction was of 
the very best the school could not exist. It has registered 
about 1,700 and the average attendance is 1,550, These are 
distributed into fifty classes, and as each teacher has two 
classes of an hour each—there are twenty-five iastructors. 
Mr. Jared Babcock is Principal and Mr. Jacob T. Boyle, 
general assistant. Several principals are found here as 
teachers. Messrs. Oluey, whoteaches Algebra and Geom- 
try (G. S.14,) Carlisle Penmanship (26), Miller Bookkeeping 
(54), Williamson Drawing (10), White Phonography (70), 
Zabriskie (16) Hudson (18) and Doane (19) Arithmetic. This 
last study is the most popular, there being eleven classes. 
Of other classes there are, Latin one, English Grammar 
and Composition three, Political Science two, Bookkeep- 
ing eight, German, French four each, Physiology, Archi- 
tectural Drawing, Free Hand, etc., Phonography, Spanish, 
two each, while in Reading, Declamation, Chemistry and 
Algebra, Trigonometry and Geometry, one cach. The 
peculiar feature is the evident self-management of the pu- 


pils ; a dozen classes would go out in one hall, and yet no 


pushing, noise or fooling. The school is accomplishing a 
great good among not only young men, but men with fami- 
lies. 

E. H. Jenney.—The death of -his veteran schoolmaster 
‘will remind many persons of his long and useful work in 
this city. Few have been privileged tobe of so great use- 
fulness. As ateacher he was of the old-fashioned sort, 
which believed in doing the most to get the pupil to do 
the most ; honest, sincere and jvst; highly esteemed and 
prosperous in business. He was an owner of stock in the 
Tribpne establishment, where he was employed at the 
time of his death. 


Home ror Business-Women.—A concert took place on 
Thursday evening for the benefit of this much needed en- 
terprise which, since the failure of Mr. Stewart's project, 
Miss Leggett has taken hold of with great earnestness, and 
it is not impossible that under her energetic and experienced 
management, it may develop to proportions commensurate 
with the need which it seeks to meet. Miss Leggett open- 
ed her house last spring at 61 Clinton Place, with accom- 
modations for thirty boarders, made up from women clerks, 
art-students, school teachers, and others dependent upon 
their daily labor. Miss Leggett estimated that the average 
wages of store girls were from six to seven dollars a week, 
and she accordingly fixed her price for board as low as four 
dollars a week, for which sum she has provided each of 
her occupants with home comforts in a respectable and 
pleasant locality, where neatness, quiet, and order are en- 
joyed; where the food is good, well-cooked, and nicely 
served, and above all, where the courtesies and refinements 
of life are observed. This price includes, also, the use of 
bath-room, parlor, library, piano, etc. The experiment has 
proved successful, the receipts from boarder balancing the 
expenditures for rents, provisons, fuel, etc. Indeed, so 
encouraged is Miss Leggett with her success, and so fruit- 
ful of good results does her work seem, that she is impell- 
ed to enlarge its scope. She desires, in a word, to increase 
‘the size of the building she is now occupying, so as to be 
able to meet, in some measure, the increasing demand. For- 
this purpose she ‘needs about five thousand dollars, and in 
order to raise this amount she had determined to give upon 
@ business basis and upon her own responsibility, a series 
of entertainments in New York. Tickets will be one dol- 
lar each. We do not doubt that these entertainments will 
prove successful. 





LETTERS. 





To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoot Journar: 

The Board of Education are discussing the question of 
putting the selection of his assistants into the hands of the 
principal: I see that you add in a note, “ We believe the 
principals should select their own assistants. 

As one of that class to be selected (or “ elected”) I wish 
to say, through the Jourwat, that I think the plan excel- 
lent, but suggest a more sweeping change. My plan, in 
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Firstly. Let God Almighty, if he can find so many-wor- 
thy men, select the eity superintendent and his aasistants, 
fix their salaries, teach them their duties and keep them 
ever after in the ways of wisdom, mercy and justice. 

Secondly. Let these favorites of Heaven, if they can find 
the raw material in the New York schools, select from the 
principals and teachers those fitted in head, heart and com- 
mon sense and put them into the office of principal, praying 
Heaven to keep them also wise and merciful and just. But 
let the superintendent reserve the right to re-examine any 


wife have presented him with the fourth pair of twins and 
times be harder than ever. 

Thirdly. All this being done I'll strike hands with you 
and say, ‘‘We believe the principals should select their 
own assistants.” 

But unless you can give us underlings some guaranty 
that the Almighty cares enough about the New York school 
system to reform it all the way through; you will pipe toat 
tune along time before we shall be willing to dance to it. 

Some of our principals are noble men and women—as 
good at least as they make them in New York—who would 
sooner wrong themselves than their most crabbed assist- 
ant ; but some of them are—well, not to tell the whole 
truth at this time—are no more fit to select us than we are 
to be selected. And all this I say without any regard to 


“ the way they do it in Boston,” 








brief, is this : . 


Excuse me, Mr. Editor, but when you and Pres, Wood 


say, “ Those schools are the best where the trustees put the 
oversight into the hands of the principals,” do you not 
mean this, “ The best principals will naturally have the 
oversight of their schools put into their hands, and those 
schools are best which have the best principals ? 

An AssIsTAnT. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Happy Moons or Happy Cuitpren. Original poems by 
favorite American authors. D. Lothrop & Ce., Boston, 
Mass. Price $1.00. 

Gracetul would aptly apply to this littlebook. The title 
is evidently derived from the opening poem, “A Little 
Maid and her Moods,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. The 
poetry and illustrations are culled from Wide Awake, and 
those who have admired them in the magazine will be glad 
to have them in the really artistic form presented by D. Lo- 
throp & Co. The “ Happy Moods” cannot fail to make 
“ Happy Children” in any home where it enters. 


A Susocxine Story. By Wilkie Collins. A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York. Price ten cents. 

Readers of the International Review will have noticed 
this story in the November-December number. Mr. Barnes 
has published it in his ‘Atlas Series,” under which title he 
intends to give, at moderate prices, essays, storie~, etc, of 
current interest. The “ Shocking Story” is one of English 
life, supposed to be told by a young lady. Perliaps the 
two final lines in the book will give a better hint to its 
contents than a lengthy retrospection. She says, “ This is 
my shocking story, madam. This is how I disgraced my- 
self by marrying my groom.” It is written in Wilkie Col- 
lins’ usual, bold clear style, and those who admire his words 
will undoubtedly like this short specimen. We don’t. 

Piays ror Private Acting: Leisure Hour Series. 350 
pp. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

Here are twenty-two plays for private acting, translat- 
ed from the French and Italian by members of the Belle- 
vue Dramatic Club of Newport. These plays ere so ar- 
ranged as to require very little scenery, and very little 
adaptation of costume ; and yet are admirably calculated 
to bring out the skill and diplomacy and power of illustra- 
tion and of exprsssion of the characters engaged in their 
several capacities. These plays are entertaining to read, as- 
they instruct by calling attention to wise and unwise fea- 
tures of life, and to customs of society, more or less objec- 
tionable or desirable. 

Let us especially commend the plays to teachers. Would 
it not be a step in advance for teachers to organize dram- 
atic clubs ; and seek the profit and recreation afforded by 
the enacting of these plays? They would thus develop the 
natural gifts by the study of art, and so be enabled to in- 
terpret by word, act and expression, the feelings and pas- 
sions given by the characters of the dramatic author. The 
business of teachers is so intersely absorbing, that they are 
in danger of becoming mere pedagogues’ These plays 
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principal whenever any of his assistants request it and to 
cancel his appointment at any moment, no matter if his 





would promote elasticity and fiexibility, culture, and re- 


finement of thought and manners ; and in fact enlarge the 
ideas ‘and usefulness of teachers, in their all-absorbing pro- 
fession. 

Mernopicat Text Boox or Rounp Hann Writixe. By 
P. Soennecken. New York, Keuffel and Esser. 

This system of ornamental writing is done with a broad- 
pointed pen—fornished by the same firm only—deserves 
attention from all who would learn with ease. It is not 
| the old-fashioned “ round-hand”—it is a style of its own, 
land is suitable for catalogues, backs of books, labels and, 
in fact, all purposes that need great legibility. The valu- 





able feature is the ease with which it may be acquired. 


The alphabet consists of s'mple joinings of half circles and 
straight lines ; so that there is a great uniformity as well 
as legibility. This system has been used much in Gere 


many, and the books explaining it ~ with great favor, 
eighty-six editions being sold in twenty-seven months. 
The pens that accompany it are good for ordinary business 
purposes ; the pens and books are valuable aids to learn 
this new system. 

Tur Crttpren’s Atmanac. For 1879-80-81-82-83, Edited 
by Ella Farman. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, Mass, Price, 
in plain cloth, fifty cents; with gilt edges, $1.00, 

This dainty book will delig!it the bright-eyed boys and 
girls watching for Santa Claus. Miss Farman, who has 
endeared herself to all the readers of Wide Awake, seems 
intuitively to divine what children like. The Almanac is a 
happy thought, and the twelve pretty poems and wood 
drawings—one for each month—the chromo-lithographs 


by Miss Lathbury, birthday mottoes and blagk memor and 
leaves, make it fresh and attractive. 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

Our Common Scuoots. ByB. A. Hinsdale, A. M., Pres- 
ident of Hiram College. Cobb, Andrews & Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Price twenty-five cents. 

This seventy-two page pamphilet is « fuller statement of 





the views set forth in the author's former paper entitled, 
“Qur Common School Education.” The author denies 
having made any s‘iacks on the common schools, either 
before or now, and disclaims all hostility to them. The 
three parts into which the statement are divided are named 
“ Relative Merits of the Old and the New Education,” 
“Some Former Criticisms of the New Schools” and “Some 
New Criticisms of the New Schools,” each with subdi- 
visions. 

A Brier on tHe Doctrine or tie CoNSERVATION OF 
Forces. By Thomas H. Musick of the Missouri Bar. Pub- 
lished by the author. 

Mr. Musick says that learned me.—Dr. Youmans, Prof. 
Steele and others —“ do not overestimate the profound im- 
portance of this doctrine ; for it not only underlies, modifies 
and determines the scope and value of all science, both 
physical and metaphysical, but of all religions as well. If 
therefore, it is true, it is one of the grandest and most vital 
of all truths ; 


most dangerous of allerrors, The aim of this little pamph- 


if in any respects erroneous, it is, so far, the 


let is not to trace out and define the boundaries of the doc- 
trine, but to demonstrate that it is but of partial and lim- 
ited application, neither broad enough, nor well enough 
established to serve a safe basis for any philosophical 
system.” . 

THE MAGAZINES. 

Golden*Hours for December is the best number we have 
seen of this periodical. There is a marked improvement 
upon last year’s issues, and the attractions promised for 
1879 will even go beyond the ‘year just closing. (Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.) 

Tne Golden Rule will, with the opening of the new year 
appear as a magazine. A newspaper seldom reaches as 
high a standard as the Rule has done, and the editor prom- 
ises continued excellence. A sermon, editorial talks, short 
stories, rural affairs, poetry, music, selectious, household, 
reviews, out-door sports, fashions, are announced in the 
prospectus, which certainly, with the illustration, will more 
than repay to its readers the subscription price, $2.50, 
Boston, Mass. 

Tne Domestic Monthly—New York—contain; the usual 
review of fashions, also hints on children’s cost'™es, mil 
linery, seasonable fabrics, lingerie, etc. No. . . Art 
Papers, three poems, stories and acontinued novel appear. 

Mucn good advice is found between the two covers of 
the Laws of Life (Dansville, N. Y.) “ On taking Exercise” 
by Jessie Cameron, has suggestions of value. Christmas is 
represented by “ Healthful Christmas Dinners,” “ Christ- 
mas Wreaths” and “ How we celebrate Christmas.” One 
of the editors, Dr. J. C. Jackson, is well known to the read- 
ers of Tu Journat by his excellent letters ‘“ To Teachers,” 
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We are greatly pleased with the fresh appearance of the 
Literary World—Boston. The news that it is to be pub- 
lished fortnightly will delight its many friends. In the 
December issue a long list of pseudonyms is given ; the 
biographies are short and interesting, and the reviews able. 

Tux first article in the American Naturalist—Philadel- 
phia—is entitled “The Excursions of the Geographical 
Society of F.ance in 1878,” by E.D, Cope. The General 
Notes are very full, covering botany, zoology‘ anthropol- 
ogy, geology, geography and microscopy. 

Vicks Illustrated Monthly--Rochester, N. Y.—contains 
pleasant gossip about flowers, and treatment for different 

_ kinds. The arrangement is improved upon former numbers, 
t Wide Awake coneludes the year of 1878 with bright stor- 
ies and sketches; its standard cof excellence has not -de- 
creased in the The contents this month are 
varied, “The Doves”—poem--Aunt Dolly's School. 
Room Stories,” “A Glimpse of some Montana Beavers,” 
“ The two Last Knigh:s"—verses ; “ The Story of English 
Literature,” “ Little Miss Muslin’ end “ Mintie’s Cross 
Day” are among the most charming. 


past year, 


Tne appearance of the /v/io (Bo-ton) is very greatly im- 
proved. The music in the December number is as follows : 
“ Whisper Softly, Darling,” song and chorus ; “ Strike for 
the cause of Temperauce” ; “ God of Evening” ; “ Cunard 
Line Quick March,” by E. H. Bailey; “ Light Cavalry 
Schotti:che,” by Julius H. Senden. 

Tar Orpheus (New York) for November has four instru- 
mental pieces; “ Evergreen,” by C. Kinkel : “ Die Wacht 
am Rdein” ; From “ Floral Ode"; “Ivy L- aves.” Two 
pretty songs are “ Come from Afar’ and “ Thanksgiving 
Hymn.” = 


oe 
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Moral Instruction. 


instruction should form! a 
part of the instruction in every school. (2) The. teacher 
should be a moral man or woman. é 

On the first of these propositions we hear much said lat 
teachers’ meetings. But whatis said is ina general way 
—fine spun generalities, nothing that the teacher can ap- 
ply—in his work. 

The first objection that raises in the teacher's mind when 

listening to these fine papers and speeches—from promi- 
nent educators, is that I am not allowed to read the Bible 
in school—or ifI am, itis without note or comment. Hence 
my hanés are tied my mouth is shut and I am helpless, We 
watt to say right here that ail teachers who solace them- 
selves with this, that if they had the privilege of reading 
the Bible and commenting thereon, the reading and com- 
menting would be a farce in such hands and would do more 
harm than good, In fact, this apparent circumscribing the 
teachers has been caused by just this abuse. The teacher, 
to read the Bible, as it should be read, must live it, It 
must come from the heart of the teacher, and if his life cor- 
responds to the moral teaching of the Bible can be read 
with intérest and good effect in school. And if the priyi- 
lege of making & prayer is allowed, it is another grand ap- 
portunity to reach the inner consciousness of the pulpit. 
But this depends entirely,on what the teacher 1s, Teadh- 
er, ifyou are what you claim to be when you apply to be 
@ teacher, you can read and pray with good effect. Child- 
_.sren tolerate no shams. You may deceive Boards of E 
: dation.and the parents. But you cannot deceive the cliil- 
dren, Hence the necessity of being yourself in the schoo! 
room. This first proposition grows out of the very being 
of the child. He wants moral instruction, he must have 
it, and if you don't impart it, he, the child, will set, you 
down as a sham—which you are—and no one finds this out 
sooner than the child. 

The child cannot be developed into a noble man or wo- 
man without it, and the child knows this if you do not, 
and even the parent may not know it. Moral instruction 
is one of the necessary elements in making a good citizen, 
wnich every child wants to be—no matter how bad he 
may appear or what the moral status of the home he rep- 
resents, You ask any boy or girlcandidly whether they want 
to become a good man or woman, and if you reach their 
hearts they will empliatically say yes—and it is your pre- 
rogative to reach out your hand and say, while clasping t*e 
hand of the boy or girl “I Whelp you.’ ‘The child realizes 
that this is just what you are for— but so rarely is the child 
metin this way that he may hesitate on account of the 
surprise that you have found your real ae eee 

_ the moral sentiments of your pupils 


Hom tgach moral? Why, i everyting you gach you 


We assume, (1) That moral 
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should interweave the great “moral truths. Even in arith-| 
metic or grammar you can introduce moral trath if you 
possess—you need never search for opportunities. They 
lie at every step in the work. What you want to do is to 
see them and use them. Moral instruction should seldom 
or never be given in the fortti of stated lessons or lectures. 
But applied and emphasized as they occur to your mind by 
the events of the day, and the incidents of the lessons un- 
folded. They must come spontaneously apparently, but 
really with deliberation from the teacher—the pupils mind 
must be surprised in order to be benefited, in order for the 
lesson to be impressed. This is impossible when given at 
stated times. Again, every parent expects his child to be 
taught morals and gentle manners, and if you neglect this, 
the parent will hold you to account. I will continue in my 
next. G, W. Syvver. 
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Water. 





A DECLAMATION 

What a wonderful amount of life and work is carried on, 
and what varied work is done, on simple water as a drink. 
With what speed some horses gallop; to what heights the 
deer can leap, what weights the elephant can carry ; what 
an amount of exercise a dog can go through, and what in- 
telligent tasks it can be taught to perform, The fleet camel 
can walk and carry its rider fifty miles in the day and can 
exist in the arid desert for days, supplied with the water 
which it carries in great water-cells or pouches. All the 
animal kingdom, indeed, mammals, birds, fishes, reptiles, 
insects and microscopical animals—all this vast -world of 
life, extending from the Polar seas to the heated tropics, 
in the sea, in the air; all these myriads of forms of living 
motion can go through their destined tasks, their sports 
and works, having as their drink nothing but wat-r. To 
think of these facts is to feel the best of proofs that artificial 
fluids have no place whatever in the scheme of creation, 
and that the natural human instinct which abhors, at first, 
artificial drinks, does so because it would, if allowed its own 
way, lead men through the same simple process of living 
as it does the less-endowed animals which have acquired no 
artificial or inventive skill whereby to manufacture sub- 
stances that the earth does not supply directly from. her 
own store. 

We understand the matter still better when we study 
the compositions of living bodies, whether the bodies of 
men or of the inferior creation. Into the building up. ot 
these bodies water enters so largely that some forms of life 
are almost entirely composed of it. In the sea by the 
coast there are often found animals of a jelly-like kind which 
are called “jely- fishes,” One of these, while in its fresh 
state, weighed one hundred and forty ounces; but when it 
had lost its water by gentle drying, all the solid matter 
which it contained weighed no more than the eighth part 
of an ounce, so that this animal was actually made up or 
one thousand, one hundred and nineteen. parts of water to 
one part of solid substance. Thie is adduced to show what 
a wonderful part water plays in living bodies. It plays 
also a very remarkable part in the human body. The blood 
contains seventy nine parts of water out of the hundred ; 
the muscles, which move the limbs and other parts, con- 
tain seventy-five parts of water in the hundred; the brain, 
which is the organ of the mind, contains no less than eighty 
parts of water in the hundred. We cannot, without a 
knowledge of facts like these, understand the true value ot 
water to man and other living creatures. It is the great 
essential to life. 

Hence, let water receive its honor; 
be strong drink water; 
his creatures were made to thrive on it: 
strength come from its use. 
7°. 


Tristram Fickle as a Lawyer. 


let those who would 
it is the fluid that God created; 
life, health and 





PART Il. 
A DIALOGCE, 

(Table, with several books scattered about, anpearing like an office. 
Friend has cane, large ring oa finger, stove pipe hat, Tristram's 
evye- glasses, ele ) 

Friend. What's here now? auother change, I declare! Law- 
books, hey! Well, well, wel. How long will he continue in 
this mind—ha, ha, ha! Whiy, here's a lawyer's whole stock 
in trade, and he’s opened shop already. And there he comes 
as grave as a judge, a long fuce, corners of mouth turned down. 
He does it well don't he? and he don’t see me at all, 

[En‘e* Tristram Fickle with book open in hand, pointing with 
finger, and seeming’y buried in reading.} 

Tristam, Blackstone ways, Duress per minas ia either for 





‘OF tone af Iife or vlae cf mayhem, as Broctop pays; "app 





cio cujustibet cani et meticulosi hominis -séd tales qui possit.” But 
Chitty says a fear of battery is no duress —— 

Friend. Hello, old boy,;-what rigmarole are you getting off 
now? ‘Come, down with that dusty’old book, and como along 
with me. 

Tristram. No—the law, the law, the law. [Reads.] Next 
comes the habendum and the tenendum. But all these being 
now reduced to free and common usage——. But, as Chitty 
says—— 

Friend. Hold on there. I've got a nag out here; good for 
2.36 anyhow. And that's better than anything inside of any 
of these books. 

Tristram. But, man alive, I’ve chosen my profession; I’ve 
got my books. The governor has rigged me up an office, and 
chents may come in at any time. 

Friend, Ha, ha, ha. That’s “good. Why, here’s a regular 
go. Now, suppose I come in and tell you I want some advice, 
that I've said old Copperfield is a miser and a cheat (which: is 
true enough, as every one knows), and then he gets me taken 
up for libel; and I engage you to defend me. Now, what 
would you do? Come, now. You've gota client already. 

Tristram. Well, I would proceed in a regular business way, 
and have you pay me a good round fee first. 

Friend. What, before the case was tried? No, you don’t. 
For what, if old Copperfield should make me pay for my slan- 
der (though, by George, it would be no slander at all) say four 
hundred dollars. 

Tristram.”,Well, you don’t understand that the business of— 
the—of the learned counsel is to persuade the court that in the 
fourth place that the things you said were ail true, and in the 
third place, that you did not say them with any malice; and 
in the second place, that it is very doubtful ifthe words con- 
tain a slander; and in the first place, that you did not say the 
words at all; and, in the fifth place, appeal to the court on the 
ground of your good cama, and your lovely wife and inno- 
cent babes. 

Friend. Hold on there; that last is a little too much; I won't 
stand any such nonsense. © Me with a wife and babes! I think 
I see myself in court with acouple of them, and crying (pre- 
tends to snivel). 

Tristram. Now, Jack, you see what a splendid thing the law 
is, 

Friend. Yes, for lawyers. But come, cut your books and let 
us drive in Prospect Park; I’m off. (zit )} 

Tristram. That drive almost tempted me from my work, but 
if I'm going to succeed in the law, IT must let Jack go alone. 

(Opens « book, sits down and reads.) 
Livery of seisin is either_in deed or inlaw. ‘The feoffer, lessor, 
together with the feoffee, lessee (and this may be done by attor- 
ney or deputy), and declare the contents of the feoffment; or, 
as Chitty says, pares, debent interesse ; or, as Coke says, sequitur 
legem. I don’t altogether like this, I must confess, (I'll bet 
Jack has got to the Park by this time, and a wish I was with 
him.) (Reads.) Chattels real, saith Sir Edward Coke, are such 
as wardships in chivalry, estates by a statute nerthout, statute 
staple elegié, viz., a sufficient legal indeterminate duration. 
Now, what sense is there in all that? It seems to me ‘that 
there is a good deal that looks like work in this law. (Lays 
down the book, and examétnes the others) Blackstone in two vol- 
umes, and Coke in two more; and here is Jolinson’s name 
on twelve volumes. Why could he not say what he had to 
say in one, I'd like to know. As faras I've read, there is nct 
an interesting tule, or wide-awake piece or siory, to be found. 
Let me see. What is this? Story on the Constitution.. That 
sounds attractive, any way. Letme see. [Reads.] “Although 
the judicial department, under the Constitution, would, from 
the exposition which has thus been made of its general pro- 
vess and functions, seem above all reasonable objections.” (See 
Wheaton's Reports, page 38.) No, no; just like the rest. No 
human being could ever get that into his head. [Moves‘up and 
down, stops, and seems perplexed] (I wonder where Jack is 
now ; he’s had ‘ime to go once around, | should think. (Sits 
down, looks at the books again, and ‘tries to read one, and lays it 
down. Rises and walks around.) 1'm half a mind to give up 
the law after all,and—let me see. I have tried teaching 
school, and—and now Fam in the lew—not very far in, it's 
true, but it looks like a totgh job, ana I’m a-going—yes, I’m 
a-going to give it up. i believe—I've a decided talent for—for 
h'm—for—medicine. Yes, that’s just the thing—Ill be a doc- 
tor. Trt me see. Aristobalus Tristram Fickle, M.D. That 
sounds well. I'll gointothat. [Zzit.] 
(Re-enter Tristram, preceded by his father, talking together.) 

Father. Why, how now, Tristram! You were fixed in your 
idea to study the law only a few days since, when I talked the 
matter over with you, and now you say you intend to be a 
doctor ? 

Tristram. Yes; T believe the law to be wholly unsuited to 
aman of my genuis! 

Father. Aman of your genius! Why, you have a genius 
for beginning everything and finishing nothing. A short time 
since you were doing nothing but making speeches to imagin- 
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ders. You were endeavoring to enlighten your mother, before 
breakfast, about the difference between cutaneous and febrile 
diseases, and you tried to instruct the gardener as to thé value 
of Baptisia Tinctonia in meningitic ‘diseases. © Your little 
brother listened very patiently to your discourse as to the value 
of Hydra rzarum cum ereta in Hepaticcomplaints. And when 
niy friend the counsellor visiled us, you said the redness in 
in his nose would disappear if he took very small doses of fru- 
meutum spiritus. He thought that you meant he drank too 
much whiskey. 

Tristram. So 1 did, and so le does; end he musv improve 
his nosegay, or gay-nose, if le wishes to have me for a son-in- 
law. 


Father. Nonsense! He never will marry his daughter to a 
doctor, 

Tristram. Yes, he will, such a doctor as I’m going to be: 
Why, it will-be the greatest of honcrs to have me even speak 
to a person yet! 

Father. Oh, Tristram! How lou.g do you suppose you will 
be of this mind? See [pointing] the volumes bought for you to 
study the law—twelve square feet of books! 

Tristram [breaking in]. Medicine is a most noble profession ; 
it is the art of healing. In the merciful practice of physic the 
greatest of wen have lived and died. What a benefit it is to 
the sick, and all are liable to be so! If you had at this mo- 
ment a most horrible colic, and I were a physician, and were 
to come tu you thus, and, after feeling your pulse, and shaking 
my head, were to tell you you had not half an hour to live, 
what would you say then? 

Father. Why, if 1 had the colic very bad, why, | should take 
what we used to give you when you were a youngster—pep- 
permint on a lump of sugar, or else Mrs. Winslow's. Soothing 
Syrup.- “Throw physic to the dogs,” you know. Ha! ha! 

Tristram. Tmagine yourself, at this moment, at death's door. 
T am a physician; I am sent for in haste. I arrive; [ judge ol 
your symptoms—in fact, I make a diagnosis. Well, I bleed 
you, for example, and from that moment you mend. Ina few 
days you recover. You look on me with gratitude. You are, 
we will suppose, a minister of state. You patronize me; the 
whole town follows me; I have so much business I can’t 
get time to eat, or take my needful rest. Egad, that would be 
uncomfortable to have so much glory, wouldn't it ? 

Father. [shaking his head). I have my doubts about the glory, 

Tristram. Never fear; I shall be a famous man.. Hippoc- 
rates, Galen—these are great names. They cut a swell iu 
their time. and figure on the pages of history. Ill emulate 
their example. Glory, renown, lionor, everlasting fame, shall 
be mine. The energy of the African lion swells in my breast, 
to have the name of Aristobulus Tristram Fickle greater than 
any of the n. 

Father. Well, wll, now that ain't agoing to do: you have 
got to study and labor for all that. Now, I suppose we must 
away with these law*books; aud fill their places with medical 
treatises. 

Tristram. Just so. 

Father. Then I expect you will want boxes and bottles, a big 
pair ofscales, a mortar and pestle, skeleton, lancets, ete. 

Tristram. Just the things I long for! 

Father. And you are, I really believe, going to distinguish 
yourself. I think I see you in your gig driving trom door to 
door, and becoming famous ! 

Tristram [Taking @ vial from his pocket). Do you see that ? 

Father. Yes; what is it? 

Tristram. That, sir, is the Universal Panacea. One drop is 
to cure any achie, pai, or distress, and no one knows about it 
besides myself. 

"© Father. ‘Wonderful ! 

Tristram. I'm going right out to try it. 

“see'it work. [Hzeunt). 


Come with me, and 
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The Veda. 


Much has been related and fabled of the ‘ Veda,” and 
the first time I saw my old friend Bunsen, he told me that 
as a young man, he had actually ‘started for India, to find 


out if the Vedw feally still existed. Now, we possess it, | 


and when I tell you that I have devoted my whole life to 
the edition of the “ Rig Veda,” that in order to obtain the 
MSS. andthe material aid necessary for reconstructing so 
large and expensive a work, I have exiled myself for half 


my life, you will naturally ask, Was the Veda worth such | 


a sacrifice ? Does it really give us an insight into a period 
in the development of human nature which was before un- 
known tous, whinh reaches beyond Homer and the kings 
of Mycene, beyond “‘yrns and the books of Zoroaster, be- 
yond Buddha, Laotse and the other spiritual heroes of the 
sixth century B. C.? Have we, in the Veda, the old bridge 
between the civilized and the wild races of the world ? Do 
we find again in the Veda the thread of Ariadne, which 
fell out of the hands of anthropologis's in the lacustrine 
dwellings and glacial caves? 


‘ 
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I answer, Yés, and "No. .° There-can> be -ro-idea in the 
Veda, of any connection with historic or prebistoric sav- 
ages. The language, the religion, the established manners 
and customs of the Veda presuppose ages upon ages before 
it would have been possible“to think and say what we find 
thought and said in the Veda. But the Veda gives us an 
insight into the youth of man, aud especially into the youth 
of that mighty branch of mankind to which ; we ourselves 
belong, more than any book in the world. And it was 
this which drew me to the Veda. As the childish recol- 
lectiuns of a man contain the key of most of the secrets of 
his later life, I consider that the key to our own being is 
hidden in the childish recollections of the human race. Con- 
sidered from this point of view, the study of antiquily isa 
glance back into our own youth, and thus gains an attrac- 
tion which none of the other sciences can claim, not even 
the science which teaches us what we were be‘ore we 
were men. 

To me the old poets of the Veda, who finished their 
work on earth more than 3,000 years ago, are as old friends 
and acquaintances.’ I can think myself back into. their 
thoughts. I become young again with them, and even 
when they are childish, I say to myself, “ Humani nihil a 
me alienum puto.” 


Ma the Vedic hymns are the simplest, childlike 
prayers. hey play for the playthings of life, for house 


and home, for cows and _ horses, and they plainly tell the 
gods that if they will only be kindand gracious, they will 
receive rich offerings in return. Do we do much 
wise? 

Only a few days ago I saw in a book by a Protestant 
clergyman, au aecount of a miraculous cure. 


other- 


A young girl 
suffered from toothache and she prayed to Jesus, “ If I 
were Thou and Thou me, and Thou hadst such a toothache 
as I have now, I would long ago have cured Thee.” The 
toothache, so writes the clergyman, ceased immediately. I 
could not but remember a hymn ofthe “ Rig Veda,” where 
an old poet says, “If I were Indra, and thou wert 
my worshipper, I would long ago have granted thy peti- 
tion.” 

But we find also heartfelt. prayers. 
our race prayed the gods for children, particularly sons,who 
formed the strength of the family, and could defend the old 
and weak against neighbors and enemies. The hymns te- 
poets trace the rule and work of divine beings, and from 
which they often gather incitements toa holy life and a 
thankful recognition of higher powers. Fo: 
Neda, vii. 53: 

The brilliant sun rises from tle sky, wide gleaming 
Going forth to his distant work, full of light ; 
Now may men a'so, enlivened by the sun, 

Go to their places and to their work. 


instance 


, Rig 


Where the immortals made a road for him 

He follows the path, rising like a hawk, 

At the rising of the sun let us worship you, 

Mitra and Varuna, with praises and with offerings. 

Still more valuable are the hymns in which some of the 
old Vedic poets give utterance to the consciousness of their 
guilt, and speak of their offences not only as a transgres- 
sion against human laws, but as displeasing to the gods 
and contrary to the divine commands. “ Rig Veda,” vii. 89: 
Let me not yet, O Varuna, enter into the house of earth, 

Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 

If I move alcng trembling, like a cloud blown by the wind 


Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 





Through want of strength, thou strong and bright god, have I 
gone astray, 
Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 
Thirst came upon thy worshippers, though standing in the midst 
of water, 
Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 


| 
| 


Whenever we men, UO Varuna, 

Coinmit an offence before the heavenly host, 
Whenever we break thy law through thoughtlessness, 

| Punish us not, O God, for that offence ! 

In order to estimate these hymos rightly, we must, as 
much as possible, forget what from childhood we have read 
and learnt in our own hymn-books. Many of these thoughts 
| and feelings have, by thousandfold repetition, become in- 
| different, almost meaningless to us. But in these old poets 
| we still see the agony of the soul, striving for utterance, 


‘JOURNAL, 


The old fathers of 


fer to the every-day appearances of nature, in which the | 


eo 
bus ; each: hymn; hewever-simple if may be as an heroic 
feat, as a true sacrifice... This forms the charm. of ancient 
poetry, ancient religion, ancient language, 

Everything is simple, fresh and thoroughly true. The 
words still have weight; they are full and pregnant, so 
tospeak, and for this very reason they almost defy iain 
tion. : 

And yet their world of thought is not so far removed 
from our own. The questions which perplex us, alrcady 
puzzled those old poets of the Veda. ; 

“‘ How can man reach God ?” asks the old poet. 
say, “ How can the finite comprehend the infinite ?” 

Another poet says,“ When you thunderest, Indra. we 
believe in thee.” 
knees.” 


We 


We say, ‘Danger biings u en to their 


When an Indian seer has merely expressed, the simple 
truths of life, he says that a god has enligiitened him, that 
a god has moulded hissony. What dowe? We torment 
ourselves with theories about divine revelation and inspi- 
ration, and see at last what the old sages saw, that truth 
makes inspira‘ion, not inspiration truth. 

Thus I could continue quoting many things out of the 
Veda, to show you that 3,000 or 4,000 years ago men were 
not savages, but that the same cares which See pre 
great questions of life, were even then the objects of en 
est thought and expression, 


Four thousand years ago, our Aryan forelathers in India 
wished to know out of what wood the earth was made ; 
we should say of what matter—whether molecules nalene 
—whether dynamids or centres of force : niy, they spoke 
in the Veda of a time when there was neither being nor 
not being. 

Even crude materialistic ideas were not wanting, and 
many of our materialistic friends would rejoice to see the 
following passage in the old Upanishad : 

“ The finer part of the curds, when it is shaken, rises 
aud becomes butter. Just so, my child, tbe finer part of 
food rises, when it is eaten, and becomes mind.” 

One word on the practical value of the study of man 
kind, particularly of the religions of mankind. "Macanlay 
when he was once pressed, after his return from lidia, 
to give his views on some one of the thousand theological 
questions which play so great a part even in parliamentary 
elections, answered, “ Gentlemen, when a man has spent 
years in a country where men worship the cow. it is diffi- 
cult to take an interest in such trifles.” 

He was very much blamed for this, as it seemed a proof 
| of his indifference to religion. But it was not so at all. It 
is most useful to ascertain for one’s self that in every re- 
| ligion there are things essential, ane nothing teaches this 
| botter than a comparative study of the religions of mankind. 
| There is no faith free from superstition, as there is no 
| light without shadow. To recognize the light, the true 
‘light, in all shades and colors, is the highest aim of our 


| studies.— Prof. Max Mctuer, in Macmillan's Magazine. 
' a _a_e 





Notes. 





Aocorpine to the Director of the Mint, curing last vear, 
$47,236,107 was produced from the mints of the country 
in gold and $49,726,314 in silver. About &3,000,000 of 
the precious metals was used in the arts and manufactures, 
and about $8,000,000. were exported. There is about 
$332,443,000 of gold and silver bullion in the country. 


Waar are Pearts ?—Are they a morbid concretion of 
matter produced in the endeavor.to heal a wound or to 
cover some irritating body that cannot easily be ejected 
from the shells? Are they the result ofa disease, or are 
} they simply an overproduction of the matter forming the 
shell of the creature? Whatsoever they are, it is only in 
the adult oyster that they are found of any size. The rate 
of growth in the size of a pearl cannot, of course, be actu- 
ally aecertained ; but by a series of averages, taken from 
tlie produce of a large number of oysters from the same 
bed at different years, it is proved that after the fourth 
year the yield of pearls both in quantity and quality rapid- 
ly inereases. It isin the hope of a bed of oysters which 
produces $250 worth of pearls per 1,000 oysters one year, 
so improving as to yield double that value next year, that 
many 4 fine bank has been left to perish from the cause s 
referred to above, as well as fromthe attacks of enemies or 





| They wished to say something, only they knew not how. 
They had no time for poetic ornamentation and mere splen- | 
Co: of words. Their poetry is a real shaping and trans- | 
ww, of mist-like thought into clear and traneparent | 
words, Each expression js them as tbe egg of Colup- 


sickness. The whelk has lately been discovered to be a 
serious enemy to the pearl oyster, just as itis to the edible 
oyster of commerce, and a curious disease occasionally 
mauifests itself among the inbabitants of the banks, The 
fatty portion of the animal, under which pearls are usually 
found, apd which is yavelly of a pele cresm eylor, assumes 
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‘enoting sickness of some sort, the exact na- 
~at been ascertained. 


ora from selling hides that 
™ 1439, tanners 
“- jn 1562, 


2 


unt. 

difference{bev. 

kinds ; the members 

forefathers were, where the y 

ried ; while those who belong to uv 

are classed in a body as those who don’t knu. 
grandfathers, or who perhaps never had any to know. .. 
goodness of a family depends much more on the number 
of its known generations than on any other condition. Giv- 
en two families in which the numbers of recorded genera- 
tions are equal, doubtless the family whose members have 
been the more illustrious would be reckoned the better of 
the two ; but a family of only two or three generations, 
however illustrious theirmembers might have been, would 
certainly not constitute wat is known as a good family. 
As in the case of many popular ideas, there is some little 
substratum of reason in this belief. If to be educated and 
cultivated is an object ofambition, and if there is anything 
in the doctrine of heredity, it may be supposed that the 
members of a family who have been of importance enough 
to leave their names scattered on the bank of tbe river. 
may in time have had a better chance of being polished, 
and of handing down their good qualities to their poster- 
ity, than those who were swept away by the tide without 








leaving any mark.— Popular Science, 


28 an agent and make $100.00 or more. 


The Scholar’s Companion. 


A. Wonderful Paper. 
An Inspiration,forjBoys dé Girls. 
Fifty Cents a Sear. 
Im the Reach of All. 


ereat thing for the teacher to do, is to interest his 
* studies. Ifhe ean do this, he will succeed; 
4 


~* has proved to be the most 
~ong the children. Its 

™ has fresh dia- 

+ al-life. It 

the 


toa, 

ed in Ge, 

lay them before 

great interest and prou. 

young and old; it keeps all wi 

ing to answer them, and many & yu. 

courage when it has succeeded, and it is uu. 

per—it becomes a new being afterwards. (3) ‘ine 

ION exerts a powerful influence in bringing school ana, 
nearer together. It will cause a greater appreciation of thc 
teacher's work, especially of the newer and better methods of 
teaching now coming into use, because these will be alludes 
to inthis paper. For these and many other reasons our pape) 
is an indispensable SctuoLAR’s COMPANION. Desiring to in 
crease its circulation we ask your attention to the excellent 
pay we give for little work. Read over the Premium List 
Especially note the Dictionary— for every one needs that—yor 
get the paper and Dictionary for less than what the latte: 
would cost you. 

e Remember the paper is only 50 centsayear. Remember 
you can work for it in your neighborhood aud earn a great dea’ 
of money end spend but little time. Write if you want to act 
Remember there is m 
other paper like the SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 





The Teachers’ Institute. 


There are many teachers who do not yet want a weekly 
educational puper. (In fact there are many who call themseives 
teachers who do not want any educational paper at all. They 
are not to be pitied so much as their pupils. For them we do 
feel sorry. The same old story, day after day!) They are where 
the readers of a weekly paper are, when compared with those 
who read a daily. They want at the smallest cost possihje to 
learn something more, day by day about education. For such 
we publish a monthly TeacHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

A New Order of Things in Education. 

Fifty years ago there were no railroads; people learned 
juickly to avail themselves of the new and better means of 
‘ocomotion, because it was for their interest. Nor were there 

ny educational journals at that time. Although now publish- 
«a great many who are trying to get along withom 

nt of help which such papers bring.( Then 

*---ation &8 best he could. The genius 

it is to obtain the ideas and 

~ to make a practi- 

The “ live” 

ond 








the wir 
sels thorougn., 
We present the Trav. 

practical teacher® It costs $1. 

and the expenditure of this little sam wis 

sand times ever in the extra skill and knowleage , 

If you save this money, it will be found poor economy cv. 

for each one of your pupils will suffer more than you will save 

@ Send ten cents and get a sample copy (no postal cards). You 

will take it, we know, when you see it. One last word is, read 

the monthly Institute if you cannot take the weekly ScHoor. 

JOURNAL, and be a live teacher. 
EB, L. Keitioee & Co., 17 Warren street, N. ¥ 5 
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AMONG THE PUBLISHERS. 


SHELDON’S NEW READERS. 

New Ist, 80 pages; new 2nd, 192 pages; 
new 3rd, 224 pages; new 4th, 336 pages; 
new 5th, 450 pages. E. A. Sheldon, A.M., 
Principal, of the Oswego Normal School. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons. 

This valuable series of Readers has many 
claims for excellence. Among the most im- 
portant points may be mentioned that they 
are very carefully graded, so that the pupil 
passed gradually and easily from the simplest 
steps to those that are difficult; new and 
difficult words are introduced a few at ata 
time. The selections are from a large num- 
ber of the most approved authors, furnish- 
ing the best thought and the most varied 
style; such selections will have happy in- 
fluence on the readers composition, as he 
has a model before him. The illustrations 

b-an executed with great care and il- 
“Jags of the text. The pictures 

™> a powerful means of 

‘e taste and re- 

~otion. 





signed not only to call forth facts stated by 
the author, but also to follow up the lines of 
thought suggested by him. At the end of 
each lecture a list of words has been added, 
illustrating its various topics, and intended 
to encourage original research on the part of 
the pupil. As these helps have been of 
much service to the editor in the work of 
teaching, it is hoped that these may also aid 
others, now that they are associated with 
the Lectures. 





W. H. SHEPARD. 

We have received from W. H. Shepard, 
Publisher, 710 Broadway, a copy of “ Hill’s 
Manual of Social and Business Forms.” It 
is a very useful and practical volume for 
Teachers and Students of both sexes. The 
result sought to be accomplished in this book, 
is to combine both a knowledge of penman- 
ship and its application in the written forms 
which are in most general use. Added to 
these are the chapters on collection of debts, 
parlimentary rules, etiquette and other de- 
partments of action, which are calculated to 
teach what to do in many of the important 





ed a 
and exhaus.wi»~ 
Aset of questions un 


social and business relations of life. 


BOOKS. 
‘the year—perhaps more es- 
“4 hooks command 
~mend the 


the finest foreign makes, it is hard to find 
a pencil as good as these. It is impossible 
to find any better. They stand in the first 
rank, and so far as this country is concern- 
ed, stand alone. The office pencils ot the 
company are finding favor and friends wher- 
ever they are once introduced. They are 
as perfectly graded as are the drawing pen- 
cils and give the fullest satisfaction every- 
where. This company are the leading 
graphite words in the worlk. They own 
the mines, mine the raw stock, sell the raw 
product, and manufacture it into everything 
graphite is useful for. For lists, etc., ad- 
dress the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N.J., U.S. A. 





VENTILATION. 

We call attention to Mr. Hulin’s Ventila- 
tor, which is advertised on the last page, in 
order to say that we visited the St. Nicholas 
Hotel to see if the one erected on it about 
two months since had operated satisfactorily. 
It is connected with the pie and bake room 
and terminates in the roof. It has no heat 
to assist and yet a strong heat was blowing 
up it; so much so that the valve had been 
closed! We next called at the Manufactur- 
ers’ and Merchants’ Bank, and were inform- 
ed by the cashier that the effect upon the air 
was so marked, that he only wished it were 





rof. 
“tes, 
t I 
ea 
Jed 
hese 
and 
‘on to its 
~ph. _In 


Ve., 


possible to put in another. The clerks said 
‘ev were no longer troubled with headache 
vor at the close of theday. This 

that in the adver- 
“tive advantages 


tO 


gr. & u. T. antuony & co. 
Few articles of household entertainment 
have been more deservedly popular among 
people of taste than}the Stereoscope. By 
means of this little instrument, one can 
roam the wide world over while quietly en- 
conced at at home. The Messres. E. & H. 
T. Anthony, have recently introduced a de- 
cided improvement in this article, by which 
it can be folded into small space. This can- 
not fail to make it more popular than when 
presented in its former skeleton shape. Some 
of these instruments are also made in com- 
bination with the graphoscope, which forms 
quite an elegant piece of furniture for par- 
lor or library, and affords a pleasant diver- 
sion for young and old, 





Ir you have not already seen the deserip- 
tive circular of The Fire on the Hearth com- 
bination of fireplace, stove and furnace for 
warming and ventilating rooms. Send at 
once for one, to the Open Stove Ventilation 
Co., 115 Fulton St., New York. It secures 
an even temperature throughout, and thor- 
oughly renew the atmosphere at shot inter- 
vals, 


WE would call the attention of Teachers 
and Students to the advertisement of the 
New York Physical and Optical Co., 27 
Great Jones street, New York, in this num- 
ber. Their catalogue (fully illustrated), in 
three parts: lst, Philosophy; 2nd, Optical ; 
3d, Lanterns and Stereopticans, is the most 
complete work of the kind in the language, 
and should be in the hands of every one in- 





siead- 

houses 

n some 

2ngross- 

uns have 

.vcy of pens 

~d by the pro- 

sucer. Of this class 

and No, 284 Black- 

tyles, and are highly 

w! pens of this «um- 

vue trials inflictea by 

_ginners better than those 

1er make known in the school- 

.d among other noted marks includes 
ebrated numbers 333 extra fine, 444 

1] medium, and 128 extra fine elastic. 
nthe line of business or mercantile 
however, that the Esterbrook folks 

swan the fullest force of their ingen- 

, and fine workmanship, their Bank, Fal- 

n and Easy Writer being especial favorites, 
To kind of pen which can be wished for by 
a business man will he fail to find here, while 
tis in this line that the largest number of 
dditions are being constantly made. For 
»sessary protection every pen bears the 
wa? mark of R. Esterbrook & Co., while 
every box bears the fac-simile of the firm's 
signature. The works of the company are 
located in Camden, N. J., and the main of- 
fice at No. 26 John street, New York city. 
The English agents are Waterlow & Sons, 
London Wall, London ; the Canadian agency 
is at 442 St. Paul street, Mortreal, and every 
stationer requires to keep their pens as 
staple goods.— Boston Journal of Commerce. 





terested in Science. Those desiring scien- 
~> instruments of any kind would do well 


™ for estimates. 


tle article is Wyckoff's 

To any one requiring a 

wuler, Measure, or the means 

ircles or Angles it is indispens- 

. is neat in construction, and an 

utto any desk. These requisites, add- 

its cheapness, make it a favorite article 
resents as well as for home use. 


very one of our readers should carefully 
veruse the advertisement of the Royal Man- 
ufacturing Co, of New York, which appears 
for the first time in our issue of this date. 
The goods will speak for themselves, while 
the responsibility of the firm is vouched for 
by the editorial endorsements. 


Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., the 
proprietor of Dr. R. V. Pierce’s Family Med- 
icines, and also of the Invalids’ and Tourists’ 
Hotel, of that city, has recently been elect- 
ed to Congress by the very flattering major- 
ity of nearly 3,000. 
his constituency as State Senator, and this 
renewed endorsement signifies that, his ser- 
vices has been highly satisfactory. His ex- 
tensive practice in the treatment of Chronic 
Diseases will not, we are informed, be neg- 
lected or suffer in the least when the time 
arrives for him to take his seat in Congress, 
it being intrusted to his brother and other 
experienced medical gentlemen who have 
long been associated with the Doctor in the 
Medical Department of his celebrated 
World’s Dispensary and Invalid’s Hotel, Be- 
sides, as the Forty-sixth Congress does not 
vene until December, 1879, Dr. Pierce's pa- 
tients will not lose his personal attention for 
some months yet. 


He has already served 


Rupture can be cured without suffering. 
Elastic trusses are superseding all others. 
Before buying metal trucses or supporters, 
call or send for a descriptive circular io the 
Eclectic Truss Co., 683 Broadway, N. Y. 


Teacuers who have bought their Medals 
of Rawizer, the Jeweler, of 66 Fulton street, 
New York, do not only continue their pat- 
ronage but recommend him to their friends, 
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OUR PREMIUM LIST,’ 





30% 





It will be a mystery to many that we can give about three times as much value in 


premiums as we can 
for our periodicals. 


ord to pay in cash commissions to those who send us subscribers 
The following ‘will expla. 
to us for cash, by 8. 8S. Wood, 161 Franklin St., New 


in-the mystery: Ali goods are furnished 
ork, who is the manufacturers’ 


General Premium Agent; and as we adopt only such articles as the manufacturers will 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction, our Premium List becomes a very valuable medium 


for advertising the goods offered. 


For these reasons our premiums are supplied to us 


at about one-half the prices which vetail dealers have to pay for similar goods, and at 


about one-third the amount at which they are usually sold at retail. 


then, that we offer about three times as_my 


Please remember, 
ch value in premiums as we,can afford to 


pay in cash commissions to those who send, subscribers for either of our periodicals. 


4% In mak fi n 
tile same as four subscriptions for the Compan 
the Jeacuers’ Ivstirete. For instance, two 


ing up a club for a premium, one Scuoot Jocrxat subscription will count 


10N, Or a8 one and one-half subscribers for 
subseribers for the Journat, ‘five for the 


Institere and sixty for the Compaxton would:secure the Lady's 14 Karat Gold Watch, 
whieh is offered for twenty-two subscribers for the Joursat, or thirty-three for the Ix- 


sTitvTE, or cighty-eight for the Compantoy. 
It should be remembered that every premint 


n is fully warranted, and should it fail to give 


perfect satisfaction it may be returned either to us or to Mr. Wood, who will refund one-half 
the price at which it is quoted on our list. By this we depot meanto infer that the premiums 


are worth less than the prices at-which,they are,usually sold; but we.mean to 


say that the 


eash which we or Mr, Wood offers for a returned watch, for instance, is more than we could 
pay as a cash commission tor the number of subscribers required for it; and inasmuch as we 
offer the premium in lieu of the cash commission; it ig not just that we should offer very much 


more in cash than such commissions would amount to, 











dy 33|x| 2 
> i ‘ Roel * 
Schedule of Premiums. | j |3:1:); 
Pel?| 5% 
No. 1,jLady’s Watch, Nickle Case, Half Open Face, Stem Winder, — $20 00] 8513) 9 
No. 2. Lady's Watch, 7 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 36 00} 68 25'17 
No. 3.\Lady’s Watch, 10 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 40 00; 76,.28)19 
No. 4 Lady's Watch, 14 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 50 00] 88'33/22 
No. 5. Lady's 10 Karat Gold, Hunting, full Jewelled, Lever, Stem Winder,} 60 00/128 48 32 
No. 6. Gent's Watch, Nickle Case, Open Face, Glags Cap, Stem Winder, 12 00) 24; 9) 6 
No. 7.Gent’s Nickle Open Face, Glass Cap, Full Jewelled Stem Winder, | 20 00) 40.1510 
No. 8.|Gent’s Watch, Nickle Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Stem Winder, 22 00) 44 16,11 
No. 9./Gent's Watch, Silver Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Stem Winder, 30 00) 64 24/16 
No. 10.'Gent’s Watch, Silver Hunting, American Movement, Full Jewelled.| 20 00} 35.13) 9 
No. 11. Boy’s Watch, Silver Hunting Case, Lever, Full Jewelled - 20 00) 35.13) 9 
No. 12. Gent's or Boy's Fire Gilt Watch Ohain, - ~ = 225) 4) 2) 1 
No. 13.) Lady's Fire Gilt Neck Chain - - - - - 2 25) 4) 2) 1 
No. 14. Lady’s Roll Plate Guard Chain, (60 inches), - - 39 00] 68)/25'17 
No. 15. Gent's Roll Plate Watch Chain, - - - - 8 00} 13] 5| 4 
No. 16, Lady’s or Gent’s Solid Gold Sardonyx Ring, - - 3 50) 7 3) 
No. 17. Boys or Girls Solid Gold Amethyst Ring, ~ rm - | 260] siaie 
No. 18., Wood's Botanical Microscope Complete,  - - - 250) 4) 21 
No. 19.| Wood's Botanical Magnifier, - - - ~ 1 25) 2) 1 
No. 20. [lustrated Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary, _ - 5) 1 | 
No. 21.'Lady’s, Gent's. or Boys 4 Bladed Pocket Knife, - ; 1 25 3) 1) 1 
No. 22. Perfection Corset, (mention size required,) — - ~ ; 200) 4 2| 
No, 23.!New York School Journal, Weekly, for One Year, - - | 200| 9} 14 





which shall be retvrned for any reason whatever. 


No premium is offered to the person 


subscription, but as an inducement for one person to get others to subscribe. 


who simply renews or sends his OWN 
Sil 


if a person makes up a club, his own subscription will also be counted, 
) New York City subscribers must encloge 25 ets. extra for postage on Institute, 





Description of Premiums, 


Probably no premiums are se universally 
popular as watches, Ofcoursesthere are much 
cheaper goods than those we offer—the prices 
of which, to us, would range from $2. up- 
ward; and there are some very cheap watches 
which are good time-keepers ; but they are 
not such as we or the manufacturers would al. 
ways be safe in recommending; because if 
there were a probability that one watch in fifty 
would be returned for any reason whatever, 
the manufacturers -would not agree, as they 
have done, to take them back. There are also 
more expensive watches than those on our list ; 
but forevery dollar expended in making a bet- 
ter article than we offer, the consumer. has to 
pay at least $5; that is to say, the extra 
material and Jabor required to produce a $100 
watch, for instance, amount to only about $15 
more than for our $20 one, But there area 
few who would not appreciate any except high- 
priced watches which manufacturers are glad 
to supply for thei¢ accommodation. . 
©) Lady’s Watches,—No. 1 ia a nickle, half 
open face, jewelled, stem winder, which usu- 
ally retails for about $20. Given asa premi 
um for 35 Companton, 13 Institute or 9Jour- 
NAL subscribers. No. 2is Full Jewelled, Lever 
movement in solid 7-karat Gold Hunting Cases, 
and usually retails for about $36. The cases 
will stand acid and are frequently sold. for 14- 
and 18-karat. Only a few of the best judges 
can detect their inferiority. We offer this watch 
asa premium for 68 COMPANION, 25 INSTITETE 
or 17 JouRNAL subscribers. No. 3 is the same 
as No. 2. except the cases are 10-karat gold. 
Price $40, ~ Given as a present to any person 
who will send 76 Companion, 28 LystrTuTE or 
19 JourNAL subscribers. No. 4 is the same 
as No. 2, except the cases are 14-karat Geld. 
Price $50. Given for 88, 33 or 22 subscribers. 
No. 5 is a 10-karot Gold, Stem Winder. Price 
$60. © Given for 128, 48 or 32 subscribers” La- 
dies’ Watches Nos. 2, 3,4 and 6 are each "sent 
ort in a satin lined. Mahogany Case. . @ 

SGents’ Watches,—No. 6.8 Nickle Case, 





Open Face, Glass-cap, Jewelled, Cylinder, Stem- 
winder and usually retails for about $12. Giy- 
eg 4s a premium for 24 CompANION, 9 INstrI- 
TUTE or 6 JOURNAL subscribers. No. 7 isa 

ickle-case,,Upen-face, Glass-cap, Full Jewel- 
led Stem-winder, For accuracy and durability 
there are few better time-keepers than this, 
made, Mr. Orange Judd of the American Ag- 
riculturist says of one of these watches carried 
by him, that “ it has been compared daily with 
Benedict's standard clock for a month past, and 

s 8éarcely varied a single second per day! 

is,” says Mr. Judd, “ seems hardly credible, 
and, a3.a rule, cannot, expected, from any 
wutch except one costing a hundred dollars or 
more, and thoroughly adjusted to temperature 
and position, But this much is certain, the 

tches are such good timekeepers that we can 
cénfidently recommend them to our friends 
wanting a Watch of this kind.” Usual retail 
ptice about $20. Given as a premium for 40, 
1$ op 10 subscribers. No. 8 is the same as 
No. 7, except the cases, which are Huuting. 
Price $22. Given for 44, 16 or 11 subseri- 
bera. ‘Nv. 9 is the same watch in coin Silver, 
Hunting Cases, Price $30. Given for 64, 24 
of 16 subscribers. No. 10 is a Coin Silver, 
Hunting Case, American movement, full jew- 
elled, but Key winder, $20. Given for 35, 13 
or 9 subseribers. 

Boy's Watch,—No. 4 isa Boy's Watch, 
in Coin Silver, Hunting Cases, Full Jewelled, 
Lever Moverhent, $20. Given for 35, 13 or 9 
sebscribers. 

| Stem-twinders,—Watches Nos. 1, 5, 6, 7, 
8 and 9 are Stem-winders. All except No. 6 
arte also Stem Setters. No key is required..o 


wind or move the hands, so that when such a 


watch has been once regulated, it never need 
be opened at all. Nine tenths ofall the trouble 
with gold watches comes from the admission of 
dust 2nd moisture in opening, and especially 
from the fine dust that gets in from the key 

rough the keyhole and finds its way among 

+ delivate works. ll this is obviated in the 
stem winding watches, and the necessity of an- 
nua! or semi-annual cleaning is dispensed with. 





zit Watch Chain for Gents or Boys. - The pats 
tern is new and very stylish, and the chain is 
substantially made and will look as well as 
gold for one year ormore. Price $2.25. Mail- 
ed postpaid, for only one INstITUTE and one 
ComPaNtON subscribers, . No. 13 is an exceed- 
ing neat, pretty and new-pattern of Neck Chain 
for Ladies. Price $2.25. Mailed for the same 
number of subscribers as No, 12. 

Roll-Plate Chains,—No. 14 isa mag- 
nificently beautiful Lady’s Watch and Guard 
Chain, 60 inches long, with very handsome 
Cameo slide set with pearls. With carefulusage 
these goods willlast a lifetime and look as well 
as solid gold. Thisis one of the finest chains 
manufactured. Price $39. Given.as a premi- 
am for 68,.25 or 17 subscribers. . No. 15 isa 
Gent's or Bey’s Watch Chain in same quality 
as above.- Price $8. Given for 13, 5 or 4 sub- 
scribets. . 

Solid Gold Finger Rings.—No. 16 is 
a solid gold sardonyx Ring, 
for a lady or gentleman— 
price $3,560. Mailed as a. pre- 
mium for 7, 3 or 2 subscribers, 
No. 17 isa very beautiful Am- 
éthyst Ring -for boy or girl. 
Price $2.50. Mailed as premium for 5 Comr 
subscribers or for 2 Comp, and 1 JNstTiTUTE 
subscriber. The size desired should always ac- 
company the order. 
writing paper for measuring around the finger. 
Should the length be over 244 inches, fifty cts. 





No, 16, 











the extra size. 
MICROSCOPES. 

Upon the sense of sight more than upon any 
other faculty do we depend for a knowledge and 
appreciation of the world around us; and what- 
ever aids in increasing the keenness and clear- 
ness of our vision must, of course, be not only 
a source of pleasure, but an assistant of great 
practical utility. This the Microscope does, It 


not only doubles and quadruples the power of 
seeing things, but it multiplies that power by 
tens and hundreds of times. Yet, untilrecently, 
the expense of really desirable instrument: has 
prevented their coming into general use. 


No, 18. Wood's Botanical Microscope, 





Fig. 1. Microscope Complete. 

Mannfacturer’s price, post paid $2.50. Mailed as a 
premium for 1 Journab subscriber, or for 4 Compan- 
108 or 2 [xstITUTE subscriptions, 

This is really a good instrument for scientific 
research, popular instruction, and practical util- 
ity. ltconsists of 12 parts, viz,; 2 Lenses, A, 
of different powers, a Diaphragm and a Vulcan- 
ized Rubber Case, which constitute the magni- 
fying part as seen open and closed in Figures 2 
and 3. The remaining parts are theU pright,C, the 
stand, E, the Springs or Closes, DD, two Glass 
Slides, F, a Mirror I, and two Dissecting Instru- 
ments, all enclosed in a handsome case. The 
Stand part is made of brass, heavily plated. 

A Microscope is useful in proportion as it in- 
creases the capacity to ste small things clearly. 
For instance, an insect which appears to be 
without form and no larger than a mite, when 
examined under Woop's Botanical Micro- 
SCOPE, is seen to be as exquisitely formed and 
as delicately colored as any of its larger species. 
The skin upon 4 person's faec and hands ap- 
pears to be almost as rough asthe hide ofa 
rhinoceros. The various parts of flowers are 
so much enlarged as to exhibit varied attrac- 
tions, which only Infinite skill could haye plan- 
ned and executed, Indeed it enables any one 
to see in the most familiar objects new forms 
and beauties, which are amusing, entertaining 
and instructive. 

A DouBLe INSTRUMENT.—Ist. Wood's isa 
coniplete Botanical Microscope, including stimd, 
dissecting apparatus, reflector, ete. 2d. The 
part containing the lenses and di when. 
used separately, is the best Pocket Magnifier 
ever produced, and should be the constant «om- 
panion of every member of the family. ‘The 
lenses and dig) are turned together in 
Fig. 1, separated in Fig. 2, and fclded within 
the case in Fig, 3. 





L ire- Gilt” Chaiiis.No. 124s a fire? | 











E’g. 2, Magnifier Open. 

No. 19, Manufacturer's price, (for tne. Magni- 
fier alone,) $1,25, Mailed as a premium for 1 Ix- 
STITUTE or 2 COMPANION subscribers. 

The two lenses of this magnifier -are warranted 
to be fully equal in power to any popular three lens 


instrument. 


Can’t Afford todg.without It. 





Fig. 8. Magnifier Closed. 
Among the various other considerations 


Use a narrow strip ©! | which should render it indispensable to every 


person, we enumerate the following : 
Ist. By enlarging the vision, it enlarges one’s 


extra must accompany the order on account of | appreciation of the Creator and of his attributes. 


2d. It cultivates a love of the beautiful and 
the good. 

3d. It opens upto us an infinite variety of 
natural curiosities, the observation of which as - 
a pastime affords unbounded enjoyment, with 
the acquisition of most useful knowledge. 

4th. It will aid in detecting and destroying 
the eggs of+ small insects which prey upon 
plants and domestic animals. 

Sth. It will aid the student in the study of 
natural history, and is the most useful instru- 
ment manufactured for such purpose. Indeed 
there is hardly any department of science in 
which a student can hope to reach eminence 
without a familiarity with the Microscope. 

6th. It will aid in detecting impurities in 
seeds, and the adulteration of various articles 


‘Yof food. 


J 

Ith. It is the best detector of counterfeit a 

8th. It will expose the shoddy material in 
cloth, paper, etc. 

Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary, 
Illustrated, gives the correct spelling and pro- 
nunciation of all the principal words in the 
English language and over 250 Illustrations: 
also. an appendix of foreign words, phrases 
and forms of address. It is by far the most 
complete and perfect work of the kind pub- 
lished, and is an invaluable companion for all. 
75e. Mailed as a premium for one CoMPaN- 
ION subscription; or 2 copies as a premium fcr 
one INSTITUTE subscriber. 

Pocket Knives.—No. 21. ; 
A Pocket Knife is quite indis- |) 
pensable, and no person can af- 
ford to carry a poor one. No, 
lis a substantial, four bladed 
lady’s knife with ivory handles. No. 2isa 
four bladed knife suitabie for cither gentlemen 
or boys—see illustration. It has fine ivory 
handles, and is substantial and finely finished. 
Kither knife will be mailed free as a premium. 

The Perfection Corset combines the.Tani- 
pico front of the cele.,; .. pa - 
brated Warner Jmprov- 
ed Health Corset, with’: 
the sides‘and back of % 
the Flexible Hip Cor- 
set. The _ perfection 
Corset also includes 
Shoulder Straps which 
are not shown in the 
illustration. The fact 
that this corset was 
awarded the highest 
Medal over all Ameri- 
can competitors at the 
Paris Exposition, recommends it to every ia 
who wishes to secure the very best. As wiil 
observed, the bones over the hips are inserte« 
in ‘nearly a korizontal position to correspond 
with the ribs of the body. © This construction 
prevents severe strain across the | ones and 
obviates the possibility of breaking down over 
the hips, while it at the same time produces a 
perfect fitting corset so comfortable that a lady 
ean lie downin it with ease, so flexible that it 
yields readily to every movement ofthe body 
and which is yet so firm that it gives the desir- 
ed support at all points. The Improved Tar- 
pico Busts are perfectly soft and fiexile, and 
yet so elastic that they will retain their “ natc- 
ral” shape until the corsets are worn out. 
Price $2.00. Mailed as a premium for 1 Jour- 
NAL and 1 COMPANION subscription, for 2 IN- 
QTITUTES, or for 4 COMPANION subscriptions. 
The waist measure, or the size of corset desir- 
ed must accompany every order. Address 











E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Ne. 17 Warren Street, 2%. ¥ 
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Mistakes in Teaching. 

It is a mistake to try to teach without having good order. 
No teacher should think of teaching at all until he had es- 
tablished between himself and his class a perfect under- 
standing regarding this matter; until he had clearly shown 
his pupils that it was necessary that one person should be 
absolutely master, and that he was the person entitled to 
that position by virtue of his office, his superior intelli- 
gence, experience, and force of character. Without order 
in his busines’ and among his employees, no business man 
can hope to be successfnl. Without the perfect order 
which we call discipline in an army, it is a disorganized 
mob, incapable, unmanageable. and at the mercy of its 
foes. Without order in a school, at least one-half of a 
teacher's power is wasted, partly through the inattention 
of the scholars, and partly in reducing the disorder to what 
some teachers regard as endwrable limits. Experience has 
proved this, and therefore every good teacher insists on 
having good order before attempting to teach. “The hus- 
band who starts in his matrimonial career as lieutenant 
never gets promotion.” A teacher is rarely promoted in x 

-sehool in which he has not earned his position by the clese 
of the first day. There is a lamentable weakness abont a 
teacher who allows his scholars to form the public opinion 
of his school, and establishes its character independent of 
him. 

It is a mistake to suppose that children like to have their 
own way at school. No greater mistake could be made. 
Children like order better than disorder. So would all 
grown people, if they had been properly trained at school. 


Children are most joyous and happy, and therefore most | 


thoroughlyfedueated, in those schools where the-discipline 
is strict witiout being severe. There is no quicker way 
for a teacher to lose the respect of his pupils than by over- 
indulging them. They will not chafe long under just re- 
straint. Control develops reverence. 

It is a mistake to think that order means perfect quiet or 
stillness. Many classes are quiet through sheer listles ness 
or dullness. What is needed in school is the order of life, 
not the order of death. Order means having every child 
in a school attending to his own duty, and to that alone, 
and attending to it in the quietest possible manner. So 
long as no individual in a school is attending to another's 
business, or doing anything to attract the attention of any 
person else, I would not sacrifice efficiency for the sake of 
silence. A good stiff breeze is better than a dead calm. 
The breeze is all right if it does not come in squalls. Per- 
fect order may be quite in harmony with a considerable 
amount of noise. In a factory, for instance, although the 
noise of machinery may be deafening, and the bustling of 
the workmen may appear quite confusing to an outsider, 
everything is usually in the most perfect order. Order 
does not necessarily mean repression: The order needed 
in school is work systematized. This is genuine order, the 
only kind that will last. 

lt isa mistake to try to startle a class into being orderly. 
Some teachers strike the desk; stamp the floor; call “or- 
der, order, onvER;” or ring a bell to cause quietness, A 
thunder clap startles us into stillness for a few moments, 
but even thunder would soon lose its effect if controlled by 
same teachers. Disorder should be subdued, not terrified. 
It would be a poor way to calm a nervous ‘child by fir- 
ing cannons near {it. A teacher must be deliberate, not 
impulsive and explosive. If he wishes to secure good or- 
der he must be orderly himself. Even the occasional ring- 
ing of the bell for order is a mistake. It disturbs every 
pupil, while perhaps two or three are offending, and after 
a time loses its effect, because it speaks directly to no one, 
and gives in general terms to a whole class what should be 
given particularly to certain individuals. The bell is a 
valuable aid in securing discipline. It may be used with 
great profit instead of teacher's voice, as a signal for com- 
mencing, changing, or closing exercises; or for standing 
up, sitting down, assembling, dismissing, etc., but it never 
should be used to give a direct command for order. It 


should never convey a command that does not apply with 
equal force to uach member of the sehool. 

It is a mistake to call for order in general terms, however 
quietly it may be done. Disorder always begin with one or 


two, and no rational teacher allows it to proceed until it 
fas reached the whole class before stopping it. It should 
be quieted as soon as it commences. This should be done 
by a meaning look, a question quietly asked, or in some 
natural way that will atiract the attention of no person but 
those immediately concerned. It is enough that the dis- 
orderly pupil should lose his time without compelling the 
whole school to listen to an absurd method of quieting 
him. 

It is a mistake to ask questions to pupils in rotation. Many 
commence at the head of the class, facing the pupil there, 
and after putting him through as though he were the only 
pupil in the class, they get over number two in a similar 
manner, and so on to the ehd of the class, if happily that 
part be reached before the time for closing the lesson. 
They can teach but one at a time. The class of such 
a teacher shonld consist of one little pupil, so that he could 
see the whole of it at once. 

No pupil should ever know who is likely to receive a ques- 
No name should be men- 
tioned, no motion made or look given to indicate who is 
to answer, until the question has been asked.. Many 
teachers make the mistake of looking steadily (while pro- 
posing a question) at the pupil whom they expect to an- 
swer it. This should beso carefully avoided as to leave 
every pupil completely in the dark as to the intentions of 
of the teacher. Each pupil should know that he may be 
asked to answer every question. Every one will thus be 
compelled to attend all the time; while if questions are 
j asked in rotation, a pupil, alter answering the question 
;May discuss the circus, or the}last lacrosse match, or any 
other oppropriate topic that may chance to come into 
hisjmind, until his turn is coming again. It is impossi- 
ble to maintain good order in a natural way by such a 
method of questioning. 

It is a mistake to repeat a question for the sake of tthose 
who do not hear it the first time. To do so is simply an 
extra inducement to the scholars to inattentive. If a 
pupil knows that your question is only to be asked 
once, he will listen to it the first time. If he knows that, 
when you wish him to answer, you will shake him to 
| get his attention, and then repeat your question, he will 
wait for his shaking. A pupil deserves more punishment 
for not knowing the qvestion, than for not being able to 
give its answer. 

It is a mistake to look fixedly at he pupil who is reading 
or auswering. Ifthere is one pupil who does not need 
watching, he is that one. He is certain to be attending 
to his work. We should attend to him witb the ear, to 
all others with the eye. Many teachers, while teaching a 
reading lesson, divide their attention equally between 
their book and the pupil who is reading. Such teachers 
never have good order or interested classes. In reality, 
neither the book nor the pupil reading should need the at- 
tention of the teacher's eye. 

It is a mistake to assign lessons without previously exr- 
plaining them. One of our most important duties as 
teachers is to each children how to study, and what to 
study most carefully in connection with each lesson. To 
assign a lesson to each child without giving him some 
idea of its leading features; what you will expect him 
to know, or explain, or, prove next day; and how and 
where he can obtain most light on difficult parts, seems 
a good deal like sending him into a wilderness to fetch 
something he has never seen, and which you have not even 
described to him.—Educational Weekly. 

eee 


From The Question Book. 
Questions in United States History. 


By A. H. Cras. 

1, What is History ? 

2. What records show that America was discovered pre- 
vious to the discovery of Columbus ? 

3. What proofs show that America was inhabited by a 
race of men previous to the Indians? 

4. Into how many chief epochs can the history of the 
United States be divided? 

5. What land did Columbus first disoover, and when? 

6. How many vessels composed the fleet ? 


tion until it hhs been given, 














7. When and where did Coumbus first discover the main 
land ? 

8. How many voyages did he make? 

9, Who discovered the continent before Columbus, and 


where? 
10 Why was this continent na 


Columbia? 
11. What reward did Columbus receive for his discover- 
es? Where was he buried? 
12. What nations explored the future Uni'ed Stites? 
13. Where did the Spaniards make their claims? 
14. Where did the Frenck make theirs ? 
15. The English ? 
16. The Dutch’? 
17. Who was Ponce de Leon? 
the new continent ? 
18. What discoveries were made by Vasco de Balboa ? 
19. What was the object of De Narvaez’ exploration ? 
20. Who was Ferdinand de Soto ? 
21 * When and where was'‘the first colony founded on the 


continent ? 
22. When, where and by whom was the firet permanent 


The second ? 


America instead of 


* 


Why did he come to 


settlement made in the United States ? 

23. Who first attempted to form English settlement in 
America ? 

24. When and where was the first permanent English 
settlement made in the United States ? 

25. Who sent out the settlers to Jamestown ? 

26. What territory was granted the London Company ? 

27. How many charters had the London Company *¢ 

28, What territory was granted the Plymouth Company? 

29. Who were the first Spanish, French, English and 
Dutch discoverers ? 

3). Where was the first permanent settlement made by 
the Dutch ? 

31. Where was the first permanent settlement made by 
the French ? 

32. Who was James Carter ? 

33. Who were the Jesuit missionaries ? 

34. Who were the first partial explorers of the Mississ- 
ippi and its branches ? 

35. Who were La Salle and Father Hennepin ? 

36. What tract of country was called Arcadia? 

37. Who discovered the Hudson river ? 

38. What was the object of Hudson's explorations ? 

39. What is sid to have been the fate of Hudson ? 

40, What was that country called, explored by Hudson ? 

41. What nations claimed it? 

42. How was the dispute ¢gettled ? 

43. When and by whom was the first colony founded in 
Massachusetts ? 

44. How many Puritans came on the first voyage ? 

45. Who was their first governor? 

46. Was the colony prosperous ? 

47. Who was Roger Williams ? 

48. What was the treatment, by the Puritans, of the 
Quakers ? 

49. When and by what nation was negro slavery intro- 
duced into the U. S. ? 

50. Who was Capt. John Smith? 

51. Who were Pocahontas and Powhatan ? 

52. What became of Pocahontas? 

53. When did the first English women come to America? 

54. What valuable plants were discovered in America ? 

55. When was the first Indian plot to massacre the 
English ? 

56. When was the first massacre ? 

57. Who was Nathaniel Bacon ? 
of Bacon's rebellion ? 

58. When was the first Colonial Assembly ? 

59. What colonies composed the United Colonies of New 
England ? 

60, When was King Phill:p’s war? 
Phillip ? 

61. What was the Navigation Act ? 

62. Was this Act observedin Massachusetts ? 

63. Who was Sir Edmond Andros ? 

64. From what was derived the appellation of Charter 


Oak ? 
65. Who was Sir William Phipps ? 


@6. What was the cause and result of the Salem witch- 


The second ? 
What was the cause 


Who was King 


‘ 
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craft? 
67. What was the cause of the Pequot war? How did 
it terminate ? 
68, What name did the Dutch give their colony on Man- 
hattan Island? 
69. How was this island obtained ? 
70. Give a short history of the early government of 
New York. 
71. When and by whom was Philadelphia founded ? 
72. Who was William Penn ? 
73. Why did Lord Baltimore obtain a tract of land north 
of the Potomac river ? 
74. What was the cause of Clayborne’s rebellion ? 
75, After thig rebellion, what was the condition of Ma- 
ryland ? 
76. What European wars disturbed the American colo- 
nies ? 
77. What were the causes of King William's war? How 
long did it last ? 
78. What was the condition of the colonies during Queen 
Anne’s war ? ; 
89. Were the colonies much affected by King George's 
war ? 
80. What part did the Indians usually take in these wars 
,, 81. Which of the colonies suffered most in early warfare ? 
82. Which of the colonies was free from Indian warfare? 
83. What was the only treaty never sworn to, and the 
only one never broken by the Indians ? 
4 84. Name the thirteen colonies. 
85. When and where were Harvard and Yale Colleges 
founded ? 
86. When and by whom was the first newspaper started 
in America ? 
87. In 1741, what caused great excitement in New York 
city ? 
88. Who was John Eliot? 
89. Who was William Kidd ? 
90, Where and when was the first permaneat settle- 
ment made in the Mississippi river valley ? 
91. What was the cause of the French and Indian war ? 
What parties were engaged in it ? 
92, Where was the disputed territory ? 
93. Who was sent to request the French to withdraw 
from the territory on the Ohio ? 
94, What was the result of Washington’s endeavor to 
compel the French to abandon the Ohio ? 
95. How were Col. Washington and his soldiers reward- 
ed by the Legislature of Virginia ? 
96. After Washington's retreat, what general was sent 
in his place against the French ? 
97, What was the result of Gen. Braddock’s expedition ? 
98. Who was the only mounted officer saved in this ex- 
pedition ? 
99. Was the hext expedition against Fort de Quesne 
successful ? 
nae ——-@-@}-> 
How Knowledge is Obtained, 
Used.* 


The mind in sume way becomes possessed of knowledge 
jrom the outward wo-ld, or from objects. To arrive at the 
possession of this kz owledge, three conditions are neces- 
sary: The object respecting which the knowledge is gain ; 
the mind to receive this knowledge; and some organism 
to serve asa means of communication between the mind 
and the object. In point of fact, we find that the differ- 
ent ideas derived from objects come through different or- 
fans specially adapted to their respective purposes, 

Ideas and Pressure, and of the weight of objects, are con- 
veyed to the mind by the nerves distributed through the 
muscles. While nearly all the muscles of the body are 
more or less sensitive to pressure, ideas of comparative 
weight are obtained mainly through the muscles of the 
arm, The ability of the mind to receive the ideas of press- 
ures and weight is called the museular sense; and the 
nerves and muscles through which these impression are 
made are the organs of the muscular sense. 

Ideas in Regard to the Surface of Objects, such as rough 
and smooth, hard and soft, are brought to the mind by the 
nerves distributed through the skin. These nerves are 
most sensitive in the end of the fingers. The same nerves 
within narrow limits convey ideas of comparative temper- 
ature. Excessive heat and excessive cold will destroy the 
nerves so that that the impressions made are nearly identi- 
cal, With the hand in motion, these nerves give rise to 
ideas of extension and change of direction, from which are 

“From ‘ Principles and Practice of Teaching,” by James Jobonnot, 
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derived ideas ofsize and form. The capability of the mind 


to receive these impressions of surface is called towch—the 
fingers being the principal organ of touch. 

Tdeas in Regdrds to the Flavor of Objects, such as sweet, 
salt, and bitter, are awakened in the mind by the nerves 
distributed over the surface of the tongue, and the contig- 
uous part of the mouth. The surface of bodies only can 
occasion ideas of flavor, and this surface, at the momentfof 
imparting the impression to the nerves, must be dissolved, 
or in a liquid state. The capacity of the mind to reeeive 
ideas of flavor is called taste, and the tongue and palate are 
the organs of taste. 

Ideas in Regard to the Odor of Objects, such as musk, 
rose, or pink, are baought to the mind by the nerves dis- 
tributed through the cavities of the nose. The impressions 
which give rise to these ideas of odor are made by an 
ethereal emanation from an object rather than by the ob- 
ject itself. The capacity of the mind to entertain ideas of 
odor is called smell, the nose being the organ of smell. 

Ideas in Regard to Sound, such as thunder, musical notes, 
and speech, are occasioned in the mind by the nerves that 
ramify through the organism of the internal ear. Sound 
is neither an object nor an emanation from an object, but 
is caused by a vibration of the air striking the tympanum 
of the ear, and this vibration is caused by the motion or 
vibration ofan object. Difference in the rapidity of the 
vibrations give rise to differences in the pitch of sounds. 
The power of the mind to receive wdeas of sound is called 
hearing. The ear is the organ of hearing. 

Ideas in Regard to Light and Color, such as red, yellow, 
and blue, are conveyed to the brain by the mechanism of 
the eye, and by the nerves passing through the interior of 
the eye. Light is now generally considered to be the vi- 
brations of an exceedingly attenuated ether which fills the 
whole interstellar spaces, strickicg against the structure of 
the eye. 

These vibrations are, in turn, set in motion by the vibra- 
tions ot a luminous object. The difference in the rapidity 
of these vibrations gives rise to the ideas of the different 
colors. By differences in the intensity of light; by the 
impressions of extension gained from touch, and by the 
experience gained from motion, we get corrected ideas of 
distance, size and form. The capacity of the mind to re- 
ceive ideas of light is called seeing or sight. The eye is the 
organ of sight. 

The Senses to be culivated.—As the senses are the only 
means by which primary knowledge of objects can be ob- 
tained, the well-being of every individual demands that the 
different organs of sense should be so cared for as to be in 
a healthy and sensitive condition; and the senses them- 
selves should be trained to do their work with precision 
and skill. 

For example : the notes in music, the me dulations of the 
human voice in regard to pitch, quantity, and quality, the 
modifications of tone which constitute speech, and the 
peculiarities of speech which express the different emotions 
and passions, must all be addressed to the ear; and that 
these differences in sound may be fully understood, the ear 
must receive special training. It is impossible to present 
these ideas to the mind through the eye, or through any 
of the other organs of sense, 

Ideas in regard to color and form must be addressed to 
the eye. A verbal description of an object which has not 
been seen will give a very vague idea of the reality unless 
the eye has been trained to accurate observation, and has 
seen something similar to the thing described. — 

In the study pf geography, a large proportion of the de- 
scriptive part is worse than useless from the neglect of the 
early training of the eye. The words of the description, 
failing to take hold of the experience of the pupil, find no 
response in the understanding, and the exercise becomes 
one of words only. To train the eye to an appreciation of 
natural scenery, architecture, and the like, when accessible 
real objects are exhausted, recourse may be had to pictures 
which address themselves to the eye, and by means of 
which knowledge may be indefinitely extended. 

Mistakes to be Avotded.—tIn school, the mistake is often 
made of endeavoring to convey to the mind ideas belong- 
in to one sense through another. Ideas of form come 
through the sight and touch alone, and yet many times an 
effort is made to have pupils comprehend form by mere 
verbal description addressed to the ear. By an adult, with 
a well-trained mind, stocked with i erived from ex- 
rience, such descriptions may be understood, because he 
1s able to translate the language of one sense into that of 
another; but toachild, who has had little experience, the 


description becomes a mere formula, conveying no idea 
except that of sound. 





Education for. Workingmen. 





On this subject the Christian Union says: 
“The conte nporaneous agitation, in this couatry and 
Great Britain, for a broader educational system is very sig- 
nificant. It indicates a real and profound want ; it indicates 
also that those who have always been most indifferent to 
the benefits of education are beginning to realize its value. 
The chief impediment to efficient public education hitherto 
has been, not the unwillingness of the wealthier classes to 
vote an adequate school tax, but the unwillingness of the 
poorer classes to avai] themselves of the school when it 
was established. Sally has been kept out to ‘tend the baby 
and Johnny to ’tend the cows. Laws prohibiting the em- 
ployment of tender children in mines and manufactories 
have been contemptuously disregarded by fathers, who cared 
more for the boy’s hard-earned sixpence to-day than for a 
golden mine of education productive only in promise. The 
healthiest sign in all this popular ferment and discontent is 
the dawning consciousness in illiterate laborers that educa- 
tion has & market value. It is this which provokes their 
partially unreasonable criticism on our present educational 
systems, and their crudely expressed demands for some 
broader and better education in the future. Whether the 
public of this country really wants agricultural, mechanical 
and commercial schools, in addition to the common schools, 
is, at least, questionable; but that we want common 
schools which will afford a better preparation for agricul- 
tural, mechanical, and commercial pursuits is very certain. 
“For our public schools have not kept pace with the de- 
mand. The invention of labor saving machinery is taking 
drudgery off man and putting it upon machines. But in 
the operation it is reducing the drudges to the verge of 
starvation. Nothing can succor them except an education ; 
they must, be ‘brains’ as well as ‘ hands,’ for since science 
has enabled us to use the muscles of omnipotence, man’s 
muscles are at a discount. Formerly two miners worked 
together all day, one holding the drill, the other hammer- 
ing on it. The compressed air drill, supervised by three 
men, does the work formerly done by fifteen. What is to 
become of the other twelve? A new machine turns out 
horseshoes at the rate of seven thousandaday. It does 
the work of over one hundred and fifty blacksmiths. What 
is to become of them? They cannot go down; for all em- 
ployments below are over-lull. They cannot go up, for 
they do not know how. The consequence is that our cities 
swarm with reluctant idlers, and our country roads with 
tramps. And all the while every householder experiences 
the marvelous difficulty of getting a mason who knows 
how to slack lime, or lay a plumb wall, or a plumber who 
can make a tight joint, or a carpenter who can estimate 
properly the relations of timbers to the anticidated strain, 
or gardeners that know anything about seeds and soils, or 
coachmen that know the nature and needs of a horse. By 
our improved machinery we are throwing men out of their 
old employments by the score and the hundred. If we do 
not, by a broader and better common achool system, open 
the way for their children to a higher and better employ- 
ment, one in which the brain shall guide the muscle, we 
may expect to have in+another generation, a poverty- 
stricken peasantry on American soil as desperate as that of 
China, and not as ready to starve submissively. The con- 
ditions of civilization have entirely changed since our com- 
mon school system was founded; the system does not, 
indeed, remain unchanged; but it has changed too tardily 
and too slightly. It has made great improvements in a few 
great centres, like Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago and New 
York. But it still runs in old ruts in the country districts. 
“In England this agitation has resulted in a motion in 
Parliament to add to the subjects for which educational 
grants are given, instruction in elementary science. The 
motion was indeed lost; but it is sure to be renewed in 
some form or other in succeeding sessions. The London 
Times declares that the argument was all on the side of the 
minority. It says :— 
“* Among the wealthier classes the floating information 
of tne family circle often, though by no means always, both 
excites and gratifies a curiosity about natural phenomena ; 
but among the poor this this stimulous to mental growth is 
almost, if not entirely, wanting. An explanation of the 
physical causes of common events, such,for instance, as the 
rising of water in a pump, would usually be a revelation to 
the pupils of a Board School, and would start them upon a 
track which could hardly fail to render them more skillful 
workers in any department of industry, and which might 
even lead some of them to fortune, A wise and benevolent 
squire set on foot many years ago aschool for the children of 
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his laborers, in which drawing and the elements of natural 
science were carefully taught; and the result was that the 
children educated there, instead of remaining at the plow’s 


tail, passed, in an astonishingly large nomber of cases, into | 


positions of responsibility and profit.’” 
For the New York Schoo Journat., 


Where we Blunder. 








Teacher? are you ready to admit that now and then 
you blunder. If so there is hope for you in the future. 
If you estimate yourseif as above blunders—infallible, then 
you must not read this, but shrug your shoulders, and pass 
on tothenext. But if you believe that you do commit 
blunders—and are eager to see them, and avoid their rep- 
tion there is hope for you now and hereafter. It is our 
object to point out some of the common blunders of 
the Pedagogue. 

1. We aim to make our pupils and patrons believe that 
we know more than we do—the consequence is in a short 
time our assumption strikes a sand-bar—and our constitu- 
ents see where is our weak spot, and if we fail to admit it 
the matter becomes worse for us—our jury may be a doz- 
en boys and girls of from 8 to 14 years of age—or an equal 
number of men and women—it matters not which, the re- 
sult isthe same. To check this evil-blunder we should 
hold a good stock of tact and knowledge in reserve—and 
be ready for an emergency and still have a good stock on 
hand to draw from at another time. 

2. We find fault with our pupils, when the fault is in 
ourselves or our methods. This proposition covers the 
whole field called tact. The doing of the right thing at 
the right time, in a negative sense perhaps—but so closely 
connected to the field that I say coversit. All the an- 
noyances of school work or management—those jars that 
are likely to occur at any moment—may be traced to the 
teacher, his state of mind as seen through his appearance, 
and methods. The way he disposes of these troubles may 
be to his advantage or serve as a brick thrown at his head 
generally if it assumes the form of a brick, the fault lies in 
the teacher andhe has committed a blunder, somewhere 
along the path—for him to trace out where the trouble 
had its inveption. It is his duty to liimself and to his pu- 
pls. (i. W. Snyper. 

‘woe, 


Legitimate Work. 





Many teacl:s in our American schools have, perhaps 
uuconsciously to Lhemselves, fallen into the idea that the 
cuief, or indeed the only business of a teacher as such, is to 
assign lessons and to ask questions. In how many schools 
have we watched this process. The class comes out at 
call; the teacher, or rather the person who occupies that 
plaee, inquires where the lesson for the class is ; then open- 
ing the book, propounds a series of questions, to which the 
pupils answer in turn as best they may. 
they go down, if right they go up. 

All at once there comes a warning from the class in 
chorus, as some question is put, 

* That isn’t in the lesson!” 

“Oh,” says the person in authority, “that is as far as 
you go. is it? Next time take so far. Class is dismissed.” 

And thus endeth not only the first lesson, out the second, 
and the third, and all the lessons. 

Now if the teacher, so-called, is to do nothing but this, 
it would seem that Edison might come to the aid of our 
over-taxed and dissatisfied public, and invent some ma- 
chine which should be put in our school rooms, and having 
been adapted to the set of school books in use in that par- 
ticular city, might be wound up every morning by the 
janitor, and go through the question-putting for a*certain 
number of pages in the different books every day. 

Such machines would be much less expensive than the 
present incumbents, and might be neater and less objection- 
able in many ways. In fact, we do not see why the phon- 
ograph , as it stands, might not be put in practical use in 
this way. Let the lessons be laid out carefully for each 
class-room in each city, by the Superintendent thereof. 
This would not be a difficult thing to do. In fact they are 
already so laid out in many cities for quarters of the year. 
A certain class is to go so far ix the first quarter, so far in 
the second, and soon, Let the Superintendent only carry 
this arrangement a little farther. By dividing the number 


If they are wrong 


of pages to be gone over in a quarter by the number of 
school days in that qtarter, the number of pages to be gone 
over each day will be ascertained, and the whole year's 
work thus clearly and intelligently mapped out for every 


Tl — : j f 
Now let some téacher of known ability be selected, and | ous sunbeams. Just near me are picturesque scenes 0 

and being seated before a phonograph, let him, with book | loveliness at the entrance to the silent cemetery, and thus 
before him, put in a distinct. voice the questions which | waiting, I write of the party. 

should be asked, in their proper order. Let himdo this for! ‘What's the matter—why all this confusion and so much 
every lesson which is to be heard in a certain grade for a | hurry ?” I exclaimed, as I greeted the genial, happy teacher, 
day, in the order in which those lessons are to be heard, | Mrs, Life, at her famed school home. “Oh! don't you 
It will be necessary only to employ one man of ability. | know we are going to have a children's purty, which needs 
The questions having been once put, can be indefinitely | a little preparation?" A pleasant invitation “to peep 
multiplied by men of inferior capacity, and strips of tin foil | n a little time betwen 5 and 7 p.m. to see the happy 
in any number prepared. It will then be necessary only to | little children of he: ;:imary class enjoy their good time.” 
have a phonograph supplied with the proper strip for the | followed. 

day—thing which any average janitor could do—and the | Mrs. Life’s Seminary is located in the mozt charming 
apparatus is complete. Idiots, we suppose, might be | suburb of the great city, near the villages of Rye and Port 
trained to turn the phonographs, and thus intellects of the | Chester, in the most glorious scenes of old Westchester Co. 
lowest order might be utilized in carrying on the education | The house is a model of beauty and neatness, an the 
of the country. If these were more expensive than steam, | grounds like a fairy place, compared to the cold, cheerless 
a small engine might be supplied to every large school | realities of some of our school-houses. It is situated just 
honse, each phonograph being connected with it by bands, | where the sunshine glimmers and rejoices in beauty as it 
This could be so arranged that when the hands of the clock | catches the lustre and glows in refulgence mirroring the 
pointed to nine, a valve should be opened, and the steam | waters of old Long Island Sound. From the piazza you 
allowed to enter the pipes. The piston, and consequently | catch glimpses of it for 40 miles up and down, with its 
all the phonographs would then start precisely at nine and | living panorama of vessels, storm and calm, with the shin- 
run till twelve, when the movement of the clock hands | ing shore opposite. Sixty-four young misses and charming 
would shut off the steam, and the phonograph having | girls enjoy this model school; but the party was for the 
counted for the classes to pass out, would rest till the | primary class—the little tendrils of the Rye Female Sem- 
afternoon seesion. The noon recess would furnish the jan- | inary. 

itor an opportunity to change the tin foil, putting in the} And such atime they had of it! 
proper one for the afternoon, and so on. | the mystic portals, ask so lovingly, and receive so joyously 

This plan does not appear improbable in the near future, | from the fairy queens of mirth and pleasure as young ebill- 
and we are in some doubt whether many of our schools dren? Oh! how we seem to forget how to enjéy ; become 
would not be much improved by its adoption. | cold and selfish, some wicked, others wrecked in the cold 

Publishers of school-books would adversise that question- 
strips could be obtained for such and such text-books on 
receipt of so much additional to the cost of the books, and 
the world in general would settle down into a state of sat- 
isfaction ardently to be desired. 

The discipline of the school could be maintained by 
policemen, and the records of an entire school of one thou- 
sand pupils could be kept by one competent book-keeper. | 

Seriously, the business of a teacher is much more to cre- 
ate and direct habits of study than to test results. It is 
to be supposed that he knows better than the pupils the 


Who can enter into 


world’s school-room with so many lessons of cares, fears, 
and worse than all, feeling the sorrow blights of “man's 
|inhumanity to man which makes countless thousands 
mourn.” Can we wonder the beautiful Saviour mildly en- 
joined “ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” But the 
little ones forget fear, unite in harmony, lavish of love and 
tenderness; and their hearts ripple over with mirth, and fun 
seeming the reflection of heavenly beams. 
Weil,. the hour is presen‘—the guests arriving; such 
hosts of glad little ones in carriages, coaches, in groups, or 


difficulties they will mect with in tle lesson to be learned, perchance some lone litt'c one to be welcomed to the fes- 
and the best ways, not of avuding, but of overcoming | tive scene. The parlors are ful—the hearts merry and 
those difficulties. His most valuable work is in directing | happy with plays, music, dancing, songs and beautiful 


effort. Children as a general thing are not unwilling to | game< bewildering the senses and entrancing the partici- 
make an effort. But when they spend an hour over unex- 
pected difficulties, which they find themselves unable to 
remove, they become discouraged, and refuse to work. 
The teacher should devote some part of every recitation 
time to going over the next lesson, forewarning of difficul- 
ties—suggesting ways of attack—correcting blind or false | preserve youtbful feelings, bouyaney and the power to im 
statements in the book—showing which part of the lesson | part these with so much actual good work accomplished 5 
is really importnnt and should be “dug into,” which part so many scholars trained and educated for life. 

is of somparatively small importance and may be lightly | But time would fail 
skimmed. He should be sure that the class understand | gramme or to imagine the 
clearly what they are expected to do. of sweetness remain while 
The remainder of the time may be employed in practice 
under his guidance, in what has been already required. | to tender loves. 
The very terms which are so common with regard to | idea, would hint to you, grave teachers, of the chance which 
lessons in school, betray what too many of our teachers are | you all have to rejoice, and bless these little ones of Christ's 
doing. To “hear a lesson,” is not to be a teacher. To flock. 

“go over” a lesson is not to exercise one's faculties on it| Its the pleasures of life we count up 
till they have gained strength by the exercise, we minister to, and all of our good deeds which brighten 
This is all an insult to the art of toaching, which is a fine 
art. It is to degrade it to day labor, below the level of a 
trade. Let it never be forgotten that the business of the 
teacher is to train and direct effort.—Anxa C, Bracpett, 
in the American Journal of Education. 
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Rye Female Seminary. 


|pants. The teachers erfjoy a subdued pleasure, imagining 
causes to chide and gently alleviate care, while Mrs, L. the 
hostess, is brimful of sparkle and merriment, laughter-lovings 
happy, the youngest teacher of twenty-six years’ steady 


work you can imagine. There is a mystery and art thus to 


me even to hint at the pro- 
feast of good things, The songs 
each little heart treasures up the 
sly gleams of Cupid's little arts which he so deftly imparts 
I only catch the glimpses, just picture the 


the happy scenes 
and render life’s picture beautiful. We live most in feelings 
and actions’ impulses permeate souls making so many sor- 
rowful so happy. It’s not alone our deeds and spoken acts 
which tell, but the silent powers of the soul going out, and 
the joys we impart which moke the riches of life. We 
should count time by the heart throbs. He lives most 
who feels the best, acts the noblest, and does the most to 
bless mankind; and oh! do not ever dare offend the dear 
little innocents, but cheer, encourage, and make them happy. 

But the party. Oh! such 
loving greetings—the lights one after another die out to 





THE CHILDREN’S PARTY. 
“ Choose such pleasures as recreate much and cost little.” Tt ie ; 
ne guests are departing. 
By Syivanvs Lyow. 
Oh! it was such a happy time, so many young hearts 
made to rejoice, and some older (in years if not in feelings) 
delighted. There was so much gaiety, sparkling feelings, 
joyous impulses imparted, and the memory of these beau- 
tiful recollections forever for the little ones. Could you 
garner these up, what a sweet boquet of love and joys, and 
and such treasures would be preserved for a memory sheaf 
in life’s storehouse of happy recollections. 
I am seated now in the valley on the station steps at 
Woodlawn, just where you can catch glimpses of the 
sparkling beauty of the Bronx waters as they glide in 


flash again in chambers and dormitories, while the memories 
will hive forever, 

At last night and sombre quiet reigns supreme, while 
| sleep's ethereal essence comes with light dreams and hap- 
| py fancies to the little ones at Life's, while the stars shine 
out in Heaven's glory and the Great All-loving Father, 
“ with millions of angels are about our paths both when we 
wake and when we sleep,” to bless and keep us. And thus 
endeth the Rye Female Seminary Party for the Primary 
Class. 





“Tommy, my son, what is longitude?" “A clothes-line, 
papa.” “Prove it, my soa.” “Because it stretches from 








individual day. 





beautiful curves with shining ripples and mirror the glori- ' pole to pole.” , 
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Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
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to hand it to a.teacher or other person who is interersed in education, ano 
urge him to take it also, 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 21, 1878. 


This paper may fall into the hands of some one not a sub- 
scriber, as we endeavor to reach such by sending out extra 
copies. We beg him carefully to consider: 

1. That no teacher can do justice to his pupils without a 
thoughtful study of the principles and practice of Edu- 
cation—the main themes of this paper; the truly illumin- 
ated minds asks for “more light ”"—the dying words of 
the great Goethe. 








2. That the views and methods of the most successful 
educators in the country are found in its pages; and 
they are tudespensable to one who aims to be a first class 
teacher, 

3. That the expenditure of four cents a week will bea 
real economy—for you will be better prepared, more 


energetic and attractive as a teacher, and every pupil un- 
der your charge will feel it. 








To the Graduates of the State Normal 
School, at Albany, N.Y. 
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In July, 1872, an association,of the graduates of the 
State Normal School was formed, and a committee wes 
appointed to draft a constitution and by-laws, etc., and in 
June, 1873, a permanent orgenization was effected. Inter- 
esting meetings have Leen held once each year; every 
year bringing gn increased attendance. We want this year 
to be no exception. 

Our meeting will be held at 2. P. M., Dec, 31st, 1878, in 
the Chapel. There will be addresses by President W. A. 
Welch, of ‘55, Brooklyn, and Eugene Burlingame, Esq., of 
68, Albany. If every one cannot come there, as in years 
gone by, let hundreds of good, cheery letters testify of your 
interest. 

T! e Executive Committee decided upon this time so as 
to give you a chance to spend Christmas at home, and 
New Years with your Normal friends. Our graduates are 
scattered far and wide from the Atlantic to the Paciffc, and 
even across the ocean to England and far away India. To 
many this notice will come, who will find it urrerty m- 
PossiBLe to meet with us; but, fullow-graduates, you can 
write, and will you please write immed‘ately and tell about 
yourself. 

The secretaries before me have beca indefatigable in 
their efforts to secure the addresses of each graduate; the 
list is increasing very slowly. There are about 3,000 
graduates, and we have the addresses of only about 1,500. 
Let each try and send us the name and address of those 
he may know; they may not know of the association. 

A good many of our graduates are dead ; if graduates or 
riends would send us notice of their death it would be a 
very great favor. The New Yor Scxoo. Journat at the 
meeting in 1875 was made the organ of the association. 
The editor expects to give an interesting sketch of our 
meeting, and all will receive this who will give their ad- 
dress and send ten cents. Remember our time is short. 

Let us hear from each one. Rev. L. P. Luppen, See, 


Our Readers have had a good chance to get ideas on the 
place and power of educational literature. Many teacherg 
suppose ‘hat an educational journal is like a pair of gloves; 
handy, but not necessary. Hundreds of letters tell us that 
the paper is indispensable ; yes, that is the exact word. A 
live teacher who wants to be something different from 
what he was at the beginning of the year must read and 
study upon education. The teacher who neglects it does 
so at his own peril not onlv, but at the peril of his school. 


Asovurt to close the books of 1878, we are glad to say 
that it has not been an unprosperous year. The JourNaL 
has attempted to be right, and to speak right. It has 
no complaint to make; it has no enemies to be afraid of; 
it has hosts of good and true friends. As we have gone 
along, it has become pretty apparent to all readers that 
our aims were high and pure. We have striven to im- 
prove the teacher and the public. We have aimed to 
make it apparent that our education was not as good as 
the teacher should give or as good as the public de- 
manded. Not less, but more. And seeing, at the close 
of the year, a growth of opinion ‘not apparent at the 
outset, we rejoice and go forward. 
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Mucn balancing of accounts is done at this time of the 
year. Therefore, kind and good readers, all, settle up your 
accounts with us, If you cannot do it now, write to us 
and say just when you will doit. Let us hear from you. 
Nothing pleases us more than that a subscriber writes to us 
In fact, that is a part of the duty of the good subscriber. 
Take a friendly interest in our welfare and progress, There 
are a thousand themes to write upon. (1), About your 
own subscription. (2), About some other reader you have 
persuaded to benefit himself and us. (3), About ecuca- 
tion as you view it—practical and brief, write only on one 
side of the paper—paper thin and light. (4), Sending 
newspapers, etc. having educational articles. These are al- 
ways welcome. (5).° Description of schools and all matters 
pertaining to educational progress, 





Christmas Day. 





The teacher has, acvording to law, a right to suspend 
his school on Christmas Day. He, too, can enjoy the day 
as well as his pupils. And it is a source ot gratification to 
him to reflect that this day he commemorates the begin- 
ning of the best education the world has ever experienced. 
He should explain to his school that eighteen centuries 
ago Tue Teacner so sorely needed was born. For, say 
what you will about Christ ia other aspects, his noblest 
work was his teaching. He taught as never man taught; 
how simply! how grandly! Shall we ever forget the les- 
son on the Mount? What short and pregnant sentences! 
These were days of brass and humbug, undoubtedly, as 
the present days are, and yet “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit.” The simple and sweet stories—the house built in 
the rock, the marriage supper, the good Samaritan—will 
jast forever and forever. In them was condensed the 
truth, and the truth endures. 

The teacher may take courage in his heart if he is pro- 
claiming truth. He may feel many times that he is 
mocked, and that the effect is but temporary. But let him 
be sure that he proceeds with the same motives as the 
great teacher, and he will sueceed—not, perhaps, as men 
count success, by the money-heap. Money! That is not. 
enough to purchase the services of the true teachers. He 
should have money, for he “is worthy of his hire;” and 
let those who undertake to give him his hire see that’they 
give him what is “worthy.” But money alone cannot be 
a sufficient motive ; nor can those work successfully who 
have no motive but that to press them into the school- 
room, 

It.is well on this day to look back and take courage. 
Christ, not Alexander, nor Napoleon has conquered the 
world. The teacher—not the merchant, with glittering 
wares—is the grand force in the universe. Right teachiag 
is an undying force; those who receive it transmit as iron 
conducts magnetism. The teacher may be considered of 
little account, he may be almost forgotten, yet is he in the 
direct line of descent from Bethlehem if he, too, sacredly 
and seriously, is “‘ about his Master’s business.” 

Enjoy, then, O teacher, this Christmas Day. Receive 
gifts, if presented, and if not, rejoice that others have 
them. It is the day set apart to commemorate the great 
Teacher ; you are a part of it; it, too, is a part of you. 
You are in the work of perpetuating such days; of caus- 
ing all days to be Christmas Days. A merry Christmas to 





Knowers ville, Albany Co., N, Y. 


you! 


Body and Soul. 


Samuel Pipkins was asmall boy for his age and his at- 
tainments in school-book lore were alio small. When he 
was younger, he learned to read and spell the tables, and 
all so rapidly that his fond parents felt that he was to be 
a prodigy of learning. But here he stuck fast. Frac- 
tions he could not understand ; and though he was daily 
“kept in,” did not seem to get along any faster ; grammar 
had been tried on him with no effect also. He would as 
likely call “ dog” a conjunction as an adverb, and he did 
not seem to care which it was. 

In fact this was the perplexing fact with Samuel. The 
teacher declared thathe “ was a good boy enough.” He 
gave no trouble to any of his instructers. When told to 
stay in and study his book he meekly complied. 

He had had all sorts of plans tried on him. His father 
had threatened ; his mother had coaxed ; a silver watch 
had been offered, but for all that, he had no enthusiasm 
over arithmetic or grammar. It was a disheartening spec- 
tacle—a boy of fourteen (even though he had only the 
body of a boy of ten,) and no kuowledge of grammar or 
arithmetic! And he did not care a bit about it either. 

He had a new teacher in the process of time ; a descend- 
ant, he must have been, of old Chiron, the centaur. He 
very soon understood Samuel’s case, “ He cannot learn any 
more until his body grows,” he said to the mother who 
tried to smooth over the boy’s shortcomings. “Get him 
out-of-doors ; let him run and race around ; let him feed 
well and sleep well. He has had too much sisting still on 
a bench.” The thing was tried and it succeeded admirably. 
No more “ keeping in” ; on the contrary he was kept out. 
Gradually he acquired strength enough to master the dread- 
ed Fractions and Syntax. And the teacher and parent 
will find many perplexing problems of mental philosophy 
solved by studying attentively this poor body of ours. 
There is such thing as a body and it must be conside.ed in 
Education. The child is Body and Soul 
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Life Insurance. 








The New York Mutual Life Insurance Company com- 
menced business thirty-five years ago, and has been ex- 
tremely prosperous. It now insures upwards of 300 mil- 
lions of dojiars on lives, and has paid out up to this time 
on policies (falling due by the death of their holders), the 
sum of upwards of 36 millions ofdollars, ts officers have, 
after mature consideration, concluded to allow a rebate of 
thirty per cent, for the first two years to all new insurers. 
This has raised consternation among the other companies, 
who think they cannot afford insurance so cheaply. They 
have induced various parties under various pretexts to ex- 
press dissatisfaction with this movement. We believe it 
(1) to be a sound financial movement. The officers of that 
Company are among the ablest financiers of the country as 
shown by the record we lately published. (2), Insurance 
should be offered as°cheaply as possible so as to encourage 
the classes that need it to purchase it. Many a man would 
purchase a policy at $70 but not $100. (3), The policy- 
holders are represented by the Trustees, who must act ac- 
ing to their,best judgment, and manage affairs without fear 
or favor; the election of anew Board is the remedy of 
the policy holders. Hence, (4), we believe this corpora- 
tion should shape and manage its own business and not be 
dictated to by its rivals. (5), The example of this com- 
pany ought to be followed by every other Life insurance 
company. Let Life insurance come down, like other things. 
(6) The agitation of this matter will advertise handsomely 
the low terms of the Mutual, and the high terms of its riv- 
als. 





NEW YORK CITY. 

Tre Boarp or Epvucation.—The Commissioners met 
Dee. 18. 

Present : Messrs. Beardslee. Boll, Cohen, Donnelly, Dowd, 
Goulding, Halstead, Jelliffe, Kutzenberg, Manierre, Place, 
Traud, Walker, Watson, Wetmore, Wickham and 
Wheeler. 

CITY SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 

Superintendent Kiddle reports for the month of No- 
vember as follows : 


No. of schools examined.................. 15 
as Ga SUNS. BR can er 180 
ss “ found excellent.............. 133 
" ” ° OS por 44 
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These last are in P. D. No. 34, 40, and FP, S, 4, and 
will be examined again in a short time. He had also 
visited the House of Refuge, and found evidence of care- 
ful and faithful instruction, and creditable progress. Too 
much praise can scarcely be awarded the officers and 
teachers. 

REPORT OF SUPPT. OF TRUANCY. 

Supt. Kemeys gives the name of each ayent of truancy 
in his district, and a variety fof details. It appears that 
the number of children now under commitment is 58. 

Mr. Wheeler offered a vote of thanks to the Principals 
of M. D.G. S. 8 and 10, for their efficiency in dismissing 
the pupils on the occasion of the fire that broke out in 
their departments. Adopted. 
* Mr. Beardslee proposed the 
Adopted. 

The resolutioa appointing Henry Erben as Commander 
of the School Ship was taken up. 

Mr. Wickham said the Navy Department had no right 
to appoint the commander of the School ship St. Mary; 
that this right ought not to be recognized—hence, he op- 
posed the appointment; it would establish a bad prece- 
dent. He claimed that Mr. Phytian was removed to give 
place to Mr. Erben, hence the Board would lose control of 
the ship. Mr. Wetmore said the Navy Department did 
not claim to control the appointment; it was in black 
and white. Mr. Beardslee said the question was not 
as to the merits of Mr. Erben; it was as to the rights of 
this Board. It wasjmost important that the Board should 


schools be closed to Jan. 3. 





first select an officer, andjthen ask that he be detailed. Even 
last surzamer Mr. Erbep claimed he was to get the ap-| 
pointment, but this Board had not selected him, 
After an animated debate, it was referrel back, 
REPORTS, 





The Committee on Teachers recommended the appoint- | 
ment of Miss Eliza M. Jackman for F. D. P. G. S. 36. | 
Adopted, though Mr. Walker proposed Miss Cavannah, of’! 
the Greenwich Ave. school. | 

Mr. Jelliffe moved to add Brown's First Lessons of 
Grammar be used as a text-book. Six members declined 
to vote, and it was los: for want of a majority. 

‘ APPLICATIONS, 

The Crary Clay Heater Co, wish one of their l:ea‘ers | 
usec. The Chicago Board of Education ask the Board to | 
uni:e in a memorial to Congress in respect to simplifying | 
the spelling of the English language. Several systems of 
ventilation were offered for adoption. John S. Hulin asks 
that the Universal House Ventilator be used in the 
schools; the American Filter Co. that their filter be used. 
A communication was received from the trustees of the 
16th Ward, nominating Miss Adelaide V. Sutton for P. G. 
8. 56. 








Grammar Scnoot No. 22.—The semi-annual exhibition 
took place Dec. 20. A good number of parents and friends 
as well as the ward trustees met in the mai: room on the 
top floor. The 450 boys of this department then filed in 
in fine military order. Master Wm. Grossman opened with 
a piece entitled “ Little Children.” This was succeeded 
by recitations, Many of them recited with great feeling 
and graceful gestures ; and songs sung with ssirit and ef- 
fect. Semi-annual certificates were given to 123; then 
prize books were presented by the teachers, through Dr. 
Cregar, to twenty-two scholars. Special mention was 
made of Wm. Copes, a young German, wh» in one year 
rose from the lowest grade of the grammar school to the 
first class, where he now occupies an honorable position, 
Trustee Cregar made a brief address in conclusion, expres- 
sive of his satisfaction and that of the audience. 

Curisrmas ApreaL ror THE Poor Cuitpren—The Chil- 
dren's Aid Society of New York has now, fur twenty-five 
years, been laboring among these poor children, sheltering, 
feeding, and training them in the Lodging-Houses, instruct- 
ing and clothing in the Industrial Schools, providing the.n 
with homes in the West and other parts of the country, 
and thus seeking to raise up those who are the lowest and 
most neglected. The Treasury is empty, and they ask at 
this Christmas season for assistance from the fortunate. 
Fifty dollars will send three homeless children to a Lome. 
One hundred dollars wiil put shoes on the naked feet of 
seventy-five children. One hundred dollars will provide 
warm dinners for one hundred hungry little ones a month. 
The Christmas gifts in this season of good-will, will bring 
happiness to thousands of the poor children under our 
charge. Who will give a home to the homeiess? Address, 
C. L. Brace, Secretary, Chiliren’s Aid Socicty, 19 E. 4th 





street, New York. 


Arthe annual meeting of the New Yori Educational So- 
ciety, recently held, Mr. Delevan C. Scoville was elected 
President; Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl, Vice-President; 
Mrs. Margaret Z. Austin, Treasurer, and Mr. G. B. Hen- 
drickson, Secretary, for the ensuing year. On motion of 
Mr. Hendrickson seconded by Miss Fitch, the New York 
Scnoor Jovurnat was declared to be the official organ of 
the Association. This society meets on the first Saturday 
of the month, at 8 P. M., in the Educational Rooms, No. 
35 Union Square. Its object is the full and fearless dis- 
cussion of educational topics. All interested in the subject 
of education and especially all public, private and parochial 
teachers cordially invited to be present. The subject for 
discussion, Saturday eveuing, Jan. 4th will be, ‘“ Educa- 
tional Journals—their Influence and Support.” 


LETTERS. 


T) the Editor of the New York Scnoor Journa: 

Please crelit me with the inclosed $5, and send me the 
last issues of tle Scnoztar’s Companion, and Tracers’ Iy- 
STITUTE. 

I have read the Jourvat from the commencement and 
found it very interesting and instructive. For more than 
forty years I have taught more than 3,400 pupils, many of 
whom are now clergymen, physicians, lawyers, teachers, 
merchants and others, occupying good and lucrative posi- 
tions in the various walks of life. 

From early youth I was inclined to learn and teach, and 
am still deeply interested in the welfare of humanity, and 
especially in the right education of youth. With a view to 
increase my educat’onal knowledge, I have carefuliy pe- 
rused numerous works, from Plato, Quinctilian, and Aris- 
totle, to Froebel, Watts, Locke, Arnold and later authors, 
in Latin, English, French, Spanish and German : and have 
diligently studied the various systems of education of Eu- 
rope and America. 

I candidly confess that I have derived more useful in- 
formation—more practical knowledge, from your Jour- 
nat, than from any other work or treatise on education. 

In order to witness the operation of different systems, I, 
visited, during a three months’ tour, some of the principal 
schools in New York, Harlem, Brooklyn, Williamsburgh, 
New Haven, Hartford, Boston Worcester, Albany, Syra- 
cise, Toronto, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 
I saw much to approve and many things which would ad- 
mit of improvement. 

After long experience, careful reading, close observation 
and much reflection, I cannot resist the conviction that 
school education is yet in its infancy. The various systems 
in general, as well as school books, will admit of wonder 
ful improvement, from the teaching of the Alphabet to the 
teaching of Greek composition, A good practical knowledge 
of all the intermediate branches under judicious methods, 
with interested and competent teachers may be acquired in 
less than one third of the time usually occupied ; for if 
there is anything that can fill reflecting men and women 
with melancholy and regret, itis the waste of time, money 
and youthful happiness in the general mode of educating 
the young, especially in teaching the languages. 

You have asked me to furnish you with a few items of 
my experience. I have felt inclined to comply with your 
wish, but I would rather continue to read what your num- 
erous correspondents say on the subject than to write. But 
I have no objection, when time admits, to offer respectfully 
to my professional brothers and sisters some of the results 
of my experience, and thus endeavor to compensate, in a 
degree, for the benefit received from many of their liter- 
ary effusions. I consider them, in general, plain, brief, 
pointed and practical, and well worthy the attention of 
every parent and teacher in this republic. Wishing your 
Jourxat all possible success, believe me, your friend, 

Brooklyn, Dec., 1878. A Brooxtyy Teacuer. 











Boston, Dec. 9, 1878. 
To the Editor of the New York Scnoou Journar: 

It is sewing that I want to write you about to-day. 
There have been years, during the last quarter of a centu- 
ry, when this most graceful and fascinating, as well as use- 
ful emptoyment for feminine fingers became so very un- 
fushionable in weaithier circles, that it was in danger of 
becoming obsolete, except with professionals, who earned 
their living by their needles. But of late—very late— 
years, sewing has been introduced, ag an important branch, 
into our Bos:on grammar schools, and with what good re- 
sulis, frequent public examinations of the articles made, 
give indisputable evidence. Even the cutting and fitting 





cess, but of course the time and attention that can be given 
to this complicated art is necessarily very limited: Be- 
sides the children who attend our daily public schools have 
more or less opportunity to learn tu sew at home. But 
the problem has been a more difficult one concerning those 
young girls who cannot receive ample advantages of edu- 
cation at home, and who are therefore obliged to spend 
the years of their girlhood at boarding-school. The great 
majority of these graduate at eighteen or thereabouts with- 
outeven the elementary knowledge of the simplest . hem or 
seam. 

The Lasell Seminary, in our beautiful suburban town of 
Auburndale, has therefore taken a step which will be very 
generally appreciated by the introduction of classes, under 
eminent instructors, not only in dressmaking but in millin- 
ery as well. This is anew departure which should most 
emphatically be fullowed by every home-school for girls in 
the land, 

Did I write you about the beautiful singer, who graduat- 
ed from the New England Conservatory, here, about a year 
ago and went to Italy, whero she made her debut, without 
needing to takea single lesson in that musical land? We 
Bostonians are very proud of her, so you must excuse, me 
for referring to Mrs. Carrington again, forI received,a 
letter from Servia, Italy, a few days ago, full of entthusias- 
tic praises of the new star and describing the great ovation 
which was extended to her in that city, where, at thecon- 


‘clusion of uer engagement, she was borne to her hotel en- 


throned on a platform of flowers, which was held aloft by 
twelve men in costume, preceded by a brass band! This 
for our home-educated Yankee soprano! TRIMONTAINE., 

La 





To the Editor of the New York Scnoon Journav: 

Dear Sir : You or some reader of the Journat will please 
solve the following problem : a 

Ist. A pole thirty feet, six inches diameter at one end 
and tapers gradually to one inch at the other end. What 
is the length of a ribbon one inch wide wrapped around 
the pole from one end to the other six inches apart, ie. 
the coils of the ribbon six inches apart? And what dis- 
tance will a bird fly which takes one end of the ribbon in 
its beak and nnwinds it by flying the pole until it reaches 
the other extremity ? 

2d. Give rule for finding contents of crib in shucked corn 
and in shucks. Nerorropnos, 

Pixewoop, Tenn., Dec. 6. ; 





To the Editor of the New York Scnoor Journar: 

When teachers say they have no time to read an educa- 
tional journal, they utter a deliberate falsehood. 

They are ashamed to admit the truth, and say they 
have no inclination. 

These teachers always have time for “ frizzles, bangs, 
trains,” novels and gossip, 

Heaven pity the man who has to spend so many hours 
in the schcol, which has nine empty headed women for 
teachers |! 

Unless he be the possessor of a remarkably vigorous con- 
stitut on, he certainly will become a proper subject for 
Widow Bedott’s “ lunatic arsenal.” Busy Ber. 


To the Editor of the New Yor« Scnoow Journat : 

“ Will you please answer the following questions and 
oblige a subscriber? 1. What is the President's salary 
now ?” His salary was not reduced and is, therefore, 
$50,000. 2. How}many Congressmen are there? There 
are 293 Congressmen and ten Territorial Delegates—that 
is, Representatives—there are two Senators from each State 
and these and the Representatives are frequently spoken 
of together as Congressmen. 3. Are these sentences sim- 
ple or compound ? George and Charles study Arithme- 
tic. Georze and Charles study Grammar and Arithmetic, 
John studies and recites Grammar. All are compound 
because each is really made by two sentences compounded, 
as, John studies Arithmetic and Charles studies Arithmetic. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
NEW BOOKS. 

Sricer'’s Epucationat. Directory. 
York. 

A copy of the Educational Directory for 1878, by this 
enterprising: publisher is before us, The publisber says: 
“ Numerous indications and expressions lead me to hope 
that both the Year-Book of Education and the Educational 
Directory (whieh are to be hereafter regularly issued reg- 
ularly), will prove useful reference-books, not only for all 


E. Steiger, New 


of dresses has been introduc:d, and with encouraging suc- , active educators, but also fur Cergymen, Parents, Students, 
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and the public generally. In the same degree that it be- 
comes apparent to all Educational Institutions that a full 
and correct enumeration is of the greatest importance to 
them, it will follow that all necessary information concern- 
ing such Institution will hereafter be promptly furnished 
for my publications above mentioned, and thus their con- 
stantly increasing value as to correctness and completeness 
may be relied upon.” 

We are surprised at the excellent workmanship bestow- 
ed upon this volume, but, then, Mr. Steiger does his work 
im a thorough manner. We think tee volume will be for 
many purposes very useful. 


A new work on the French Language, by Prot. Alfred 
Hennequin, is in press, intended asa Substitute for Read- 
ers, in both Schools and Colleges. The main aim of the 
author is to make reading a most helpful means of acquir- 
img and extensive Vocabulary, and of reviewing the most im- 
portant grammatical principles of the language. The MS. 
has been examined by some of the leading educators of this 
country, and has received the highest commendations. 


Tnx January number of The North American Review con- 
tains the following articles: “The Fishery Award,” by 
Senator George F. Edmunds; “ Unpublished Fragments 
of the ‘Tittle’ Period,” by Thomas Moore; “Cities as 
Hnits in Our Polity,” by William R. Martin; “The Pre- 
servation of Forests,” by Felix L. Oswald; “The ‘Solid 
South,” by Henry Watterson; *‘The Pronunciation of the 
Eatin Language,” by W. W. Story; ‘ Substance and 
Shadow in Finance,” by George 8. Coutwell; “‘ The Cruise 
of the Florence,” by Capt. Henry W. Howgate; and “Re- 
cent Fiction,” by Richard Grant White. After sixty-three 
years’ existence as a quarterly and bi-monthly, the Re- 
nies with this number commences life anew by becoming 
amonthly. The managers have secured as contributors 
eminent statesnfent, scholars, literateurs, and men of science, 
oh both sides of the Atlantic. The subscription price re- 
mains at $5.00, and the price per copy is 50 cents, 


ore ~ 


Education Should Produce Happiness. 





“As a tinal test by which to judge any plan of culture, 
shonlc come the question,—Does it create a pleasureable 
excitement in the pupils? When in doubt whether a par- 
ticular mode or arrangement is or is not more in harmony 
with the foregoing principles than some other, we may 
safely abide by this citerion. Even when, as considered 
theorctically, the proposed course seems the best, yet if it 
produce no interest, or less interest than another course, 
we could relinquish it; for a child's intellectual instincts 


are more trustworthy than our reasonings. In respect to 
the knowing faculties, we may confidently trust in the 
general law, that under normal conditions, healthful acticn 


is pleasurable, while action which gives pain is not health- 


ful. Though at present very incompletely conformed to 
by the cmotionalenature, yet by the intellectual nature, or 
at least by those parts of it which the child exhibits, this 


taw is almost wholly conformed to, The repugnances to 
this and that study which vex the ordinary teacher, are not 
innate, but result from his unwise system. — Fellenberg 
says: “ Experience has taught me that indolenec in young 
persons is so directly opposite to their natural disposition 
to activity, that unless it is the consequences of bad edu- 
cation, it almost invariab'y connected with some constitu- 
fional defect.” And the spontaneous activity to which 
children are thus prone, is simply the pursuit of those pleas- 
ures which the healthful exercise of the faculties pives, It 
is true that some of the higher mental powers as yet but 
I ittle developeding the race, and congenitally possessed in 
any considerable degree only by the most advanced, are 
indisposed to the amount of exertion required of them. 
Bat these, in virtue of their very complexity, will, in a 
normal course of culture, come last into exercise, and will 
therefore have no demands made upon them until the pu- 
pil has arrived at an age when ulterior motives can be 
buought into play, and anindirect pleasure made to count- 
erbalance a direct displeasure. With all faculties lower 
than these, however, the direct gratification consequent on 
activity is the normal stimulus; and under good manage- 
ment the only needful stimulus. When we are obliged to 
fall back upon some other, we must take the fact as evi- 
dence that we are on the wrong track. ‘Experience is 


daily showing with greater clearness that there is always a 
method to be found productive of interest—even of de- 
Light; and it ever turns out that this is the method proved 
“by all other tasts to be the right one."—Spancer. 





‘Need of Industrial Education. 


(From Deterioration and Race Education, by Samuel 
Royce.) 

Our present education, by getting up a false pride dis- 
couraging manual labor, and putting cunning in the place 
of physical and creative effort, aids the progress of crime. 
We talk about pauperism in Europe, and shut our eyes to 
the extent of the evilin our own midst. 

Massachusetts, willing to probe the evil, gives reliable 
statistics. It has, with a population of 1,651,912, 4,342 
inmates in its ,poorhouses, and supports partially 65,988 
outside poor. It counted in 1876, 148,933 tramps! and 
making full allowance for its duplicaticns, it has, at least, 
5,000 of this dangerous element. Massachusetts has six or 
seven large State institutions, beside 342 town and city 
poorhouses, and thousands of ;rivate families in which, at 
ptblic expense, individua’s are maintained; and the poor 
cause to the State and private charities an annual outlay of 
$4,500,000. The convicts number 4,340. Whilst the poor 
in England, 1,037,360, are 1 in 23 of the general population, 
and the convicts, 287,57, 1 in 790, our poor are 1 in 22 of 
population, and our criminals 1 in 380. 

In 1865 there were in the common prisons of the State 
10,000 individuals, and 481 convicts in the State prison. 
Hardly a State or country, says the State Report before 
us, in the civilized world, where atrocious or flagrant 
crimes are so common as in educated Massachusetts. Of 
415 convicts sent to the Charlestown Stato prison in 
1874 and 1875, 53 per cent. are born in Massachusetts, 
and 25 per cent. of all the convicts of 1873 came from its 
reformatories. Only 11 per cent. of the convicts of 1876 
were illiterate, which, therefore, was not the cause of 
their criminality. One of every 364 natives of Massa- 
chusetts is a pauper, and 1 in every 546 a convict; whilst 
1 in every 248 foreign born is a pauper, and 1 in every 
252 is a criminal. But here again we must direct the 
attention o* the reader to the absurdity of all our statis- 








tics of pauperism. We are informed one of so many | 
natives or foreigners is a pauper; in other words, is :n| 
insane, an idiot, a deserted woman, an orphan, of infirm 
mind, sick, a cripple, an old man, or a widow—a most 
meaningless assertion indeed. 

According to a more just and simplie classification—we 
shall soon make clearer—we should say 1 in 100 of the 
population of Massachusetts is a defective; 1 in 20 is par- 
tially depending and poor, 1 in 10 is struggling against | 
poverty, and 1 in 5 is managing closely. | 


This is rather gloomy, but it is a fact well worth know- 
ing, Massachusetts has: Blind, 2.512; Deaf, 7,241; 
Dumb, 120; Deaf-mutes, 654 Idiots, 1,340; Insane, 


2,673. Total,16,513. 

We try to study the problem of pauperism; but syste- 
matization is the first requisite to get at the nature of 
things, and we lump together under pauperism, a name 
that means social leprosy, a pest and every other thing 
that is loathsome, the poor insane, the idiot bov, the or- 
phan, the widow, the sick, and the man of a hundred 
years. These classes are all free from personal gnilt, and 
our dealing in such a bungling manner makes the solution 
problem impossible, and is as much an insult to our own 
good sense as to humanity. The plain state of the case is, 
the wrecks in the poorhouses of Massacliu<etts, New York 
or any other State or country, are the flower and fruit; 
the outside helpless poor—call them tramps, vagrants or 
what you please—are the branch, and the struggling mil- 
lions, who have not yet given up all hope, are the verit- 
able tree sending forth those branches bearing the bitter 
frait.. 

We must stop paying attention to the branches and at- 
tend to the roots of the tree. The hundred thousands out- 
side the poorhouse must themselves be radically diseased, 
to yield the ten thousand physically and meutally ruined 
inmates of our poorhouses, and the millions—they mean 
as nearly right as they know how. Perhaps the whole 
Education we give them is the wrong one, and we dare 
say this is fully half of the trouble. 

We do not indulge in vagaries, and do not stand alone 
in what we blame or in what we advance. We insist upon 
work as well as study, and condemn the one-sided mental 
Education of the day, which ruins both the body as well 
as the mind, leading to want and misery. 

One hundred and forty-six physicians of Massachusetts 
have declared that our system of education promotes con- 
sumption, and the writer in the Massachusetts Report adds 
to this testimony, “If this be not worthy of serious 








thought by our people, I know of no question that can be.” 


“The State,” says the School Commissioner of Ohio, 
“needs, for its material prosperity, a race of strong and 
healthy men and women. Widespread violations of hy- 
gienic laws as fostered by a vicious system of Education 
cannot be overlooked by the State.” 

“ Education lays the foundation of a large part of the 
causes of mental disorders,” says Dr. Jarvis. 

“Insanity is the price of an imperfect civilization ard 
an incomplete education,” says Rev. J. S. Goodman, 
School Superintendent in the State of Michigan. 

“Our young men have a great indisposition to physical 
labor. We believe in that kind of compulsory Education 
that will fit a man for work and self-support. Of 200 
convicts, in 1875, in Massachusatts, 177 were without a 
trade. A workman who labors and pays his way, though 
he is unable to read and write, is a better member of 
society than men educated who will not, or know not, 
how to earn their bread. We want more of the gospel of 
work.” These words of Mr, Wright, the chief of the Bu- 
reau of Labor of Massachusetts, deserve consideration. 

Richard Vaux, in an able article on crime in the State 
Report of Pennsylvania, says: “ A far larger number of 
convicts have attended, school than who never went to 
school. Does, perhaps, the association of youths in school 
create an influence which leads to depreciate labor? This 
certainly would have to be considered.” 

Nothing but the joining of industrial work with study 
secures the proper equilibrium between mental and physi- 
cal action, and endows theffuture citizen with the power 
of providing honestly and henorably for himself and for 
those who have a claim upon his support. We insist, 
therefore, upon a moré material education, but we lay 
equal stress upon a more spiritual one than the present, 
and one founded upon the physical, moral, and industrial 
relations and nature of man. 
——-+4+-< +4 
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After Long Years. 
To D—. 

I ‘ook his s!ender hand in mine, 

And stiffled back the welling tears. 

1 could not brook the bitter sgn, 

Of lapse of years. 

I looked upon his noble brow, 

And saw a shade of sorrow there, 

And felt a throb, as even now. 

Of dull despair. 

I gazed into his tender eyes, ~ 

And saw a light celestial shine, 

That thrilled with joy, in lieu of sighs, 

Almost divine. 

I called him by his regal name, 

As one not lost, nor gone before, 

And, lo! he loved me'still the same, 

Mine! evermore! 


M. S. F. 


¢ 


VatuasLe Hints.—Those who are at the head of private 
the schools of our country an important field of usefulness. 
They could increase [that usefulness and their profits if 
they would take the advice ofthe late A. T. Stewart. We 
mean advertise your school. The success of the most 
widely-known and prosperous schools is largely due to 
newspaper advertising, judiciously but perseveringly con- 
tinned. To those having children to educate, no method 
is offered whereby the merits of a school can be made 
known 8) expeditiously, effectually and at so little cost, as by 
newspaper advertising ; and those institutions which de- 
sire anything more than a mere neighborhood patronage, 
must obtain it by this means. In ail parts ot the country, 
the experience of prominent teacher whose schools have 
been pecuniary successes, bears strong testimony in favor 
of persistent nnd judicious advertising. If your School 
does not pay, advertise and make it pay. If it pays mod- 
erately, advertise that it may pay better. If it pays well, 
adve tise that it may continue to do so. Be sure you have 
a good school, and then do not hesitate to acquaint the 
public with all the advantages that you possess. Write a 
goo’ advertisement. Embody in it all the inducements 
which you can offer and have it well displayed. Be care- 
ful to make no promises which you cannot fulfill, and see 
to it that all the advantages held out are, so far as pos- 
sible, realized by every pupil, so that as each year's session 
closes, your advertising for the next may be supp!ement- 
ed by the good-will and good words of all your former 
patrons. 
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Mrs. ParrincTroN says: “When I was young, if a gal | 
only understood the rules of distraction, provision, multi- 
plying and replenishing, and knew all about the rivers and | 
their obituaries, the covenants and their domitories, the | 
provinces and umpires, they had edication enough. But | 
now they have to study bottomy, algebay, and have to 
demonstrate supppositions about the sycophants and diag- | 
nosis of palograms, to say nothing of oxhides, asheads, cow- 
sticks and obtruse triangles.” And here the old lady was | 
so confused with the technical names that she was forced | 
to stop. 


I notiss one thing, the man who rides on the kars every | 
day iz satisfied with one seat, but the man who rides once | 
a year wants at leastf4. 

‘““Yoyr professor has given you some elementary in- | 
struction as to bodies? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

& “Very well. What is a transparent boly ?” | 
(Silence). | 
“Well, what is a transparent body ?” 
“ Of course I do; I recollect the words in the book. A 

transparent body is a lock.” 

“A lock?” 

“Yes, sir; you can see light through the key-hole.” 


—_—_—__ — o > > —--——_ - 


The Western Cliff-Dwellers. 





The mysterious mound-builders"fade into comparative 
insignificance before the grander and more ancient cliff- 
dwellers, whose castles lift their towers amid the sands of 
Arizona and crown the terraced slopes of the Rio Mancos | 
and the Hovenweep. A ruin, accidentally discovered by 
A. D. Wilson, of the Hayden Survey, several years ago, 
while he was pursuing his labors as chief of the topographi- 
cal corps in Southern Colorado, is described as a stone 
building, about the size of the Patent Office. It stood 
upon the bank <f the Animas. in the San Juan country, | 
and ccntained perl.aps five hundred rooms.. The roof and | 
portions of the walls had fallen, but the part standing indi- 
cated a height of four stories. A number of the rooms 
were fairly preserved, had small loop-hole windows, but no 
outer doors. The building had doubtless been entered 
originally by means of ladders resting on niches, and drawn 
in after the occupants. The floors were of cedar, each log | 
as large around as a man’s head, the spaces filled neatly by | 
smaller poles and twigs, covered by a carpet of cedar bark. 
The ends of the timber were bruised and frayed, as if 
severed by a dull instrument; in the vicinity were stone 
hatchets, and saws made of sandstone slivers about two 
feet long, worn to a smooth edge. A few hundred yards 
‘from the mammoth building was a second large house, in 
ruins, and between the two strongholds rows of small 
dwellings, built of cobble-stones laid in adobe, and arranged 
along in streets, alter the style of the village of to-day. | 
The smaller houses were in a more advanced state of ruin, 
on account of the round stones being more readily disinte- 
grated by the elements than the heavy masonry. The 
streets and houses of this deserted town are overgrown by 
juniper and pinon—the latter a dwarf wide-spreading pine, 
which bears beneath the scales of its cones delicious and 
nutritious nuts. From the size of the dead as well as the 
living trees, and from their position on the heaps of crum- 
bling stone, Mr. Wilson concludes that a great period of 
time has elapsed since the buildings fell. How many hun- 
dred years they stood after desertion before yielding to the 
inroads of time, cannot be certainly known. The pres- 
ence of sound wood in the houses does not set aside their 
antiquity. In the dry, pure air of Southern Colorado 
wood, fairly protected, will last for centuries. In Asia 
cedar wood has been kept a thousand years, and in Egypt 
cedar is known to have been in perfect preservation two 
thousand years afier it left the forest. The cedars through- 
out the territories of the southwest do not rot, even in the 
groves. They die and stand erect, solid and sapless. The 
winds and whirling sands carve the dead trees into forms 
fantastic beauty, drill holes through the trunks and play at 
hide-and-go-seek in the perforated limbs until, after ages 
of resistance, they literally blow away in atoms of fine, 
clean dust. On the San Juan, about twenty-five miles 
distant from the city of the Animas, Mr. Wilson discovered 
the following evening a similar pile, looming solemnly in 
the twilight near their camping-place. The scene, as de- 
scribed, was weird in the extreme. As the moon arose the 
shadows of the phantom buildings were thrown darkly 
across the silvery plain. The blaze of camp-fires, the tiny 
tents,fthe negro cook, the men in buckskin hunting garb 











and the picketed mules made a.strange picture of the sum- 
mer’s night, with background of moonlit desert and crum- 
bling ruins, on whose ramparts towered dead, gaunt ce- 
dars, lifting their bleached skeletons like sheeted ghosts 
witbin the silent watch-towers of the murky past.—From 
Scribner's for December. 


———_ + © < 


Shakespeare and his Family. 





Of this wonderful man very little is known—he seemed 
to have no one to write his biography at the time. Since 
his genius has been recognized all incidents concerning him 
are interesting. The Wide Awake says: 

“Queen Elizabeth was fond of witnessing plays from 
behind the scenes; and on one occasion, while Shakes- 
peare was acting, she walked across the stage ; the audience 
loudly applauded her, and the queen, turning to the poet, 
bowed very politely. Shakespeare, however, went on 
with his acting, taking no notice of her majesty, who re- 
tiring behind the scenes did her best to attract his atten- 
tion. When he was about to leave the stage she again 
appeared, and this time dropped her glove. Shakespeare, 
who was playing the King in Henry IV., stooped to pick 
it up, at the same time adding these lines to the speech he 
was making: 

“ And though now bent on this high embassy, 
Yet stoop we to take up our cousin's glove.” 

Leaving the stage he handed the glove to her majesty, 
who exclaimed with delight at the digmity of his behavior. 

In 1609 Shakespeare left London for the home he had 
bought at Stratford-on-Avon. He was then in his forty- 
fifth year; his genius still at his best; but we fancy that 
the death of friends had subdued him. He retained a 
strong affection for his native town, «nd his home there is 
described as a large comfortable dwelling of brick and plas- 
ter, the garden of which he specially enjoyed. His two 
daughters, Susanna and Judith, lived with him; the form- 
er, we are told, was his favorite, a girl of quick percep- 


| tions ,and natural sweetness of disposition; but it is a 


singular fact, that, while the ladies of the metropolis whom 
Shakespeare had visited were skilled in every accomplish- 
ment of the day, his own daughters were left with com- 
paratively slight education. 

Susanna had acquired some book learning and, we doubt 
not, was her father’s companion in his studies of this time ; 
but Judith, as a document of Stratford testifies, could not, 
at the age of thirty-two, write her own name! Of Shake- 
speare’s wife we know but little. She and the poet seem 
to have had certain misunderstandings which kept them 
apart, and it is supposed that Shakespeare made a settle- 
ment upon her during his lifetime. since in his will he made 
only a trifling mention of her—leaving to her his second- 
best bed-stead. 

One of his Stratford associates was Doctor Hall, a learned 
physician and a man of excellent family, to whom, in June, 
1607, Susanna Shakespeare was married. The poet seems 
to have been well pleased with this arrangement; much 
more so than the marriage, in 1616, of his youngest daugh- 
ter, Judith, to ove Tuomas Quincy, a vintner, of Stratford. 
soon after this, though in perfect health, Shakespeare made 
his will, leaving the bulk of his property to Susanna, and 
her heirs, Of his last days we have no record; his death 
must have been sudden, for we know that on the 25th of 
March, when he made his will, he was as he says himself 
in the first paragraph of the document, “in perfect health 
and memory;” and on the 23d of April, 1616, the fifty- 
second anniversary of his birthday, he died.” 


——* 2-2 oe + 


Mr. Bryant’s List. 











The New York Post, while under the management of 
Wiiiiem Bryant was distinguished for the purity and cor- 
rectness of its English. Mr. Bryant endeavoured to train 
his contributors to write well, and the following are the 
words and phrases he would not allow to be used in the 
Post: 

Above and over, for more than. Action, for proceeding. 
Afterwards, for afterward. Aggregate, for altogether or 
total. Artiste, for artist. Assembly man, for member of 
Assembly. Aspirant. Auditorium, for auditory. Author- 
ess. Average, for ordinary. Advocation, for vocation. 
Bagging, forcapturing. Balance, for remainder. Banquet, 
for dinner, or supper. Base, asaverb. Beat, for defeat. 
Bogus. Brother Jonathan, for United States, Call at- 
tention, for direct attention. Casket, for coffin. Claimed, 
for asserted. Colided. Collateral, for collateral security. 
Commence, for begin. Conclusion, for close or end. Con- 
gressman, for member of Congress. Cortege, for proces- 





sion. Cotemporary, for contemporary. Couple, for two. 
Decade, for ten years, Depot, for station. Darkey, for negro. 
Day before yesterday, for the day before yesterday. De- 
but. Decease, asa verb, Democracy, applied to a politi- 
cal party. Develop, for expose. Devouring element, for 
fire. Donate. Employe. Endorse, for approve. En 
route. “Esq.” Fall, for autumn. Freshet, for flood 
Gents, for gentlemen. Graduates, for is graduated. Green- 


backs, for Treasury notes. Hardly, for scarcely. “ Hon.” 
House, for House of Representatives. Humbug. Inaug- 
urate, for begin. Indebtedness, for debt. In our midst. 


Interment, for burial. Interred, for buried. Is being 
done, and all passive of this form. Issue, for question or 
subject. Item, for particle, extract, or paragraph. Jeopard- 
ize, John Bull, for Great Britain. Jubilant, for rejoicing 

Juvenile, for boy. Lady, for wife. Last, for latest. 
Lengthy, for long. Leniency, for lenity. Loafer. Loan. 
or loaned, for lend or lent. Located. Majority, relating 
to places or cirenmstances, for most. Materially, for large- 
ly or greatly. Mrs. President, Mrs. Governor, Mrs. Gen- 
eral, and all similar titles. 

= ‘—eom _ 

Manvracture oF Sree, Pens.—A correspondent of the 
London Telegraph says of the great manufactories in Bir- 
mingham: “It was the works of Messrs. Joseph Gillott 
that, as a total stranger, I visited, first because Gillott stee! 
pens are admitted to be the best that are made, and next 
because the name and trademark of “ Joseph GMlott”’ are 
are known the whole world over. Iam glad to see that 
the celebrated Birmingham firm have had justice done te 
them in the Champ de Mars, and have received a Goki 
Medal. The Gillott show-case displays, ia its central com- 
partments, a pen-holder and a “ magnum-bonum” pen of 
such gigantic dimensions that the implement might be best 
suited to the use of the Private Secretary to the Sovereign 
of Brobdingnag. The lateral compartments display tro- 
phies with mouldings and central bosses of formed of steel 
pens and holders of various forms and sizes, and of every 
shade of metallic tint, while beneath are glass vases filled 
with thousands of loose “ nibs” and “ barrel” pens. I no- 
tice also, that a portion of the case practically illustrates 
the various§processes of pen-making,’ beginning with the 
first plain strip of metal, and showing it in successive 
stages of punching, cutting, stamping, piercing, pointing, 
“nibbing,” hardening, annealing, polishing, lettering, and 
so forth, until it is turned out a pure and perfect pen, 
ready to join its comrades in a cardboard box inscribed 
with tho signature of “Joseph Gillott,” and to make the 
“Tour du Monde.” 
ive, display is among the the things around which my faney 
paints the mournful inscription, “ Going! Going!" What 
will become of all these thousands of magnum bonams 
hard and soft nibs, commercial,” and fine-pointed pens, 
and lithographic crowquills'? They will be dispersed, I 
suppose ; they will be scattered far and wide; they will 
find their way to all sorts of out-of-the-way regions. 
of thousands of love letters, begging letters, and lawyers’ 
letters, bills and invoices, poems and novels, five-act trage- 


This very curious, and to me instruet- 


Tens 


dies and milk scores, leading articles and schoolbuys’ exer+ 
cises, will be written with these pens. And yet, vast as is 
the part which steel pens have played in the civilization of 
the world, they are, comparatively speaking, things only 
of the day before yesterday. When I first went to school 
in Paris, forty years ago, it was one of the highest crimes 
and misdemeanors that a boy could commit to be found m 
possession of a “ plume de fer.” The steel pen was inflex- 
ibly banished as an abominable thing from our scholastic 
precincts; and four years afterwards, when I went to 
school in England, I found that steel pens were only sul- 
lenly tolerated by my preceptor, and that the nearest road 
to his favor was to ask him for a quill pen If, in addition 
to waiting with a quill, you could mend one, you became 
at once a model boy. Nous avons touteela; yet the quill 
continues to a certain extent to hold its own in England. 
At the great clubs a dozen steel pens are certainly used for 
every steel nib asked for. Quills have not been entirely 
banished either from Government offices or from mercan- 
tile counting-houses, so that as long as the use of a Gillott 
is not made compulsory, and as long as it is not made a 
penal offence to sleep 02 a feather bed, the geese will ean 
tinue at other seasons besides Michaelmas and Christmas 
to have a bad time of it. The number of quill-pen wers 
is, however, restricted. It is a population which is dimim 
ishing, and which will die out; while the numbers ofstee¥- 
pen consumers must increase to a proportionate extent 
with the consumers of letter-paper, envelopes and postage+ 
stamps—that is to say, to the illim:table. 
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OUR PREMIUM LIST. 





It will be a myster 


0: 
to many that we can give about three times as much value ia 





premiums as we can afford to pay in cash commissions to those who send us subscribers 


{oz our perio licals. 


Tue following will explain the mystery 
to us for cash, by 8. S. Wood, 161 Franklin St., New 


: All goods are furnished 
ork, who is the manufacturers’ 


General Premium Agent; and as we adopt only such articles as the manyfacturers will 
‘warrant to give perfect satisfaction, our Premium List beco:nes a very valuable medium 


‘for advertising the goods offered. 


For these reasons our premiums are supplied to us 


at about one-half the prices which retail dealers have to pay for similar goods, and at 


about one-third the amount at which they are usually sold at retail. 


Please remember, 


then, that we offer about three tames as much value in premiums as we can afford to 
pay in cash commis-ions to those who send subscribers for either of our periodicals. 

) In making up a club for a premium, one Scnoon Jourxat subscription will count 
the sime as four subscriptions for the Companion, or as one and one-half subscribers for 


the Teacners’ IvstituTE. 


For instance, two subscribers for the Journat, five for the 


Institute and sixty for the Companton woud secure the Lady's 14 Karat Gold Watch, 
whieh is offered for twenty-two subscribers for the Journat, or thirty-three for the Ix- 


stitute, or eighty-eight for tle Companion. 


Jt should be remembered that every premium is fully warranted, and should it fail to give 
perfect satisfaction it may be returned either to us or to Mr. Wood, who will refund one-half 
the price at which it is quoted on our list. By this we do not mean to infer that the premiums 
are worth less than the prices at which they are usually sold; but we mean to say that the 
gash which we or Mr. Wood offers for a returned watch, for instance, is more than we could 
pay as a cash commission tor the number of subscribers required for it; and inasmuch as we 

















offer the premium in lieu of the cash commission, it is not just that we should offer very much 
more in cash than such commissions would amount to, 
i || 3 
. z Fol* ig 
Schedule of Premiums. | = |2:|2/: 
=” gé BIA 
No. 1.|Lady’s Watch, Nickle Case, Half Open Face, Stem Winder, ~ 20 00] 35.13! 9 
No. 2.|Lady's Watch, 7 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 36 00} 68 25:17 
No. 3./Lady’s Watch, 10 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 40 00! 76 28:19 
No. 4 Lady's Watch, 14 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 50 00) 88.33/22 
‘No. 5./Lady'’s 10 Karat Gold, Hunting, full Jewelled, Lever, Stem Winder,| 60 00/128 48 32 
No. 6. Gent's Watch, Nickle Case, Open Face, Glass Cap, Stem Winder, 12 00} 24 9) 6 
No. 7. Gent's Nickle Open Face, Glass Cap, Full Jewelled Stem Winder, | 20 00) 40,1510 
No 8. Gent's Watch, Nickle Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Stem Winder, 22 00) 4416/11 
No. 9.Gent's Watch, Silver Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Stem Winder, 30 00) 64 24/16 
No. 10. Gent's Watch, Silver Hunting, American Movement, Full Jewelled.| 20 00) 35 13! 9 
No. |1.| Boy's Watch, Silver Hunting Case, Lever, Full Jewelled - 20 00 35 13} 9 
‘No. 12. Gent's or Boy's Fire Gilt Watch Chain, - - ~ .2 25) 4) 2) 1 
"No. 13.|Lady's Fire Gilt Neck Chain - - - - - 225) 4 | 1 
No. 14 Lady's Roll Plate Guard Chain, (60 inches), - - 39 00) 68/25'17 
No. 15. Geut’s Roll Plate Watch Chain, = ~ - - 8 00) 13} 5' 4 
No. 16. Lady's or Gent's Solid Gold Sardonyx Ring, - ~ 3 50) 7) 3| 
No. 17.| Boys or Girls Solid Geld Amethyst Ring, - - ~- 250) 5 2 2 
No. 18.|Wood's Botanical Microscope Complete, - - - 2 59 4| 2; 1 
No, 19.| Wood's Botanical Magnifier, - - - ~ 1 25) 2 1| 
No. 20.\[lustrated Prenouncing Pocket Dictionary, - - 75 1| 
No. 21.'Ladv's, Gent's. or Boys 4 Bladed Pocket Knife, ‘'- 1 25) 3) 1/1 
No. 22.,Perfection Corsety (meation size required,) — - - | 200) 4) 2 
No. 23. New York School Journal, Weekly, for One Year, - - 2 00 9| 4 








<> Cash to the amount of one-half the list price will be exchanged for any article 
which shall be returned for any reason whatever. 
No premium is offered to the person who simply renews or sends his OWN 
subscription, but as an inducement for one person to get others to subscribe. Still 
if a person makes up a club, his own subscription will also be counted. 
New York City subscribers must enclose 25 ets. extra for postage on Institute. 





’ ' ' 
Description of Premiums. 
Probably no premiums are so universally 
popular as watches, Ofcourse*there are much 
cheaper goods than those we offer—the prices 
ot which, to us,would range from $2. up- 
ward ; and there are some very cheap watches 
which are good time-keepers ; but they are 
not such as we or the manufacturers would al- 
ways be safe in recommending; because if 
there were a probability that one watch in fifty 
would be returned for any reason whatever, 
the manufacturers would not agree, as they 
havo done, to take them back. There are also 
more expensive watches than those on our list ; 
but for every dollar expended in making a bet- 
ter article than we offer, the consumer has to 
pay at least $5; that is to say, the extra 
material and ‘abor required to produce a $100 
watch, for instance, amount to only about $15 
more than for our $20 one. But there area 
Tew who would not appreciate any except high- 
priced watches which manufacturers are glad 
to supply for their accommodation. 
yLady’s Watches.—No. 1 is a nickle, half 
open face, jewelled, stem winder, which usu- 
ally retails for about $20. Given asa premi- 
um for 35 Companion, 13 Inst1TUTE or 9 JouR- 
NAL subscribers. No. 2is Full Jewelled, Lever 
movement in solid 7-karat Gold Hunting Cases, 
and usually retails for about $36. The cases 
will stand acid and are frequently sold for 14- 
and 18-karat. Only a few of the beat judges 
can detect their inferiority. We offer this watch 
asa premium for 68 CoMPANION, 25 InsTITUTE 
or 17 JouRNAL subscribers. No.3 is the same 
as No. 2. except the cases are 10-karat gold. 
Price $40.@Given as a present to any person 
who will send 76 ComPANIoN, 28 [nstTITUTE or 
19 JoURNAL subscribers. No. 4 is the same 
as No. 2, except the cases are ]4-karat Geld. 
Price $50. Given for 88, 33 or 22 subscribers. 
Mo. 5 is a 10-karat Gold, Stem Winder. Price 
60. \Given for 128, 48 or 32 subscribers. La- 
’ Watches Nos. 2, 3,4 and 5 are each sent 
ort in a satin lined Mahogatuy Case. a 
®Gents’ Watches.—No. 6 8 Nickle 





Open Face, Glass-cap, Jewelled, Cylinder, Stem- 
winder and usually retails for about $12. Giy- 
en as a premium for 24 ComMPANION, 9 INevI- 
TUTE or 6 JOURNAL subscribers. No. 7 ‘sa 
Nickle-case, Open-face, Glass-cap, Full Jewel- 
led Stem-winder. For accuracy and durability 
there are few better time-keepers than this, 
made, Mr. Orange Judd of the American Ag- 
riculturist says of one of these watches carried 
by him, that “ it has been compared daily with 
Benedict's standard clock for a month past, and 
has scarcely variea a single second per day! 
This,” says Mr. Judd, “ seems hardly credible, 
and, as a rule, cannot be expected from any 
watch except one costing a hundred dollars or 
more, and thoroughly adjusted to temperature 
and position. But this much is certain, the 
watches are such good timekeepers that we can 
confidently recommend them to our friends 
wanting a watch of this kind.” Usual retail 
price about $20. Given as a premium for 40, 
15 or 10 subscribers. No. 8 is the same as 
No. 7, except the cases, which are Hunting. 
Price $22. Given for 44, 16 or 11 subscri- 
bers. No. 9 is the same watch in coin Silver, 
Hunting Cases. Price $30. Given for 64, 24 
or 16 subscribers. No. 10 is a Coin Silver, 
Hunting Case, American movement, full jew- 
elled, but Key winder, $20. Given for 35, 13 
or 9 subscribers. 

Boy's Watch.—No.4 isa Boy's Watch, 
in Coin Silver, Hunting Cases, Full Jewelled, 
Lever Movement, $20. Given for 35,13 or 9 
subscribers. 

Stem-winders,—W atches Nos. 1, 5, 6, 7. 
8 and 9 are Stem-winders. All except No. 6 
are also Stem Setters. No key is required 10 
wind or move the hands, so that when such a 
watch has been once regulated, it never need 
be opened at all. Nine tenths ofall the trouble 
with gold watches comes from the admission of 
dust and moisture in opening, and especially 
from the fine dust that gets in trom the key 
through the keyhole and finds its way among 
tk: delicate works. All this is obviated in the 
stem winding watches, and the necessity of an- 


nua! or semi-annual cleaning is dispensed with. ‘ the 


| Réve-Gilt Chains.—No. 12 's a fire- 
' z.lt Watch Chain for Gents or Boys, The pat- 
tern is new and very stylish, and the chain is 
substantially made and will look as well as 
gold for one year orimore. Price $2.25. Mail- 
ed postpaid, for only one INsTITUTE and one 
ComPaANIoN subscribers. No. 13 is an exceed- 
ing neat, pretty and new pattern ot Neck Chain 
for Ladies. Price $2.25. Mailed for the same 
number of subscribers as No 12. 
Roll-Plate Chains.—No. 14 is a mag- 
nificently beautful Lady’s Watch and Guard 
Chain, 60 inches long, with very handsome 
Cameo slide set with pearls. With careful usage 
these goods willlast a lifetime and look as well 
as solid gold. This is one of the finest chains 
manufactured. Price $39. Given as a premi- 
um for 68, 25 or 17 subscribers. No. 15 isa 
Gent’s or Boy’s Watch Chain in same quality 
as above. Price $8. Given for 13, 5 or 4 sub- 
scribers. 
Solid Gold Finger Rings.—No. 16 is 
a solid gold sardonyx Ring, 
for a lady or gentleman— 
price $3.50. Mailed as a pre- 
mium for 7, 3 or 2 subscribers. 
No. 17 isa very beautiful Am- 





ethyst Ring for boy or girl. No, 16, 
Price $2.50. Mailed as premium for 5 Cox 
subscribers or for 2 Comp. and 1 INSTITUTE 
subscriber. The size desired should always ac- 
company the order. Use a narrow strip of | 
writing paper for measuring around the finger. | 
Should the length be over 244 inches, fifty cts. | 
extra must accompany the order on account of 
the extra size. 
MICROSCOPES. 

Upon the sense of sight more than upon any 
other faculty do we depend for a knowledge and 
appreciation of the world around us; and what- 
ever aids in increasing the keenness and clear- 
ness of our vision must, of course, be not only 
a source of pleasure, but an assistant of great 
practical utility. This the Microscope does. It 


not only doubles and quadruples the power of 
seeing things, but it multiplies that power by 
tens and hundreds of times. Yet, until recently, 
the expense of really desirable instruments has 
prevented their coming into general use. 


No, 18. Wood's Botanical Microscope, 





Fig. 1. Microscope Complete, 
Mannfacturer’s price, post paid $2.50. Mailed ss a 
premium for 1 Jounnat subscriber, or for 4 Compan- 
10N or 2 InstrTUTE subscriptions, 


This is really a good instrument for scientific 
research, popular instruction, and practical util- 
ity. It consists of 12 parts, viz.: 2 Lenses, A, 
of different powers, a Diaphragm and a Vulcan- 
ized Rubber Case, which constitute the magni- 
fying part as seen open and closed in Figures 2 
and 3. The remaining parts are theU pright,C, the 
stand, E, the Springs or Clasps, DD, two Glass 
Slides, F, a Mirror I, and two Dissecting Instru- 
ments, all enclosed in a handsome case. The 
Stand part is made ef brass, heavily plated. 

A Microscope is uséful in proportion as it in- 
creases the capacity to see small things clearly. 
For instance, an insect which appears to be 
without form and no larger than a mite, when 
examined under Woop's BoTaNIcaL MIcro- 
SCOPE, is seen to be as exquisitely formed and 
as delicately colored as any of its larger species. 
The skin upon # person’s facc and hands ap- 
pears to be almost as rough asthe hide of a 
rhinoceros. The various parts of flowers are 
so much enlarged as to exhibit varied attrac- 
tions, which only Infinite skill could have plan- 
ned and executed. Indeed it enables any one 
to see in the most familiar objects new forms 
and beauties, which are amusing, entertaining 
and instructive. ‘ 

A DouBLe INSTRUMENT.—I1st. Wood's isa 
complete Botanical Microscope, including stand, 
dissecting apparatus, reflector, etc. 2d. The 
part containing the lenses and diaphragm, when 
used separately, is the best Pocket Magnifier 
ever produced, and should be the constant ¢om- 
penicn of every member of the family. The 

lenses and diaphragm are turned together in 








2g. 
No. 19, Manufacturer's price, (for tne Magni- 
fier alone,) $1.25, Mailed as a premium for 1 Iy- 
STITUTE or 2 COMPANION subscribers. 
The iwo lenses of this magnifier are warranted 
to be fully equal in power to any popular three lens 
instrument, 


Can’t Afford todo without It, 





Fig. 3, Magnifier Closed. 

Among the various other considerations 
which should render it indispensable to every 
person, we enumerate the following : 

lst. By enlarging the vision, it enlarges one’s 
appreciation of the Creator < 1d of his attributes. 

2d. It cultivates a love of the beautiful and 
the good. 

3d. It opens up to us an infinite variety of 
natural curiosities, the »bs2rvation of which as 
a pastime affords unbounded enjoyment, with 
the acquisition of most useful knowledge. 

4th. It will aid in detecting and destroying 
the eggs of small insects which prey upon 
plants and domestic animals. 

5th. It will aid the student in the study of 
natural history, and is the most useful instru- 
ment manufactured for such purpose. Indeed 
there is hardly any department of science in 
which a student can hope to reach emineuco 
without a familiarity with the Microscope. 

6th. It will aid in detecting impurities in 
seeds, and the adulteration of various articies 
of food.| . 

7th. It is the best detector of counterfeit money. 

8th. It will expose the shoddy material in 
cloth, paper, etc. 

Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary 
Illustrated, gives the correct spelling and pro- 
nunciation of all the principal words in the 
English language and over 250 Jllustrutions; 
also an appendix of foreign words, phrases 
and forms of address. It is by far the most 
complete and perfect work of the kind pub- 
lished, and is an invaluable companion for all 
T5c. Mailed as a premium for one ComPpan- 
ION subscription; or 2 copies as a premium fcr 
one INSTITUTE subscriber. 

Pocket Knives.—No. 21. 

A Pocket Knife is quite indis- ) 

pensable, and no person can at- Me 
ford to carry a poor one. No, 

1 is a substantial, four bladed 

lady’s knife with ivory handles. No. 2isa 
four bladed knife suitable for either gentlemen 
or boys—see illustration. It has fine ivory 
handles, and is substantial and finely finished. 
Kither knife will be mailed free as a premium. 

The Perfection Corset combines the Tam- 
pico front of the cele-,_ 
brated Warner Improv. “1/' 
ed Health Corset, with 4! \ 
the sides and back of 
the Flexible Hip Cor- 
set. The perfection 
Corset also includes 
Shoulder Straps which 
are not shown in the 
illustration. The fact 
that this corset was 
awarded the highest 













f, 
i 
Medal over all Ameri- \ 


can competitors at the I 

Paris Exposition, recommends it to every 19. 
who wishes to secure the very best. As wiild 
observed, the bones over the hips are inserted 
in nearly a lorzontal position to correspond 
with the ribs of the body. This construction 
prevents severe strain across the | ones and 
obviates the possibility of breaking down over 
the hips, while it at the same time produces a 
perfect fitting corset so comfortable that a lady 
can lie down in it with ease, so flexible that it 
yields readily to every movement of the body 
and which is yet so firm that it gives the desir- 
ed support at all points. The Improved Tar- 
pico Busts are perfectly soft and flexiie, and 
yet so elastic that they will retain their “ natr- 
ral” shape until the corsets are worn ott. 
Price $2.00. Mailed as a premium for 1 Jour- 
NAL and 1 COMPANION subscription, for 2 Is- 
STITUTES, or for 4 ComMPANION subscriptions. 
The waist measure, or the size of corset desir- 
ed must accompany every order. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.,' 





Fig. 1, separated in Fig. 2, and felded within 
case in Fig, 3. , 
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No. IV. 

The Programme having been fixed upon, the time prop- 
®rly divided among the several classes, it should not be de- 
viated from’ without strong reasons. If the teacher be- 
‘comes interested in a class, he forgets about the quick 
passage of the minutes and encroaches upon the time of 
the succeeding class ; or he purposely detained a class to 
finish some explanation. To permit this, will destroy the 
order and usefulness of a school. The teacher must be 
inflexible ; when the time arrives for the recitation to close 
let him stop and assign the succeeding lesson and then di- 
miss the class even in the midst ofa sentence. It isa 
good plan to have each pupil copy the programme and 
keep it in his desk ; it will be found that no small mterest 
will be taken in it. And the teacher can go farther and 
appoint a pupil to watch the programme and strike the call- 
bell at the proper time. I have knowna large room of 
150 pupils in which the bell was struck by the monitor, it 
being placed on his desk even in the midst of a sentence ; 
the teachers were then enabled to give their own time i 
the recitation. Ofcourse there should be a click in plain 
view of the pupils, and a call bell; this latter as well as a 
hand bell can be purchased and owned by the teacher if 
necessary. Let us suppose the teacher to have selected 
the programme proposed in the last Instrruts ; his proced- 
ure will be as follows: The hand-bell should be rung at 
8.40 to bring all the pupils into the room. The teacher 
(ard monitors if necessary) should stand near the door to 
see that each pupil used the scraper and matas he enters, 
The conversation that was allowed before the ringing of 
the bell will cease ; every effortis made to hang up hats 
and other garments and arrange the books promptly and 
quietly. At 8.50 (no waiting for all to become quiet) 
strike the call-bell and proceed to the opening exercises. 
These being finished, give such direction as may be need- 
ed and then, without calling out a class by name strike 
the bell for the class to rise and again for it to pass to the 
recitation seat ; when the recitation is finished, strike the 
bell for the class to rise and again for its dismissal. In this 
manner let the classes succeed each other. 

It will be well to stop a few moments before the close 
of a recitation in order to assign the succeeding lesson and 
for explanations. Hence every recitation will be a little 
shorter than the programme-time. Besides it is necessary 
to have a minute or so for attending to the ventilation, the 
heat, to answer questions, or for singing. Some teachers 
make a practice of singing as each class is passing to its seats; 
it adds variety and beauty to the scene and cannot be too 
much commended. 

The teacher may find it necessary to impress the order 
of the classes as well as the proper method of going to and 
from the recitation seat by suitable “ drills.” To do this, 
either write the pregramme on the blackboard or have the 
pupils copy it on their slates ; then strike the bell for the 
first class to rise, and then signal it to pass to the recita- 
tion bench and then signal it to sit. If done correctly, at 
once strike the bell (as for the close of the recitation) for 
the rising of the class, and return it to its place. In the 
same way proceed with the succeeding classes. An hour 
or two each day spent in this way doing the first week will 
remove rawness, accustom the pupils to move in small 
masses, teach thecode ef signals and then become habituate 
to acknowledge the authority and command of the 
teacher. 

The teacher should never use his voice when some other 
signal can be substituted. The light sound of the call- 
bell is better, far better than to name a class and command 
it to take its place for recitation. A great deal might be 
said on this subject, but it will be omitted here!and found 
in another place. A single illustration will, however, be 
given of the value of training pupils to follow a code of 
signals. 

The pupils of the public schools of New York city are 
trained to obey a series of signals for leaving the building, 
to be employed in case of fire. A fire broke out ins room 
unexpectedly. The Principal was summoned. He inspect- 
ed the cause and returned to his desk and gave the first 


signal. Without a word being spoken, évery one of the 
600 pupils rose, and in a certain order filed ont, passed 
down two flights of stairs and into the yard, the class where 
the fire began, passing out last into the main room. All 
this was done in less than four minutes, The fire was then 
extinguished and the pupils returned, and none but those 
in the room knew there was a fire. 

The economy of time that may be effected by a well- 
based code of signals is another point to be considered. But 
to accomplish this, the pupils must be trained to follow 
each sound with promptness and quietness. Suppose it 
to be recess and that the “teacher has four rows of desks 
and two pupils at each seat—or eight rows of pupils. Let 
him determine the order in which the exit shall be made— 
and write it on the blackboard 1+3 ; 5+7; 6+8; 2+4, we 
will suppose, for to-day (yesterday it may have been 6+3 ; 
7+2, etc.—the figures denoting the rows, numbering from 
the left.) The pupils see this, and without a word, when 
the first signal is struck the rows indicated by 1 and 3 rise 
and stand erect, looking straight forward; a slight move- 
ment of the hand or of the head starts the first row and the 
other follows ; before these are out the signal is given for 
the next two and they follow jn an unbroken line, ete. To 
bring them in properly, let thé hend-bell or gong be struck. 
This will cause them to fall into a row or column ; then the 
call-bell will be struck and they will pass in and take their 
seats; to assist the forming into columns a monitor may be 
appointed. 

I live been somewhat particular in respect to these de- 
tails in order to aid the inexperienced teacher. I have 
aimed to show that—1, there must be a well devised Pro- 
gramme distributing the time properly among the various 
classes, and that it must be inflexibly followed. 2—that 
the pupils must be made acquainted with it and be drilled 
to know the succession of classes and to follow the code of 
signals that directs the various movements. 3—That the 
order of the school room is largely dependent on the un- 
swerving fidelity of the teacher to the “ order of his exer- 
cises.” 
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Defects of our Schools. 


The ‘schools are subjected to severe criticism, some of 
which is just, and some has no better foundation than a 
fauit finding spirit. The fact stands plain and prominent 
however that the public is dissatisfied. The results of our 
educational efforts have really disappomted. This conclu- 
sion is reached in whatever way the attempt is made to 
reach a conclusien, whether we approach it from the stand- 
point of the pupil, of the parent or of the teacher. The 
pupil is not what he should be, with the advantages he 
possesses or is supposed to have. The parents feel proud 
of the buildings, the apparatus, but in too many cases they 
are dissatisfied with theschool. It would be difficult for 
them to state what is the objectionable feature, perhaps, 
but they feel that the results are altogether inadequate. The 
teachers, when they speak unbiassed, do not hesitate to 
express a want of confidence in the system of which they 
are a part. 

It is believed that these statements are not too broadly 
made ; that in many towns, villages and cities the reverse 
is the case—is freely admitted—cheerfully, gladly admit- 
ted ; the reason of which will be shown further on. 

The present form of the schools is not a development of 
the original idea. The first plan was that the people of a 
town or portion of the country should unite simply asa 
club to support a teacher; that teacher was selected by 
the leading citizens, the best people; the minister, the 
physician, the lawyer examined him, measured him and 
inspected his work. He was paid by a rate-bill, of which 
each parent bore a part. In the course of time theschoo's 
were made free and the teacher paid by a land tax. To 
most persons this last seems to have been the great and 
decisive change ; but another, reaching farther and enter- 
ing into the heart and soul of the school, accompanied it. 
When the free school law went into operation the selec- 
tion of the managers of the schools was made by the bal- 
lot. The plan of universal suffrage was applied to the ma- 





chinery of the free schools, and it has been propelled by it 





ever since. No longer do the minister, the physician, 
the lawyer, the learned and the thoughtful of the locality 
made up a board to select teachers; in fact this class of peo- 
ple, for various reasons, have little at present to do with 
the schools; the effect has been far-reaching and disas- 
trous. The certainty felt by so many, that universal suf- 
frage was to cure all ills, has given way to doubt at least. 
It is dawning on the minds of a good many that the edu- 
cation of the children cannot be managedon the same 
principles as the mending of highways and bridges. 

It will be apparent upon considering the matter carefu lly 
that the power of the schools depends solely upon the 
Teacher. A good teacher will have a good school. As 
the teacher is, so is the school.” The material on which 
the teacher operates is susceptible to the slightest influen- 
ces. Stand up before aclearmirror and let your breath 
fall on it ; mark the result ; childhood is far more impressible, 
There has been a radical mistake made and persisted in, 
of supposing that any one who possessed a given amount 
of knowledge could rraon. This test of scholarship, alone, 
set up by the Ballot, has been applied, and the results are 
before us. But these results have been intensified a thou- 
sand fold by the political powers that attempt to apply 
the test of scholarship. 

What is the practical method of selecting a teacher? 
First, there is an authority that declares that the amount of 
knowledge possessed by the would-be teacher is sufficient 7 
there is next an authority that selects—one out of the 
many applicants. If this were the best, the results would 
be less disastrous ; but there are many political, pecuniary, 
geographical, theological or personal influences that will de- 
feat such an attempt. The main question is frequently not 
raised at all. Universal suffrage carries on the schools, 
Scarcely, a school (beginning with New York city, where 
no one can get an appointment without “ influence, " to the 
most distant country district,) but gets its teacher by means 
that absolutely prevent his being the best that could have been 


secured, 
The grand defect, then, of our school system is that it fails 


to get the best teachers ; other defects, want of good build- 
ings, text books and apparatus might be endured, but this 
goes to the vital part—for the teacher is the school. 

Thr tendency is to organize the schools too highly—this 
is aserious defect. Children donot go to school solely to 
learn a certain amount of knowledge; they go to be molded 
as to habits, information, culture, and aspiration manhood 
and womanhood, as well as to obtain certain facts. In oppo- 
sition to this they are put into a grade whore they go from 
page 100 to page 200 (no more, no less) the quick, the slow, 
the sharp, the dull all moving at the same pace. Their mem- 
ories are daily exercised, so that when they are finally guag- 
ed they are found full or only partly so, or empty. This plan 
causes the teacher to consider himself as a crammer; in com- 
mon language ne “ coaches” the pupil. 

But there are more that have no organization at all; 
they goon at hap-hazard; the teachers succeed each other 
atintervals of a few months; neither has had any experi- 
ence , neither knows what the other has done. The pub- 
lic mind has gradually become misinformed as to the mis- 
sion and qualtiication of the teacher, It now rates him (in 
the country) with the farm hands (in the city with the 
salesmen. It is claimed that this has arisen mainly from the 
fatal defect at the outset which names any one a teacher who 
has amemory sufficiently strong to acquire a moderate quan- 
tity of knowledge. Our schools will never be schools until 
that has a sufficient remedy. 
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Educational Reform. 


Where shall this reform begin? In what? when? by 
whom? where, in whom, in what and by whom should it 
not begin? The work of education never has reached, and 
probably never will reach, absolute perfection. The times 
and the needs thereof change with the revolving years, and 
matters educational change with them. The most grati- 
fying sign of reform is seen in the willingness of educators 
to point out evils and errors in their own work and to 
suggest remedies therefor. They are not a separate class, 
possessed of class privileges, and influenced by elass jeal- 
ousy, and class obstinacy. Rather, are they the represent= 
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atives of all classes, influenced by theJhope of universal 
good, and laboring for the general welfare of mankind. 
Who tries to sow in youthful minds and hearts the seed of 
purity, of patriotism, of true manhood and womanhood, of 
love, of charity and ot universal brotherhood? None more 
than the teachers in our public and private schools. If 
they ask that salaries be raised, it is that more means, bet- 
ter aids, and surer helps may be possessed by them for 
accomplishing their noble aims, If they ask that profes- 
sional schools be established by the commonwealth, it is 
that they may be succeeded in their labors by better teach- 
ers, and that the coming generations may feel none of the 
errors and weaknesses of the present. They ask thata 
better scholarship ; a more natural method of teaching— 
one more philosophical and successful than their own,— 
and a keener insight into the secrets of nature and ot hu- 
man nature be placed at the disposal of the future boy and 
girl, and all this for the glory and welfare of the individual, 
of the state, and of the nation. 

If methods fail in producing desired results, if means are 
inadequate to expected ends ; if systems produce unnatu- 
ral or evil influences, or if the tools of the mechanic mar 
the expected beauty of the products, none discover and 
point out and seek to remedy these defects sooner than the 
teachers themselves. 

Is not ihis a hopeful sign? Is there not in this a source 
of comfort and gratification to all who wish well to our 
future citizens and our future republic? If political parties 
were only possessed of this internal system of purification, 
reform and improvement, we might predict the dawn of 

the millenium. If any one doubts this assertion, he can 

have ample proof of its correctness by attending any teach- 
ers’ convention, county, state or national, where he will 
discover teachers engaged in the labor of examining our 
systems of education, in pointing out serious or even trivial 
defects, and in honestly suggesting practical changes for 
the better. This work is not left to members in the “ op- 
position,” but is heartily and conscientiously undertaken 
by the members of the profession whose labors are to be 
reformed, and whose methods are to be improved. 

Again ; this reform, whenever asked for, hoped for, pray- 
ed for, or labored for, brings with it increased study and 
work on the part of the reformer, without increased re- 
ward, and promises benefit only to the children in the 
schools. In this the reformers-are entirely unselfish. 

We have then, as a constant factor in this question, this 
willingness and eagerness for improvement in the ranks of 
the very profession whose methods and means are to be 
reformed. Let a real teacher, not a make-shift, see a new 
truth, or discover a new way to illumine an old truth, or 
be told of an error in his system and of a way to eradicate 
the error, and none more willingly, thankfully, gladly than 
he will seize upon and use this new truth or this new light; 
no patent will be asked forthe improved process. The 
misfortune is that all who are in the teachers’ profession 
are not of the profession, Herein lies the great impedi- 
ment in the way of educational progress, Interlopers, 
loungers, loafers,, spongers get positions as teachers, and 
what else than failure can be expected of their work, or 
rather of their inability to work? Whose fault is this? 
How may this evil be reformed? 


For instance: no person is worthy of a position in any 
profession, who cares not enough for that profession to take 
and to study its literature, including the weekly, monthly 
and quarterly publications thereof, not to speak of those 
works which from time to time come from the brains of 
acknowledged leaders. Would any lawyer, any doctor, 
any minister, any editor hope to retain or obtain an hon- 
orable standing in his calling, if his mental resources were 
not renewed and strengthened by food drawn from the 
storehouses of the world of producers around him and 
above him? Surely not. But “of the 30,000 teachers in 
the Empire State, less than 7,000 take educational papers " 
That is to say, less than 25 per cent. of the teachers of the 
State of New York are so little interested in their work, so 
little ambitious of improvement and advancement that they 
read no paper devoted to educational progress and improve- 
ment! Can it be wondered at that failure will overtake 
the labors of such workers, and that a stigma will be cast 
on their calling by their criminal negligence? In my 
county, so far as I now can judge, nearly 33 per cent, of 
the teachers take school journals. In some counties we 
are told, from fifty to one hundred teachers, at institutes, 
subscribe for professional journals, and in rare instances 
every teacher in a county take such literature. What of 
it? The ideal teacher is supposed to put himself abreast 
of all educational movements of his age, and he does this 





through institutes and educational as well general literature. 
And the live teachers hold out the finger of scorn toward 
their lazy, laggard, indifferent companions, as was done by 
A. A. H. D., in this journal, December 7th, page 8. Two 
years ago not a half dozen teachers in my county were 
subscribers to the journals of our profession. In examina- 
tions, upon visits, upon occasional meetings, in season and 
out of season, gt the institute, and through the columns of 
the county paper they are asked the question, “ what pro- 
fessional journals do you take and read? And the fact is 
constantly pressed upon their attention that it is a mark of 
professional sin to take no educational magazine. Such 
teachers, committing this sin, deserve no place in this call- 
ing, and rapidly drop out because of their failure in the 
school-room. <A law allowing them to teach only after 
obtaining a certificate and subscribing for a good education- 
al paper would not reach the evil. Such legislation would 
help the paper, but it could not make the subscriber read 
his paper. A deeper and more searching inspection proves 
this evil, and in time the sufferer drops out of the ranks. 
But, alas! it is after his bungling work has been done that 
this final result is reached. 

O! teachers of our land! awake to the honor, to the 
glory, to the serenity of a satisfied conscience, to the feel- 
ing of renewed energies and quickening life-powers, which 
come from full acknowledgement of all claims of your pro- 
fession which stands by the side cf the christian ministry 
in its responsibilities, in its influence, in its power and 
glory and honor. Kansas. 
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Lenox Valley School. 





By Joun R. Dennis. 


CHAPTER II. 
The school was in fine order; pitchers filled with purple 


lilacs stood on the teacher’s table and in the wingows ; 
nearly all the girls had on white aprons, and the boys had 
their hair combed as neatly as on Sunday. Margaret met 
Squire Seymour, who headed the Trustees, and the minie- 
ter, and gave them chairs near her desk, the people sat in 
Mr. Townsend's dining-room chairs, borrowed for the oc- 
easion. When all was quiet the minister rose and said, 
“Let vs pray,” and every head was bowed. The prayer 
was mainly for the teacher and the scholars; and, as was 
the custom then, he prayed a personal prayer. It was that 
the children would “mind and know that they pleased 
their Creator by so doing; that they might learn what 
their Creator had sent them into, the world for.” The 
teacher was spoken of, “one who had an important respon- 
sibility, who had had no experience and therefore greatly 
needed Divine grace.” As he put it, the one who ad ex- 
perience could get along without help of Divine grace, a 
somewhat unorthodox doctrine, as the Squire remarked on 
the way home. 

Then Squire Seymour rose to speak to the audience. He 
was a rugged old gentleman, who had been to the Legisla- 
ture, had been Supervisor from time immemorial, and gen- 
erally was a pillar of strength in Lenox valley. His head 
shook somewhat, but it was from the tea or tobacco he 
used rather too plentifully. He wore a pair of silver spec- 
tacles, and held the case in his right hand to gesture with. 
He was well-known to the children and held in awe by 
them. No event of any magnitude was transacted without 
him ; he occupied the principal post at every wedding, and 
was marshal at every funeral. He was worthy of the honor 
he received. The school had ever obtained marked attention 
from him; he visited it whenever passing, even if he only 
looked into the dour; he was truant-officer also; if a boy 
was seen by him in the street whom the Squire believed 
should be in school, he received a reprimand he did not. 
easily forget. 

Although without much learning he was an educated 
man—a self-educated halo surrounded him. He had seen 
poverty and severe labor, and from his stand-point education 
was agreat help to succeed by. This was his constant 
theme. “Children,” said he, ‘I feel proud of our school. 
It has a good name and I want to have that good name 
kept. We have got you a new teacher, and we think a 
good one. She says she luves to teach and that is neces 
sary; for no one can do it well who don’t love it. I hope 
you are all going to try harder than ever. There are some 
here (here he looked at a boy who had been gradually 
sinking in reputation—Charles Cook, a large, black-haired 
and black-eyed boy, the son of the widow of a tavern- 
keeper at one end of the district), there are some here who 
haven't tried as hard as they might. They will be sorry 
enough one of these days when it is too late.” And the 





old Squire shook his head and a tear dropped from his eye. 
The minister, shook his head too; and an awe spread over 
the scholars and a resolve was made that they would “turn 
out well.” “But I was going to tell you alittle story.’ 
Here the scholars brightened up, for the Squire, like most 
great men, couched profound wisdom in short stories. “It 
is about a boy I read of He lived away in Ohio; that isa 
great ways off, boys. Ihave been there. Well, he deter- 
mined to be a store-keeper and he worked hard and saved 
his money until he had five hundred dollars. That isa 
great deal of money, but you can all get as much if you 
work hard and save your money. Well this young man 
went to school all he could, and learned how to do the busi- 
ness, and finally, he determined to start off for himself. 
Somewhere he had read that every succcssful man had a 
motto—a something he remembers and holds to. And 
boys, it is a good thing to have a motto. Now this young 
man had no father and mother to help him; he knew he 
must depend on his own exertions, so he chose this motto, 
“ Root, little pig, or die.” Andhe put it ina book. Well, 
he went with his $500 to New York city to buy some 
goods for a store he was going to start. And in the book 
he put down the names of the goods he wanted. He ap- 
plied to a merchant for goods; he wanted to buy a thous- 
and dollars worth. The merchant saw he was a young 
man, a stranger, and had but $500, he thought he was 
presumptuous; but he looked to see what kind of goods 
the young man wanted and he saw that he understood bis 
business, and he began to feel different; and turning the 
book over he saw his name ‘ William Smith, Akron, O,” 
and then the motto ‘Root, little pig, or die,’ and so he 
sold him the goods. Now, children, if you want to succeed 
you must make an effort and you must persevere.” 

When the Squire sat down, Mr. Curtis rose, but his speech 
was a homily and made but little impression. The scholars 
were all saying to themselves, “ Root, little pig, or die,” 
and even Miss Harrington caught herself saying the home- 
ly proverb so many times unconsciously, that she smiled 
to herself and set a watch on her thoughts. 

The stranger introduced himself as one deeply interested 
in schools, and made some remarks suitable to such a 
character. He was, it appeared, a photographer who had 
taken a room atasmall village in the adjoining district 
where the riv.r was turning the busy spindles of a cotton 
factory. He was a dark-haired man, tall and self-possessed, 
about thirty-five years of age, and had evidently traveled a 
great deal. He was the first that recited poetry to the 
scholars and they listened curiously but not understand- 
ingly. The teacher and the clergyman, however, took in 
the sense of the poem, but, oh! so differently. To one it 
was a placid statement of a profound fact—the fact of the 
Universe; to the other it was a mysterious hand that stir- 
red the depths of her soul, she could not say how or why: 


But Nature in due course of time cence more 
Shall put on her beauty and her bloom. 
She leaves those objects to a slow decay, 
That what we are and have been may be known. 


One lesson a'ways Jet us here divide 

Taught both by what she shows and what conceals 
Never to blend our pleasvre or our pride 

With sorrow for the merest thing that feels.” 

He sat down, having touched his audience so differently 
from the unimaginative Squire! Evidently he had spec- 
ulated much on man and his relation to the material world ; 
the other had only seen him acting under certain demands 
to be a goed citizen and father. The children saw the 
color come and go on Margaret's cheek, they saw the 
brightning eye of the clergyman, and by the stirrings of 
their own hearts they knew that some magnetic agency 
was at work but that was all. They felt chat Prof. Rich- 
ards was an uncommon gentleman somehow, and vastly 
different from those they had seen. Some of the parents 
thought they saw a likeness to Mr. Willis and surmised he 
was from Vermont; cthers doubted the good of talking in 
such “ flowing language.” 

Margaret read her “ Essay on Education” with more 
hesitation than she expected. She had known from her 
experience in the Albany school that men of the kind of 
culture portrayed in Prof. Richards existed in the world, 
but she had never met them; he was more like the char- 
acters described by the novelists. How her plain sentences 
would harmonize with this man's thought was her sole 
question. 

“Education is to fit us for this world and the next, and 
so all should be educated. There are those who would 
have only those educated who have aptness to lerrn, but 
this is far from right, on the contrary those who seem to 
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have less ability need the more care. The difference be- 
tween the uncivilized nations and ours is wholly due to 
education. The poorest person should have the best edu- 
cation to fit him for his poverty if he must be poor, or to 
become rich if that is his destiny.” 

Thus, and much more did this enthusiastic creature say 
in behglf of education. 
over the theme so long that it was a part of herself. 

The minister felt it was necessary to qualify some of her 
expressions and so he rose and said: “ Your teacher has 
given us some good ideas about education. But you must 
remember that God makes his creatures to differ and, for 
unscrutable reasons he places some in such circumstances 
that they cannot with all the advantages of the world be- 
come like others; and besides they have no taste for it. 
You know the Bible says “the wind bloweth where it 
listeth."§ 

“And,” said the Squire, “I never would educate any 
one against his well. There was Ledekiah Raymond you 
know ; his father would have him educated when he want- 
ed to become a machinist, and he is a shiftless lawyer and 
drunk halfhis time.” Prof. Richards rose next and said: 
“Men and women have different temperaments; there are 
some that are in harmony with Nature; she is an open 
book to them; others only consider the earth as a feeding 
and sleeping place. Besides, we inherit tendencies. I am 
sure I feel my grandfather's hand is in mine; he was an 
artist, and I love to paint; then tool find I am charmed 
with music. 

“* Blithe sounds unheard by common ear, are ringing in 
my brain.’ That comes from my mother who was a fine 
singer. And solI have no doubt a dozen ancestors are 
struggling in me.” 

These sentim nts were new to Lenox valley and formed 
the closing part of the inaugurating ceremonies. The 
children sung a song and were then dismissed for a recess. 
The carriages were filled, and departed, the boys took Mr. 
Townsend's chairs home on their heads; Prof. Richards 
left his card on the desk and went away last. 

Margaret was left for a few moments alone. She could 
not have easily described her emotion. She was excited 
with the events of the morning it is true, but a new train 
of thoughts had entered her mind. She felt herself like a 
mist that is moved hither and thither by the wind; nor 
was there a firm consistency in self-hood. She wondered 
how she looked, and went to tie closet in the corner and 
looked in the little square mirror. She was not a hand- 
some girl she knew, but there was something about her 
face that gave the looker on satisfaction—she was not dis- 
pleased with her countenance. A high forehead, brown 
hair, brown eyes, with a strong and intense look, cheeks 
somewhat flushed, a good mouth—yes, she was not an un- 
worthy member of the sisterhood of fairwomen. A sigh 
stole from her lips. But, she could pursue no further the 
train ot thoughts that was then started, for the scholars 
come in from the recess, Mary French was the first, she ran 
up to Margaret and said: 

“Wasn't Prof. Richardslovely? What a splendid man! 
Won't you go down with us to have your picture taken?” 

“Perhaps; but not to-day.” 

When these events occurred it wasa wonderful thing to 
have your picture taken ona silver plate; and men of no 
small culture had learned the art and went from town to 
town. Some accumulated small fortunes as well as distinc 
tion. 

School-work began. The pupils were silent and thought- 
ul They watched the new teacher—her every move- 
ment and wondered at her dignity and self-possession. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 

Tae Aroric Expeprrion.—The Eothen arrived, August 
9, at Depot Island, in Hudson Bay, in command of Captain 
Schwatka. He says: Depot Island is about half way be- 
tween Cape Fullerton and the mcuth of Chesterfield Inlet. 
and that shore, about one hundred miles in length, is very 
poorly surveyed, if it can be said to be surveyed at all. On 
the Admiralty chart it is represented as an almost straight 
line dotted with a few islands, while in sight at this place 
alone I find two inlets from ten to thirty feet in depth. I 
shall survey this during ‘the unsuing autumn or winter. 
When I meet the missing lachilla (the tribe that informed 
Capt. Barry that Franklin was dead) should our route take 
us to King William Land, I shall go by way of Chester- 
field Inlet, Quolch River, across to Back’s Fish River and 
thence down it}to the island; should it take us to Boothia 
or in that directisn, I shall go by Roe’s Welcome, Repulse 
Bay. ete.—the old route of Rae to the Melville Peninsula. 





It was evident she had brooded | 98° 





I desire very much to be able to return so as to survey 
rom Igloolik along the eastern coast of Fox Channel. The 
natives’ accounts would show that the northern portion of 
this channel expands rapidly, forming an immense bay 
connected to Hudson Bay by the Fox Channel, with the 


Gulf of Boothia by the Eury and Hecla Strait. There is a 

a trom this bay to Cumberland Inlet by a river 
to Lake Kennedy, thence by another river flowing east to 
Irvince Inlet (Hall), which empties into Northumberland 
Inlet. This latter passage forms on island out of the Meta 
Incognito Land. 


f; Golden Thoughts. 


(One to be written on the blackboard each morning to be learned and 
copied by the pupils), 

“ Doing well has something more in it than the mere 
fulfilling of a duty.”—Dana. 

“ Never speak anything for a truth which you know or 
believe to be false.”—Hate. 

“The present moment;is all we have to do with, in any 
sense ; the past is irrecoverable ; the future is uncertain ; 
nor is it fair to burden one moment with the weight of 
another.” 

“ To be a gentleman does not depend upon the tailor or 
toilet ; for good clothes are not good habits.” 

“The golden rule contains the very life and soul of po- 
liteness.”’ 

“ No enjoyment, however inconsiderable, is confined to 
the present moment.” 

MAXIMS BY BENJ. FRANKLIN, 

Many foxes grow gray, but few grow good. 

Having been poor is no shame, but being ashamed of 
it, is. 

The wise man draws more advantage from his enemies 
than the fool from his friends. 

Keep conscience clear, then never fear.*’ 

Strive to be the greatest man in yuur country, and you 














may be disappointed ; strive to be the best and you may 
succeed. 

There is no man so bad, but he secretly respects the | 
good. 

Courage would fight, but discretion won't let him. 

We are not so sensible of the greatest health as of the 
least sickness. 

He that by the plow would thrive, himself must either 
hold or drive. 

He that keeps his shop will keep him. 

A good example is the best sermon. 

A quiet conscience rests in thunder, but rest and guilt 
live far asunder. 

He that won't be counseled, can’t be helped. 

Write injuries in dust, benefits .in marble. 

What is serving God? ‘Tis doing good to man. 

He that cannot bear with other people's passions cannot 


govern his own. 
TURKISH PROVERBS, 


Think nought a trifle, though it small appear, 
Sands form the mountain, moments make the year. 

Do good and throw it into the sea; if the fish know it 
not, the Lord will. 

Who fears God need not fear man. 

You'll not sweeten your mouth by saying “ honey.” 

They who know most are oftenest cheated. 

More is learned from conversation than from books. 

A smile may be bright while the heart is sad—the rain- 
bow is beautiful in the air, while beneath is the moving 
of the sea. 

He who betrays another's secret because he has quar- 

eled, with him was never worthy of the name of friend ; 
breach ofkindness will not justify a breach of trust. 
Take this for granted, once for all— 
There is neither Chance nor Fate, 
And: to sit and wait for the sky to fall, 
- Is to wait as the foolish wait. 
The laurel longed for, you must earn— 
It is not of the things men lend; 
And though the lesson be hard to learn, 
The sooner the better, my friend. Auice Carer. 
Think much, speak little, write with care. 


The small courtesies sweeten life; the greater ennoble it. 
—_——__ <g> 


Josh Billings Says: 


The grate weekness ov most people lays in the fakt that 
their nabors kno them better than they kno themselfs. 

Lasting reputashuns are a slo growth. The man who 
wakes up famus sum morning iz quite apt tu go tu bed sum 
night and sleep it all off. 





| preside at the table. 





Friendship dunt appear te be ennything more than a 


bizzness operashun, into which men put a certain amount 
ov capital, and then commence trading upon it. 

Young man, husband yure plezzures; thare iz not only 
more fun but more length to the fun in sucking sider thru 
a straw than drinking it/out ov a four-quart pitcher. 

Beware ov the sli and suspishus kritter, the man who 
knows thare iz going to be a sudden rize in hens’ eggs, and 
kant tell it without taking yu out behind the barn tu whis- 
per it in yure ear. 

I wouldn't give 10 cents a yard for all the pedegree in 
tnis world; if a man haz got a level head on hiz shou'ders, 
and an honest harte in hiz body, he haz got all the pedigree 
I am in search ov. 


———_—__ o-oo —_—___—- 
Fresaman: “ Where shall I find Darwin's works?” Li- 
brarian: “What de you want with Darwin?” Fresh- 


man: “I want his ‘Origin of Species,’ so aa to find out 
something about this finance question.” 

Tne other day a professor of German asked an unregener- 
ate Junior what the gender of a certain noun was. The 
Junior quickly replied, “I think it is neuter, sir. At any 
rate, it is neuter me.” We predict agrand future for that 
Junior. 

Caartes Matnews, the elder, on his return home after 
his visit to America, related to his audiences how one of 
his companions was taken aback. This gentleman found 
great amusement in calling all Americans “ Yankees,” 
“Let me tell you the definition of the word ‘Yankee,’” 
said a citizen to him one day. “When the English first 
came to America, the negroes called them [ Anglais, which 
soon became corrupted into Anglee ; and, at as a matter of 
course, every Englishman in the end was called ‘ Yankee.’”’ 
After that there was nothiug more to say. Here is another 
delicious hit. ‘‘ Jonathan says, ‘There's a sleigh, I guess.’ 
John : ‘You shouldn't say I guess, you know.’ Jonathan : 
‘But you say, you know, I guess.’ John: ‘But if I say 
you know, you say I gues , you know, but I don’t say you 
know, you know.’ ” 

Sir Watrer Scort, in lending a book one day, cautioned 
him to be punctual in returning it. “ This is really neces- 
sary,” said the poet in apology; “ for although many of my 
triends are bad arithmeticians, I ot serve almost all of them 
to be good book-keepers.” 

An adve tisement appeared in an English paper desiring 
a situation for a lady to superintend tlie bousehold and 
It read : “ She is agreeable, becoming, 
careful, desirable, English, facetious, generous, honest, in- 
dustrious, judicious, keen, lively, merry, natty, obedient, 
philosophic, quiet, regular, sociable, tasteful, useful, viva~- 
cious, womanish, Zantippish, youthful, zealous.” Such a 
list of virtues must assuredly have secured her the position 
at once. 

“ Wuart is conscience?" asked a schoolmaster of his 
class, “An inward monitor,” replied a bright little fellow. 
“ And what’s a monitor?” “One of the iron-clads.” 

Tax Bishop of Hereford was examining a school-class the 
other day, and among other things, asked what an average 
was, Several boys pleaded ignorance, but one at last re- 
plied, “It is what a hen lays on.” This answer puzzled 
the Bishop not a little ; but the boy persisted in it, stating 
that he had road it in his little book of facts. He was then 
told to bring the little book, and, on doing so, he pointed 
triumphantly to a paragraph commencing, “‘ The domestic 
hen lays on an average fifty eggs each year. 

“ Inertia,” said one of the brightest Boston boys in reci- 
tation the other day, “is that property of matter by which 
it cannot go unless it is stopped.” 

“Tur bey at the head of the class will state what were 
the Dark Ages of the world.” Boy hesitates. “Next. 
Master Biggs, can you tell me what the Dark Ages were?” 
“T guess they were the ages before spectacles were in- 
vented!” 

“Wuat can you say of the second law of thought?” 
“Tt cannot both be and not be. For example, this door 
must be either shut or open. It can't be both shut and 
open.” “Gsve an illustration.” ‘“ Well, take the case of 
another door.” 

Rowianp Hm, when at college, was remarkable for the 
frequent wittiness of his observations. In a conversation 
on the powers of the letter H, in which it was no ietter, but 
asimple aspiration or breathing ; Rowland took the opposite 
side of the question and insisted on ite being to all intents 
and purposes a letter, and concluded by observing that, if 
it were not, it was a very serious affair to him as it would 
occasion his being ilJ all the days of his iife. 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER 28, 1878. 


"This paper may y fall into the hands of some one not a sub- 
scriber, as we endeavor to reach such by sending out extra 
copies. We beg him carefully to consider: 

1, That no teacher can do justice to his pupils without a 
thoughtful study of the principles and practice of Edu- 
cation—the main themes of this paper; the truly illumin- 
ated minds asks for “more light "—the dying words of , 
the great Goethe 

2. That the views and methods of the most successful 
educators in the country are found in its pages; and 
they are indespensable to one who aims to be a first class 
teacher. 

3. That the expenditure of four cents a week will be a 
real economy—for you will be better prepared, more 
energetic and attractive as a teacher, and every pupil un- 
de r your ‘charge will feel it. 

















Carirorsia.—It is no amen thing to have to record 
that there are men base enough to sell, and flunkeys mean 
enough to buy lists of questions in onder to get a certificate 
to teach. What teachers! The system is bad, for it gives 
a chance to these people, but even if defective, what shall 
be said of those who have availed themselves of its de- 
fects. Here we say again, what we shall say over and 
over again if our life is spared, the system is not con- 


. structed so as to get the best Teacher. 


— ~_—eoo----—— 

The Journat is the firm friend of teachers and of educa- 
tional progress, deserves the hearty cooperation of the 
teachers. Let those who are subscribers extend our sub- 
scription list ; let those in arrears promptly remit; let those 


who have aren or ideas send them on. 
a. 


Wira this Renker ends the Eighth year of the Journat. 
We think our subscribers will agree that for $2.00 there 
has been full value received. Put the reading matter into 
book form and it would make eight to ten volumes of 300 
pages each. The intrinsic value of this matter to the teach- 
eris immense. We shall make the Journat more attrac- 
tive and useful than ever before ; our constant aim is to 
render it of the eighest possible value to the teachers. We 
shall advocate a liberal and just treatment of the teachers, 
as the keynote to the whole situation ; we shall in all ways 
possible proclaim honor and respect and proper remuner- 
ation to the teachers. 





Tuere are at least three great classes of teachers—view- 
ed from one standpoint. A majority at present of the 
300,000 who perform that work in so aimless and irrespon- 
sible a way that much of the efficiency it might have 1s 
wasted. They are not posted ; they have good talents and 
in many cases the materials for robust and useful teachers ; 
but they are unconscious of the real work they are at- 
tempting to do. Few of this class read an educational paper, 
for they have no craving for any more perfect knowledge; 
they teach for to-day only. There is another class—the 
business teachers ; they say “ we come into this thing to 
make money ;” they don’t believe in any “ science in edu- | 7 
ucation ;” they don’t attead any association, vote them 








humbugs (unless they can get an office.) This class is 
rapidly increasing, and rapidly lowering the tone of educa- 
tion. They rarely take an educational paper—“ have no 
time to read it ;” if they take it criticise it, because it does 
not “ pitch into” the Board of Education or superintendent. 
They would have an educational paper made on the model 
of the Sun. Then there are educators, the salt that realiy 
gives flavor to the mass. These need not necessarily be 
Principals, with a handsome salary, they are quite as likely 
to be at work in some quiet district}school. But whoever 
they are or wherever, they are working with a “ sad 
sincerity.” They recognize the fact that their manners, 
their examples, their lives and they themselves are models 
whether they will or no. These persons hunger to do 
justice to their realms. They are in the attitude a true 
pupil is in—desirous of more light. They take an educa- 
tional journal of necessity, They will not miss a single 
number. 
If parents—to which would you send your children ? 





NEW YORK CITY. 


Grammar Sonoot No. 10.—The late firein this school 
created quite an excitement, and believing the way it was 
managed might be interesting, our reporter visited the 
school and interviewed the Teachers. Miss Dorsch, the 
teacher in the class-room when the fire took place, cheer- 
fully gave a clear account of the particulars. It seems that 
the register in which the fire occurred had not been clean- 
ed foreleven years, and there was quite a deposit of dust. 
About 9.30 in the morning one ofthe boys asked permis- 
sion to stand on the register—-his request was ranted, but 
he had not been there two minutes when he raised his 
hand and said “ Miss Dorsch, there is fire here.” She look- 
ed and saw the flames beginning to rise from the floor and 
sent for Mr. Williamson ; he promptly came and shut the 
register and then left theeroom, closing the door. He 
sounded the alarm to get’ ready for dismissal and all the 
boys filed out to a march played on the piano, Miss Dorsch’s 
class last, so that the cause of dismissal might not be known. 
The whole school was dismissed in four minutes and not 
over four persons in the school knew of the fire until it 


; was over with. The Principal and his assistants well de- 


served the commendation which they received from the 
Board of Education. 


GramMMaR Scnoo. No. 8—On the same day of the 
fire at No. 10, there was a small one, next door to Noe. 8. 
It was understood by the scholars that the smoke was 
caused by the pulling down of an old chimney next door, 
and thus a panic prevented. Meanwhile the flame was 
extinguished. This school is constantly increasing in at- 
tendance. Mr. Maguire is a young man full of life and 
energy, and is determined that his School shall rank with 
the number ones, We are glad to say that he is meeting 
with success in his work. All departments of No. 8 are 
managed on sound principles; for the Principals have cour- 
age and spirit, and will not have “ poor sticks” of teachers 
thrust on them. 

We publish a copy of the letter received by Superin- 
tendent Kiddle, announcing the fact thathe received high 
honor in France on account of his labors in the education- 
al feld. 

166 Boulevard Mont Parnasse, 
Paris, Dec. 6, 1878. 

Dear Sir : In recognition of your eminent merits as an 
educational administrator, and especially as editor of the 
“Cyclopedia of Education,” which was one of the most 
valuable contributions to our educational exhibition, 
Museum of Public Instruction has issued a decree co 
tuting you Officer of the Academy. 

I expect to be charged with the agreeable duty of plac- 
ing in your hands the insignia of this order of the Univer 
sity of France, consisting of a silver wreath of palm sus- 
pended from a purple ribbon, and a diploma comprising a 
copy @° the decree, signed by the Minister. 

> hasten to offer you my cordial congratulations on the 
reception of this well-merited decoration. 

The copies of the “ Cyclepsedia” which your publisher 
80 generously placed at my disposal, have been presented 
to eminent officials, from whom very interesting acknow- 
ledgements have been received. 

I beg to inclose a copy of the correspondence with the 
Minister on this matter. Yours most truly, 

Joun D. Pamsnick, 


Director of the section of pennies of the U. 8., 
at the Universal 
2 obese Officer of the J Academy and Supt. of 
ew York. 
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National Teachers’ Association. 





The Department of Superintendence of the National 
Teachers’ Association will hold a special meeting in the 
city of Washington, D. C., during the first week in Feb- 
ruary. The meetings of this body in Washington during 
the sessions of Congress have always been productive of 
the very best results. The forthcoming meeting is ex- 
pected to be larger and more influential than any of its 
predecessors. The leading educators of the country will 
attend it from the North, South, East and West. Papers 
are expected from Gen. Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ueation ; Dr. Sears of the Peabody fund ; Judge Strong of 
the Supreme Court , Dr. Eliot, Superintendent of the Bos- 
ton schools; Dr. Philbrick, U. 8. Educational Commis- 
sioner at the Paris Exposition ; Mr. Apgar, Superintendent 
of schools in New Jersey ; Mr. Doty, Superintendent of 
schools in Chicago ; Mr. Orr, Superintendent of schools in 
Georgia ; Dr. Ruffner, Superintendent of schools in Vir- 
ginia ; Prof. Walter Smith ot Mass, and others. The 
discussions will cover the live national educational issues 
now before the country. The proceedings will be so ar- 
ranged as to bear directly upon the questions of strength- 
ening the National Bureau of Education ; the distribution 
of proceeds of the public lands for educational purposes, 
and others now pendingin Congress, Programmes giy- 
ing in detail the arrangements for the meeting, and stating 
specifically the order of the exercises, will be published in 
circular form at an early day. 


—eo 


The California Case. 


A great many rumors have come from over the moun- 
tains from time to time implicating somebody in selling the 
questions used at the State examination of teachers. The 
plan employed for examination is different from that of 
any other State. A set of questionsis sent out by the 
State superintendent to all the county superintendents at 
the same time and thes: are to be opened on the day of 
the examination in the presence of the county board, and 
laid before the candidates. For ten years it has been be- 
lieved that the questions were’ bought, but not until one 
month ago hasit been known where the leak occurred. In 
the monsh of November last the regular semi annual. ex- 
amination was to take place. it began on Wednesday—but 
to the astonishment of the public, the San Francisco Bulle- 
tin on Thnrsday published the questions supposed to be 
profoundly secret in the breasts of the county board ; it 
was stated thatthe questions had been obtainec to test 
the truth of the rumors that the exam.nation questions 
could be had by paying for them’ The examination was 
therefore adjourned until Dec. 11. The San Francisco Board 
of Education a pointed a committee of five to investigate 
the matter, This committee consisted of Messrs. Taylor. 
Sullivan, Bacon, Laren and Mountain, and their investi- 
gation has shown that the rottenness in Denmark was no- 
thing compared with the rottenness in the examination 
business. It was clearly ascertained that examination 
questions have been sold s:’stematically for ten or more 
years. Mr. Ewale, who has been termed the thirteenth 
member ot the board,and Mr More, one of the principals 
of the Grammar Schools, have made merchandise of the 
questions. The regular price has been $200, but they have 
been sold for a lesssum in many instances, even $50 has 
been taken. It is believed that either one of the fifty-seven 
county superintendents has opened the envelopes, or else 
some one in the post office has tempered with them. The 








e | investigation will, it is hoped, be pressed until every mis- 
_| creant is brought to light. 





Tae Constirution.—This was ratified by Convention of 
Delaware, Dec.7, 1787. By Convention of Pennsylvania, 
Dec. 12, 1787. By Convention of New Jersey, Dec. 18, 
1787. By Convention of Georgia, Jan. 2, 1788. By Con- 
vention of Connecticut, Jan. 9, 1788. By Convention of 
Massachusetts, Feb. 6, 1788. By Convention of Maryland, 
April 28, 1788. By Convention of South Carolina, May 
23, 1788. By Convention of New Hampshire, June 21, 
1788. By Convention of Virginia, June 26, 1788 By 
Convention of New York, July 26, 1788. By onnsaiion 


of North Carolina, Nov. 21, 1788. By Convention of 
Rhode Island, May 28, 1790 


o> 
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I am fixing ascrap-book with all the odds and ends that 

I find or that Ihave ever committed to memory, and I 

write under each little from what book or paper I 

took it and the author of the same. I wish to know the 
author of these lines, 

“ T’ve seen a 





, modest flower, 


By the wayside growing ” ete. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Youm-yum. By M. Kinpittricd. 
Jersey City, N.J.; price, 50 cents. 
A number of humorous sketches are collected under the 
above title, among which are laughable take-offs on fash- 
ionable follies. The style is somewhat similar to that of 
the Danbury news-man, and the book itself resembles 
slightly *‘ They all do it.” The publisher, we believe, is 
one of the New York city teachers. 


Troe Buus. By Mrs. Lucia Chase Bell. 
Co.; Boston, price, $1.25. 

The adventures of some live girls in Minnesota, are 
here told in a fresh, attractive manner. The amount of 
good the young band of workers accomplished will encour- 
age others io imitate their exainple. 

A Sreaxce Sea Story. By Mrs. J. McNair Wright. 
National Temperance Society ; New York. 

The author brings into play a number of characters, and 
each is brought to bear upon the finale. Several points 
about temperance are already made, and the Robinson 
Crusoe element will please every boy heart. It only re- 
mains to be said that the facts are true, occuring in Eng- 
land many years ago. The ecene is shifted to Boston, al- 
though real names of some of the persons are preserved. 

Scoot anp Socrat Dramas. “Two Ghosts in White;” 
“Our Country:” “Borrowing Trouble;” “Laura, the 
Pauper;” “Country Justice ;" “The Assessor,” by T. S, 
Denison; “A Parlor Entertainment;” “On the Brink;” 
“A Bad Job,” by H. E. McBride; ‘“ What have we to do 
with Plymouth Rock? by James H. Blodgett. Published 
by T. 8. Denison, Chicago, Ill. ; price of each, 15 cents. 


Charles Clarke, Jr., 


D. Lothrop & 


The above plays are neatly printed in paper covers. The ; 


publisher,says “they have been prepared expressly to meet 
the wauts of teachers, and amateur clubs; they are simple 
in construction ; they afford room tor acting; they are pure 
in tone and language.” A Parlor Entertainment, seems 
the most simple for a school exercise, and the o'hers they 
will doubtless suit different persons. 


Jesus Lover or My Sout. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, 
Mass. ; frice, $1.00. 
' Last year this firm issued an exquisite gift-book entitled | 
“The Ninety and Nine.” They now present a companion 
volume in “Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” Each verse has 
ove or more illustrations by Robert Lewis, and Rev. W. 
B. Wright contribut»s the preface. It is handsomely 
bound in green and gold, with a prettily designed cover. 
THE MAGAZINES. 

Scribner opens with a Christmas Ballad, by Constantina 
E Brovks; “Biorn the Bold.” Following this is a paper 
@>out “Old Maryland Manners,” with illustrations by the 
author, Frank B. Mayer, a unique will in rhyme, is intro- 
duced, which is supposed to have been written by a citizen 
of Annapolis, In the series of College Topics, Rev. Chas. 
F. Thwing, gives ‘College Hazing,” and brings to notice 
a cure which should be adopted in every college as it has 
been at Yale and Harvard. Bayard Taylor, Richard 
Realf, R. R. Rowker, Amande T. Jones, and R. W. Gelder 
are each represented by a poem. Artists and art lovers, 
will enjoy “The Tile Clubat Work,” with the accompany- 
ing pictures “ At the Old Bull's Head,” and “The Moun- 
tain Lakes of California,” are pleasant reading, and the 
number is altogether fine. 


Lippincott's has an account of “A Young Girl’s Expcri- 
ence during the two seiges of Paris,” which depicts the 
horrors of that time;" “Yorkshire By-ways,” by Alfred 
8. Gibbs, is aclever description of English life. “The 
Artist's Island,” with its illustrations renders the reader 
acquainted with the island of Capri and its beauties. “Wo- 
men’s Husbands,” is to be a series of stories, the first one 
of which is called Narcissus. “Wild Boars and Boar Hunt- 
ing.” “The Story of a Proverb,” “A Western Town,” 
and several chapters of Miss Olney’s novel “ Through 
Winding Ways,” appear in this number. We notice that 
the publishers give to new subscribers the first part o! 
“Threugh Winding Ways,” in book form. 

The January Nursery has some pretty poems which will 
do admirably for children’s recitations. 

Appleton’s for January, is somewhat changed ;_ the illus- 
trations are excluded, and the reading matter is more solid. 
Horace E. Scudder gives the first part of a story entitled 
“A Man may not marry his Grandmother.” 

Potter's American ,Monthly for January has six poeins, 
and a short account of Stephen C. Foster, the song writer, 
among its contents. 





volume. 


The Popular Science Monthly for this month contains fif- 
teen worthy articles. The first one is “Traces of an Early 
Race in Japan,” by Prof. Edward 8. Morse, New York. 
It is a noble serial. 

The current Atlantic numbers among its list of contribu- 
tors, Charles Dudley Warner, J. F. Trowbridge, J. G. 
Whittier, T. B. Aldrich, Kate P. Osgood, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and W. D. Howell. The latter's story, “‘ The Lady 
of the Aristook,” is becoming very satisfactory. (Boston). 

The American Bookseller for Christmas is a large pam- 
p let, the reading matter covering some seventy-five pages. 
Even as a book of pictures it is handsome, and the reviews 
and announcements of bouks are very complete. (New 
York.) 

The holiday number (December), of Musical World is 
well-named. The music comprises “Christmas Day,” 
song; “Secret Love,” garotte; two short melodies, 
“Charming Night,” nocturne, ‘ Holiday Quickstep,” by 
C. Kinkel; “ Merry Christmas,” song; and “ Somebody’s 
Coming,” by J.C. Macy. (Cleveland, O.) 

The January Harper contains six illustrated article. Ed- 
ward E. Hale has a poem called “ The great harvest of the 
year.” ‘“ England’s great seaport,” is by W. H. Riding; 
Miss Jennie J. Young contributes a paper, A new novel 
is promised in the ensuing year by Miss Mulock. (New 
York). 

The Christmas number of the School Festival, contains 
nine dialogues and two recitations, the greater number of 
which are suitable for the Sunday-school. (New York). 

The December Orpheus states that during the past year, 
it has given one hundred and sixty pages of music. This 
rumber contains two hymns; ‘Cuckoo Polka,” by Le- 
cocqg; “ Falling Leaves.” song; “Carmen,” easy pot- 
pourri; “ Ludia, Quasi Fantasia,""by 4 Zundel. 

Arthur's Home Magazine has reached its forty-seventh 
The January number gives the first part of a 
story by Virginia E. Townsend, “ A memory of Summer,” 
has a pretty illustration. The various departments are well 
filled. (Philadelphia). 

Wide Awake’s chief points for January are “ Lady Bet- 
ty’s Cooking School.” The opening ;sper of “Our Amer- 
ican Artists,” and the beginning of a serial for boys, “Roy- 
al Lowrie’s last year at St. Olave’s.” (Boston . 

Woods Household Magazine, re-opens with January of 
this year. There are departments for Fireside, Temper- 








for, although the methods which it has chosen in its work 
are perhaps questionable. 
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Tux Classical and Bible College, Binghamon, N. Y., is 
full to overflowing. It affords board, tuition and music 
free of charge, to young ladies having mission work in view , 
and to the daughters of deceased or disabled clergymen, 
and missionaries. Almost every state in the Union is re- 
presented, and even the territories and foreign nationalities, . 
Oregon, Cuba, Peru, Germany, Scotland, Russia, Australia, 
ete. A recent arrival was a Russian Jewess, whose birth- 
place was the top of Mt. Zion, halfway between the 
houses of David and Solomon. 
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LETTERS. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoou Journa: 

In a late paper you speak of various gifts made to Prin- 
cipals and Teachers in some of our schools. Among them, 
bottles of wine, big turkies, baskets of flowers. I infer 
these w re paid for by the pupi's. This will be allowed, 
bu‘ let a teacher, driven to madness by some young pirate 
who should never be allowed among decent boys, lay her 
hand on him in the way of correction, and forthwith she is 
calle 1 to the corner of Grand and Elm streets, and madeto 
dance to the tune of ten dollars and upwards. (Exception, 
If it is done up bloody, some one else may pay the fiddler, 
and the Teachers may not have to dance at all. But you 
know the exception proves the rule.) This is all right, no 
doubt, for as the examiners have found about 100 per cent’ 
ofour classes good or excellent in discipline and scholarship 
since they began to fine teachers, for the laying on of 
unholyfhands we have the proof in figure which can no 
more lie than can the men who make them that the red. 
barred tie way to the highest good of Young America. 

A present from a pupil or a parent for past faithfulness 
after the child hss passed out of the teacher's class, may be 
im place, but collective presents, whether from boys or girls, . 
men or women, are for the most part “ shams,” and as our 
worthy Board will have nothing to do with “ shams,” 
they, were only true to their high sense of honor when they 
outlawed the gift enterprise. Now let them put the top- 
stone to this temple of honor which their hearts have 
builded by calling up every gi®t taker they can lay their 
hinds on, tell him not to do to any more and if after that, 
he break the law, fine him five times the war price of the 
gift he receives without a five per cent. dednetion, the fine 
to be paid in trade dollars and saved asa fund for pension- 








anc., Hygiene, Farm and Garden, Young Men, Nursery, 
Lecture Room, Familiar Science, Home Embellis:..ienta, 
Life Thoughts, ete. (New York). 

Sunday Afternoon for December, opens with a strong 
paper entitled “ What a Radical found in Water street.” 
In the Editor's table a letter is given showing the good re- 
sulting from an article in the November number on a 
“Werkingman’s Family. We like the tone of this new 
Magaz ne. 

The cover of St. Nicholas is varied to correspond with 
the wintry days of January. “Children’s Day at St. 
Paul's,” illustrated by Kate Greenaway. Mrs. Burnett, 
author of the “ Lass O'Lowrie,” has a pretty dream story, 
The editor teils of ‘Wandering Tom. (New York). 





Onto.—The good people of Oberlin have been thrown into 
& great state of excitement by the opening of a billiard 
saloon within their town. The proprietor says that he has 
been “crusaded” by the citizens, who have besought him 
to abandon his “nefarious traffic,” although he protests 
that he sells nothing but lemonade, ginger beer and mild 
cigars. Several times the crowd about his door has been 
so large and the excitement so great that he has teen oblig- 
ed to call on the town marshal for aid. But, for the other 
side, one of the good brothers of the place, and he is cer- 
tainly entitled tu a hearing, says that to appreciate the hos- 
tility of the residents to billiard-playing the history and 
traditions of the place should be well understood. The col- 
lege was founded with the idea of providing an institution 
for the young which should be entirely separated from the 
viecs of larger towns, sacrificing to that purpose the con- 
veniences of more eligible locations. Under such auspices 
the town has grown up about the college, and as far as 
possible everything foreign to the primary aim has been ex- 
cluded from the place. The saccess which has attended the 
college and community in the execution of these ideas has 
given Oberlin a reputation of being an unusually safe place 
to send the young fur education. It is not strange, there- | 
fore, that under these circumstances \'\e¢ community should 
be disinclined to surrender all that it has been contending 








ing off those teachers who will be thrown upon the cold, 
cold world when principals shall choose their own assist- 


; ants. And allthis I say without regard to “ the way they 
doit in Boston.” 


An AssisTanr. 


— —- ce a © 
For the New Yor« ScHoon JouRNAL. 


Not to the Clergy, But to the Nation. 





Not to the clergy, but to the nation, belong our schools 
A perusal of the many dark pages in history is sufficient 
evidence, aye, most conclusive proof, that unlimited power 
vested in any sect, means the direful opposite of peace and 
civilation ; but the non-sectaian use of the Bible, ought not 
to be objectionable to any religious denomination. 

The Government has a right to demand and enforce the 
teaching and inculcation of purity, virtue and patriotism in 
our public sehools, regardless of religious belief and nation- 
ality. When the notion finds a church opposed to such 
inculcation, then it finds a foe. There is a great deal of 
noise made about Catholicism, while the great enemy of 
the nation, Mormanism goes unscathed. 

Let the Catholics be treated fairly, for they do not wish 
Methodism, Presbyterianism, or any other ism forced upom 
them, any more than we desire Catholicism forced upon 
us; and then, if they are not satisfied with the public 
schools, let them maintain private schools, but not be re- 
leased from paying their share of the school-tax. Our 
public schools aré the nation’s “safety valve.” And, as all 
parties and sects reap the benefit, so all must contribute to 
their support. 

It is time the various denominations of this country 
were taught, that the United States are not to be rolled up 
into a religious pill to be swallowed by any sect. Let us 
have a higher civilization, and a nobler, purer Christianity. 

Busy Ber. 


Coumission or Exqurry.—Tte Forty-fifth Congress as- 
sembled Dec. 2 for its closing sessiod, which will end on 
the 4th of March next. The bill to provide for a com 
mission of enquiry concerning the alcoholic liquor traffic 
which has for a third time been passed by the Senate. 1s 
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‘ pending with, the committee on the judiciary of the House 
of Representatives. The reasonableness and importance of 
the measure are apparent. The yellow fever is likely to 
be made the subject of thorough investigation by author- 
ity of Congress, as a means of preventing future suffering, 
and very properly. Itshould, however, be remembercd 
that while ten thousand lives have within the year been 
sacrificed by that dreadful but, as is alleged, preventible 
disease, other tens of thousands have been consigned to 
untimely graves by the fearful but also avoidable drink 
scourge. The following petition is largely circulated ;— 
‘* House of Representatives: The (Board of Managers of the 
National Temperance Society) earnestly pray that you 
will take early favorable action upon the Senate bill to 
provide for a commission of enquiry concerning the alco- 
holic liquor traffic, to the end that said important com- 
mission may be, with the least possible delay, duly author- 
ized and appointed. 





Tae Exectric Lamp.—The Scientific American contains 
an illustrated description in detail of the “ Sawyer- 
Man Electric Lamp,” which appears to remove some, 
if not all, of the obstacles to the use of electricity in place 
of gas for general purposes of illumination. The lamp 
itself is about the size and shape of an Argand burner with 
its shade, but the shade of the Sawyer-Man light is a bell 
glass. The source of light is a small pencil of carbon, which 
is placed under this shade and near the top, the carbon 
point being made incandescent by the electrical current 
passing through it and conducted there by a rather intricate 
arrangement of wires, which, however, are fixed, and do 
not require to be again changed or adjusted in any way. 
A “switch” has been devised to control the amount of 
éurrent passing through the carbon, and at the same time tu 
Maintain a uniform resistance in the sub-circuit, This, it 
is claimed, allows the division of the current, one of the 
most essentia! features of the invention, The bell glass or 
shade in which the pencil of carbon is contained is filled 
with pure nitrogen and hermetically sealed, so that the 
carbon pencil is not consumed nor chemically attacked, but 
remains a permanent fixture, to be lighted whenever the 
current of electricity is turned on. The intensity of the 
light is regulated by the switch, the carbon being made a 
dull red, a bright red or a glowing white light at will. The 
inventions of Messrs. Sawyer and Man also include a meter 
for recording the number of lights and time of their burn- 
ing—not the amount of electricity furnished—and systems 
of main and branch circuits, with shunts devised to secure 
uniform resistance. One of the objections to the electric 
light on the score of cost has been the great loss which re- 
sults from a division of the current, but Mr. Sawyer states 
that the illuminating power of a carbon increases with 
vastly greater rapidity than the temperature, so that when 
the light is well on, a very slight increase in the current 
increases the hight enormously. The question of the econ- 
omy of the light furnished by this lamp can be demonstrated 
only by a protracted test on a large scale. Compared with 
the cost of gas in New York, it is estimated that the elec- 
tric light would cost only one-fortieth as much, which leaves 
a large margin for errors of calculation. 
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Among the Papers. 





Religious, educational and political papers all teem with 
what we ought tohave. The religious papers are calling 
for more churches; more followers; the educational for 
better teachers and better schools; and the political papers 
fairly groan in anguish while supplieating for honest men. 

“Ay, there's the rub,” honesty and goodness are becom- 
ing 80 scarce, that in consequence thereof we are threaten- 
ed with national death. We need men, noble men to pro- 
claim in thunder tones, that churches, schools and govern- 
ments are what the people make them. Better, than the 
people who create them, they cannot be. We need men 
who will esteem it greater honor to help sustain and per- 
petuate American Independence, than to wear a crown and 
wield a sceptre. Busy Ber. 
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Tue Minnocao.—The stories told of this supposed ani- 
mal, sound for the most part so increible, that one is 
tempted to consider them as fabulous. Whocould repress 
a smile at hearing men speak of a worm some fifty yards in 
length and five in breadth, covered with bones as with a 
coat of armor, uprooting mighty pine-trees as if they were 
blades of grass, diverting the courses of streams into fresh 
channels, and turning dry land into bottomless morass ? 


borbood of Lages, Southern Brazil. A man when, about ten 
kilometers distant from that town, saw lying on the bank of 
Rio Caveiras a strange animal of gigantic size, nearly one 
meter in thickness, not very long, and with a snout like a 
pig, but whether it had legs or not he could not tell. He 
did not dare seize it alone, and while calling his neighbors 
to his assistance it vanished, not without leaving palpable 
marks behind it in the shape of a trench as it disappeared 
under the earth. A week later a similar trench, perhaps 
constructed by the same animal, was seen on the opposite 
side of Lages, about six kilometers distant from the former, 
and the traces were followed, which led ultimately under 
the roots of a large pine tree, and were lost in the marshy 
land. 

———_2 oe 
AN EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCE OF THE SENSE OF SMELL. 
—Have you never wondered at seeing a dog follow by scent his 
master’s track, perhaps along a street alive with pedestrians, 
turning, crossing, knowing only the one man, and distinguish- 
ing the line of his footsteps clearly. If you have, you felt, pro- 
bably, that in some things the brute was man’s superior 
That is not certain, however. The difference in the sense of 
smell between the dog and his master, may lie in the develop- 
ment, and not in the gift itself. Dr. Howe, in the forty-third 
report of the Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind, gives the 
following: Julia Brace, a deaf and blind mute, a pupil of the 
American Asylum, had a fine physical organization and highly- 
nervous temperament. In her blindness and stillness, her 
main occupation was the exercise of her remaining senses 
of smell, touch and taste, so that through them she might get 
knowledge of all that was going on around her. Smell, how- 
ever seemed to be the sense on which she most relied. She 
smelled at everything which she could bring within the range 
| of the sense; and she came to perceive odors utterly insensi- 
ble t. other people. When she met a perscn whom she had 
met before, she instantly recognized him by the smell of his 
hand or glove. ff it were a stranger she smelled his hand, and 
the impression was so strong that she could recognize him 
long after by again smelling his hand, or even his glove, if just 
taken off. She knew all her acquaintances by the odor of their 
hands. She was eniployed in sorting the clothes of the pupils 
after they came from the wash, and could distinguish those of 
each friend. If half-a-dozern strangers should throw each one 
his glove into a hat, and they were shaken up, she would take 
one glove, smell it, then smell the hand of each person, and 
unerringly assign each glove to its owner. If among the vis- 
itors there was a brother and sister, she could pick out the 
gloves by a similarity of smell, but could not distinguish one 
from the other. 


NEWSPAPERS.—The first newspaper established in America 
was issued at Boston in 1690, September 25. It immediately 
attracted the attention of the colonial legislature, which de- 
clared that its publication was contrary to law, and that it 
contained refiections of a very high nature. The authorities 
probably prohibited its further publication, for a second num- 
ber does not appear to have been issued, and only one copy of 
number one is known to be in existence, which is in the State- 
paper office at London, and is a small sheet of tour quarto 
pages, one of them blank. The first regular paper in North 
America was also issued at Boston. Its title was the News- 
Letter, and its date September 24, 1704, copies of it being still 
preserved in the Boston Historical Society’s collection. The 
first newspaper published in Virginia was established in 1780. 
The subscription was fifty dollars a year. Price for advertising, 
ten dollars the first week, and seven dollars for each subse- 
quent insertion. The paper was issued weekly. The oldest 
daily newspaper, the Pennsylvania Packet and General Adver- 
tiser, was commenced in 1771, by John Dunlap. The name 
was afterwards changed to American Daily Advertiser. It is 
now the Worth American. The first daily in New York was 
commenced March 1, 1783. and called the New York Daily 
Advertiser, by Francis Child & Co., No. 18 Dutch street, one 
door from the corner of Old Slip and Smith street. Price four 
cents: The Boston Daily Advertiser commenced about 1813, 
and was the first successful daily in that city. The first Rus- 
sian newspaper was published in 1703. Peter the Great not 
only took part personally in its editorial composition, but in 
correcting proofs, as appears from sheets still in existence, in 
which are marks and alterations in his own hand. One of the 
oldest newspapers in Northern Europe is the official gazette of 
Sweden, the Potoch Innikes Tidning. It was established in 
1644, during the reign of Queen Christina, the daughter of 
Gustavus Adolphus the Great. 
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The Little Orator. 











(SPEECH FOR A LITTLE BOT) 
You'd scarce expect a boy like me 
To stand up in front where all can see, 
And make a speech as well as those 


i think it was in olden time 

That some one said in funny rhyme, 
Tall aches from little toecorns grow, 
Large screams from little children flow. 


And if that rhymer told the truth, 
Though I am now a little youth, 
Perhaps I'll make as great a noise 
As some who are much older boys. 


I will not speak of Greece or Rome, 

But tell you what l’ve learned at home, 
And what was taught me when at school, 
While sitting on a bench or stool. 


I’ve learned to talk, and read, and spell, 
And don’t you think that’s pretty well 
For such a little boy as I— 

But I must leave you—so good-by. 





- 


An Earnest Boy. 





The story of the doings of boys always interests men, for 
they say, “as the boy is, so is the man.” They mean by this, 
that the good and industrious boy makes a good and indus- 
trious man. Let me tell you a little story. 

In the town of R there was a physician of eminence 
He had a vast fund of humor, an every-day wit, and with 
children, particularly, he loved to chst familiarly, and draw 
them out. As he was one day passing into the house, he was 
accosted by a very little boy, who asked him if he wanted any 
vegetables. The doctor asked ifsuch a tiny thing was a mar- 
ket-man. “No, sir, my father is,” was tle prompt answer. 
The doctor said, “ Bring me in some squashes,” and passed 
into the house, sending out the price. In a few minutes the 
child returned, bringing back part of the change ; the doetor 
told him he was welcome to it; but the boy would not take it 
back, saying his father would blame him. Such singular man- 
ners in a child attracted the doctor’s attenticn, and he began to 
examine him attentively; he was evidently poor, his [little jace 
ket was pieced and patched with almost every kind of cloth, 
and his trowsers darned with so many colors it was difficult to 
tell the original fabric, but scrupulously neat and"clean witbal. 
The boy very quietly eadured the scrutiny of the doctor, who] 
holding him at arm’s length, and examining his face, at length 
said: 

“You seem a nice little boy; won’t you come and live 
with me, and be a doctor?” 

“T will ask my father.” 

** Spoken like a man,” said the doctor, patting his head as 
he dismissed him. 

A few weeks passed on, when one day Jim came to say 
that down stairs there was a [little boy with a bundle, who 
wanted to see the doctor, and would not tell his business to 
any one else. “Send him up,” was the answer; and in a few 
moments he recognized the little squash boy, (but no 
squash himself, as we shall see;) he was dressed in a new, 
though coarse suit of clothes, his hair very nicely combed, his 
shoes brushed up, and a little bundle tied in a home-spun 
checked handkerchief, on his arm. “Deliberately taking off 
his cap, and laying it down with his bundle, he walked up to 
the doctor, saying, 

“T have come.” 

“Come for what, my child ?” 

“To live with you and be a doctor,” said the boy, with the 
utmost naivete. 

The first impulse of the doctor was to laugh immoderately ; 
but the imperturbable gravity of the little boy rather sobered 
him, as he recalled, too, his former conversation, and reflected 
that he felt he needed no addition to his family. 

“Did your father consent to your coming?” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“What did he say ?” 

‘‘T told him you wanted me to come and live with you 
and be a doctor, and he said you was a very good man, and I 
might come as soon as my clothes were ready.” 

“ And your mother, what did she say ?” 

“She said Dr. Byron would do just what he said he woul? ~>d 
God had provided for me. And,” continued he,” “I ha. a 
new suit of clothes,” surveying himself, “and here is another 
in the bundle,” undoing the handkerchief and displaying them, 
with two little shirts as white as snow, and a couple of neat 
checked aprons, so carefully folded, it was plain none but a 
mother would have done it. The sensibilities of the doctor 
were awakened, to see the fearless, the undoubting trust with 
which that poor couple had bestowed their boy upon him— 
and such achild! His cogitations were not long; he thought 
of Mosesfin the bulrushes, abandoned to Providence; and 
above all, he thought of the child that was carried into Egypt, 
and that the Divine Saviour had saig, “ Blessed be little chil 
dren ; and he called for the wife of his bosom, saying, “Susan, 











About eight years ago a Minhocao appeared in the neig h 





Who wear the largest kind of clothes. 


dear, I think we pray in church that God will have mercy upon 
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ALL YOUNG CHILDREN.” 

“To be sure we do,” said the wondering wife; “and what 
then ?” 

“ And the Saviour said, ‘Whosoever receiveth one such little 
child in His name, receiveth me ;’ take this child in His name, 
and have a care of him ;’ and from this hour this good couple 
received him to their hearts and home. 

He was sent to school and well educated. As he remained 
firm in his determination “to be a doctor,” he was sent to the 
medical college, where he attracted attention by his studious- 
ness and knowledge. He began at last to practice medicine 
with his good friend, who had now become quite old and in- 
firm. Ina few years the people said he far surpassed Doctor 
Byron; in fact, he became one of the most eminent physicians 
of the age, and was greatly beloved by all, In turn, he was 
the staff and stay for his two friends, and not for them only 
but, after their death, for the daughters they left behind. 

All of this power and usefulness was in that little boy, who 
scarcely as high as the barrow that contained his vegetables 
stopped at Dr. Byron's door, and it is in thousands of other 
boys, also. But note, ifhe had been rude and saucy, if he had 
had no faith in himself, he would never have impressed his 
kind benefactor, — Scholar's Companion. 
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Edison. 








Mr. Bishop, in Scribner's Magaziner, says of this remark- 
able character: At twelve he began the world—as train-boy on 
the Grand Trunk Railroad, of Canada and Central Michigan. 
It offered the most available means of a livelihood. He went 
into it with such a will that in course of time he became an 
employer of labor, having four assistants under him for the dis- 
posal of his wares. 

“Were you one of the kind of train-boys,” he was asked, 
‘who sell figs in boxes with bottoms ha!f an inch thick ?” 

“Tf I recollect right,” he replied, with a merry twinkle, ‘‘ the 
bottoms of my boxes were ajgood inch-” 

There exists a daguerreotype of the train-boy of this epoch. 
It shows the future celebrity as a chubby-faced fellow in a 
glazea cay and m=ftier ~ith papers under his arm. There is 
sumelling uonest and a litue deprecating in it, instead of im- 
pudence. He was, as wit be snown, a2 eccentricity among 
train-bc} 4, and was no doubt sensible of it. 

Hils peculiarity consisted in having established in turn, in the 
disv atu smoking section of a springless old Bayyage-car whith 
served him as head-quarters for his papers, fruits and vegeta, 
ble ivory,—two industries little known to train-boys in gene- 
ral. He surrounded himself with a quantity of bottles and 
some retort stands,—made in the railroad-shops in exchange 
for papers,—procured a copy of “ Fresenius’s Qualitative Analy- 
sis,” and, while the car bumped rudely along, conducted the 
experiments of a chemist. By hanging about the office of the 
Detroit Free Press,in some spare hours, he had acquired an 
idea of printing. At a favorable opportunity he purchased 
from the office three hundred pounds of old type, and to the la- 
boratory a printing-office was added. It seems to have been 
by a peculiar, good-natured, hanging-around process of his 
own, with his eyes extremely wide open and suré of what they 
wanted to see, that his practical information on so many useful 
subjects was obtained. He learned something of mechanics 
and the practical mastery of a locomotive in the railroad shops, 
and acqu'red an idea of the power of electricity from telegraph 
operators. With his printing-office he pubiished a paper—the 
Grand Trunk Herald. It was a weekly—twelve by sixteen 
inches, and was noticed by the London Times, to which a copy 
had been shown by some traveller, as the only journal in the 
world printed on a railway train. The impressions were taken 
by the most primitive of all means, that of pressing the sheets 
upon the type with the hands; and were on but one side of the 
paper. Baggage-men and brakemen contributed the literary 
contents. 

During this time he continued his reading with unabated in- 
dustry. His train carried him into Detro‘t, where there were 
advantages which he never enjoyed before, and he formed a pro- 
ject to read through the whole public liberary. He began with 
the solid treatises of a dusty lower shelf and actually read, in 
the accomplishment of his heroic purpose, fifteen feet in a line. 
He omitted no book and skipped nothing in the book. The list 
contained among others Newton's “ Principia,” Ure’s scientific 
dictionaries, and Burton's “Auatomy of Melancholy.”—Scholar’s 
Companion. 
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Stories of English Kings. 





(Learn these lines by heart.) 

Two Williams, Henry a Stephen and Henry, Richard, John, and Henry, 

Three Edwards, a Richard, three Henrys, . 

Two Edwards come next, a Richard, two Henrys, 

Eéaward, Mary and Lib ; James, two Charleys, and James, 

William and Mary, then Anne and Four Georges, 

William the Fourth, and Queen Vic. 

[An error crept into the last number. Stephen was left out 

first three lines end with Henry, and each hasa 


No sooner was William dead than his brother Henry seized 


the treasury and the government. Robert, you know, is in 
Palestine ; but he is the oldest, and Henry is afraid of him. 
He wanted to please his Saxon subjects, and so married Edith, 
daughter of the King of Scotland; and to please his Norman 
subjects her name was changed to Mathilda, or Maud. She is 
said to have been a noble woman, and is #o credited in history. 
Robert came back from his ‘crusade and wanted his kingdom. 
But he was persuaded to be satisfied with Normandy and a pen- 
sion, Poor Robert! He was a noble fillow, full of good 
feeling, but careless enough: he trusted to his brother Hen- 
ry’s honor, and came over to persuade him to carry out his 
treaty, but was compelled to give up his pension in order to 
get away. Then Henry came over to take Normandy from 
Robert, who was mismanaging matters, as too-goodnatured 
people do. Robert was taken prisoner and put in Cardiff 
Castle; there he spent twenty-eight years. One day he nearly 
escaped; but he rode his horse into a swamp, and so was 
retaken. His brother ordered his eyes to be put out; this is 
enough to show us, if we had not learned before, how wicked 
a man this Henry was. He expected his son William would 
succeed him, and that the kingdom would be secure to his pos- 
terity ; but it was not to be as he willed. Prince William, a 
dissolute fellow, and his sailors, were so filled with wine be- 
fore they came over from France, that they ran {the boat on a 
rock, and only one out of 300 escaped. His daughter Maud 
had agson Henry, and he hoped she could keep the throne for 
him, but when the king died, Stephen, the gallant Count of Bou- 
logne, was crowned as king. In those days the people 
wereopposed to have a woman fora sovereign. They thought it 
looked unmanly and weak to obey a woman. But the coun- 
try was never well settled under Stephen. Queen Maud 
got an army and fought Stephen, and took him prisoner; his 
army took Karl of Gloucester prisoner. Then, as Maud could 
not manage without the Earl, she exchanged Stephen for him. 
The fighting went on for many years; finally, Maud’s son 
Henry grew up to be a young man, and he won from Stephea 
the promise that if he would not fight day more he should be 
the next king; and within a year this took place 

You must try to picture these days. The great men—the 
earls, barons, &c.—built castles, and kept armies, and fought 
battles with each other, so that the whole kingdom was in con- 
fusion. Churches and monasteries were built in those days to 
expiate for crimes. Priests endeavored to please God by wear- 
ing horse-hair shirts, and beating themselves with ropes. The 
bishops wore armor, and rode out with sword and shield, and 
armies, to collect revenues. I suppose the miseries of these 
times must have been very great. The ashes of burned 
houses and towns were on every side. The people in their 
castles ruled those who had none with a rod of iron. The 
peasants, men and women, were pui into dungeons, fire and 
smoke, for their gold—even hung up by their heels, with great 
weights to their heads, or killed in countless other fiendish 
ways. No harvests grew; the people were all fighting, and 
they only stopped because they could fight no longer.—Schol- 
ar’s Companion. 
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A Boy’s Help. 





A WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 
I was born in Kingfield, ang when I was ,sixteen years old 
went on the ship Sally Ann as cabin-boy. I finally became 
second mate, and last January I was in St. Petersburg. I be- 
came well acquainted with the town, and with many of the 
Russians. Then I visited Moscow, going by rail. Here I met 
an American, and we talked about the war with Turkey quite 
freely. I was ina coffee-house with him one day, and noticed 
a Russian gentleman, who was very entertaining and polite. 
He invited us to his house, and we talked about England, Tur- 
key and Russia. I remarked: 
“I know how Russia can be beaten.” 


“Why is this? Let me go to my hotel.” 

But they never answered a word, simply surrounding me 
with bayonets. I must have been thus imprisoned an hour, 
when an officer entered and seated himself at the table; he 
was soon followed by another, then a clerk, and ‘nally the 
Russian with whom I had talked at the hotel. They cunverspd 
a few moments together, but I could not understand a single 
word except “ Lovinsky.” Then it all flashed upon me. I 
was believed to be one of the dreaded Nihilists, and the Rus- 
sian was a spy. 

I was brought around to the side of the table; the clerk be- 
gaa to write, and he seemed to write interminably. The sol- 
diers stood like statues around me. The judge only now and 
then glanced at me, and paid nu attention to my appeals to 
him for liberty, nor to my explanation that it was a mistake. 
He seemed, as far as I was concerned, utterly deafr I heard 
the clock strike the hour of midmght, then one, and finally 
two; still the writing went on. At last, it was evidently fine 
ished ; the large book in which it was recorded was closed ; the 
pens and ink were gathered up; the soldiers, the spy, and the 
judge departed, leaving me alone. I ran to the door,} it was 
locked; then I tried the windows, to find shutters bolted over 
them; I wasa prisoner! I thought over the situation until my 
head seemed to burst. At last I lay down on the floor te 
sleep. 

When I awoke I knew it must be «.y, for a little light 
streamed in through the crevices at the windows. There was 
a pitcher of water and a loaf of bread on the table. I arose 
and shook off the dust of the floor, and tried to eat; but I wae 
too excited. 


After a few hours the door opened, and I was led*into au ad- 
joining room that looked out into a high-walled yard. Here 
was only a bed, a table, and two chairs. The soldier whom 1 
saw spoke no word; he only pushed me roughly from one 
room into another. I knew too little Russian to ask for pen 
aud ink, so I motioned with my hand; but he departed without 
giving heed to my wishes. Every door was fastened; every 
window barred. Should I dash out the glass? I made a little 
effort at uhe sash, which brought the guard to the door, and 
with a rough push I was given to understand I was thoroughly 
watzhed, I sat down to await events. 

Several days passed. I saw no one but the guard, whom I 
found was outside of the door day and night. One afternoon 
I was surprised at the entrance at another door of a boy about 
sixteen years of age. He was well dressed, and had a very 
pleasant countenance. I was still more surprised when I found 
he could speak French, a slight knowledge ot which I had ac- 
quired from a cook on board of the ship, 1 at once asked him 
why I was imprisoned, and was told that more than a thousand 
Nihilists had been arrested in Moscow. This party is bound 
by dreadful oaths not to discluse the names of any confede- 
rates; also to change the government. I declared 1 was nota 
Nihilist; I was an American visiting the country. That I waa 
an American seemed to please him, for he smiled and said, ‘I 
know America.” 1 begged him to get me out, and he said he 
would try it. : 

My heart was lightened. I felt confident of his help, That 
evening he brought in a bundle of common clothes and a pair 
of shears. I hastily dressed myself, and cut off my hair in 
Russian style—that is, short—and put on a peasant’s cap. My 
clothes were tied up and carried off, by my young deliverer. I 
showed him my hands and face, which were too white for a 
laboring man, and he pointed to the stove; so I blacked my- 
self thoroughly. Then he let me out through the door by 
which he entered; down stairs I went, and finally out on the 
street. TheuI bid him good-bye, and struck out for the coun- 
try. I knew which way was west, and away I went. When 
morning came I was near a forest, and there I lay until night; 
then on I went again. Fortunately I had some money, so I 
bought some food; but I hastened on even by uuy and by 
night. I aimed at Konigsberg, in Prussia, which I knew inudt 





“ How is that?” 

“There are plenty of dissatisfied men in every town. All 
that needs to be done is to find a leader for them, and let Eng- 
land sustain him.” 

“ And who would be such a leader, think you ?” 

“Count Lovinsky is the man,” I replied. 

The conversation here dropped,and I had forgotten it en- 
tirely. One evening I was sitting in the hotel when a stranger 
entered, and mentioning my name, said I was wanted at the 
Hotel Remorsky, by a friend. 

1 immediately started out, but instead of going into this 
hotel, the messenger pointed to another building, and said, *‘ It 
is there.” I entered the tall, square edifice without suspicion ; 
but I was surprised at the stillness that prevailed. I was 
ushered into a large room on the ground floor, lit by a single 
lamp. The floor was bare; there were a few chairs, a table, 
and alarge stove. I heard some steps, and the door opened. 
In a moment a dozen soldiers surrounded me with glistening 
bayonets. Not a word was spoken. They glared at me with 


be fully 300 miles away. I found my feet sore and my legs 
tired, but life and liberty were too precious to be compared 
with these. I looked like a tramp; in fact, I was one, and 80 
I was not molested. I avoided all towns and villages, passing 
through them at night, if I must. 

My hair was not combed at all, nor had I slept in a bed for 
three weeks, and | was nearly exhausted. I had been chased 
by dogs, so I dare not go into a barn to sleep, and sat under @ 
tree on a high hill. When the morning sun arose, I saw at a 
distance two high towers, one round and one square. The 
mist cleared off, and then they stood more distinct and beauti- 
ful. 1 knew it was Konigsberg. 1 was on Prussian ground, 
and I was safe. How happy I felt as I walked towards those 
towers! They grew larger and larger; I could see the shadows 
they cast; I blessed the man who constructed them. On and 
on I went. I reached tiie market-place: I was no longer 
afraid?. I saw before me the stare and stripes, over the Amer- 
icat. Consul’s office. “No Siberia! no knout! no prison! ne 
Russia!” I shouted. The men and women gazed at,me in as- 
tonishment, for they could not comprehend my feelings. —Sche 








Richard in it; also, the second, third and fourth lines be- 
gin with Edward] 


their fierce, soulless eyes. I jumped to my feet and ex- 
claimed : 





ar’s Companion. 
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OUR PREMIUM LIST. 


20: 
to many that we can give about three times as much value in 


It will bea pipe | 


miums as we can afford to pay in cash commissions to those who send us subscribers 


‘or our periodicals. 


The following will explain the mystery: All goods are furnished 


to us for cash, by S. S. Wood, 161 Franklin St., New York, who is the manufacturers’ 
General Premium Agent; and as we adopt only such articles as the manufacturers will 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction, our Premium List becomes a very valuable medium 


for advertising the goods offered. 


For these reasons our premiums are supplied to us 


at about one-half the prices which retail dealers have to pay for similar goods, and at 


about one-third the amount at which they are usually sold at retail. 


Please remember, 


then, that we offer about three times as much value in premiums as we can afford to 
spay in cash commissions to those who send subscribers for either of our periodicals. 


) In making up a club for a premium, 


the same as four subscriptions for the Companion, or as one and one-h 
For instance, two subscribers for the Jourwat, five for the 


the Tgacuers’ Institute. 


one Scuoot Journat subscription will count 


subscribers for 


Instrrute and sixty for the Companion would secure the Lady's 14 Karat Gold Watch, 
whivh is offered for twenty-two subscribers for the Jourwat, or thirty-three for the In- 


stitute, or eighty-eight for the Compamion. 


It should be remembered that every premium is fully warranted, and should it fail to give 
perfect satisfaction it may be returned either to us or to Mr. Wood, who will refund one-half 
the price at which it is quoted on our list. By this we do not mean to infer that the premiums 
are worth less than the prices at which they are usually sold; but we mean to say that the 
cash which we or Mr. Wood offers for a returned watch, for instance, is more than we could 
pay as a cash commission tor the number of subscribers required for it; and inasmuch as we 
offer the premium in lieu of the cash commission, it is not just that we should offer very much 


more in cash than such commissions would amount to. 





Schedule of Premiums. 
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1.)Lady’s Watch, Nickle Case, Half Open Face, Stem Winder, 
2.|Lady's Watch, 7 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 
Lady's Watch, 10 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 
Lady's Watch, 14 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 

. 5.|Lady’s 10 Karat Gold, Hunting, full Jewelled, Lever, Stem Winder, 
6.\Gent’s Watch, Nickle Case, Open Face, Glass Cap, Stem Winder, 
7.\Gent's Nickle Open Face, Glass Cap, Full Jewelled Stem Winder, 
8.|\Gent’s Watch, Nickle Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Stem Winder, 

y 9.\Gent’s Watch, Silver Huating Case, Full Jewelied, Stem Winder, 
No. 10.|Gent’s Watch, Silver Hunting, American Movement, Full Jewelled, 
No. 11.|Boy’s Watch, Silver Hunting Case, Lever, Full Jewelled 
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No. 12./Gent’s or Boy's Fire Gilt Watch Chain, 
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bivre-Gilt Chains.—No. 1? is a fire- 


~ ‘ g.lt Watch Chain for Gents or Boys. The pat- 


tern is new and very stylish, and the chain is 
substantially made and will look as well as 
gold for one year orimore. Price $2.25. Mail- 
ed postpaid, for only one InstrruTE and one 
ComMPANION subscribers. No. 13 is an exceed- 
ing neat, pretty and new pattern of Neck Chain 
for Ladies. Price $2.25. Mailed for the same 
number of subscribers as No. 12. 

Roll-Plate Chains.—No. 14 isa mag- 
nificently beautiful Lady’s Watch and Guard 
Chain, 60 inches long, with very handsome 
Cameo slide set with pearls. With careful usage 
these goods willlast a lifetime and look as well 
as solid gold. This is one of the finest chains 
manufactured. Price $39. Given as a premi- 
um for 68, 25 or 17 subscribers. No. 15 isa 
Gent’s or Boy’s Watch Chain in same quality 
as above. Price $8. Given for 13, 5 or 4 sub- 
scribers. 

Solid Gold Finger Rings.—No. 16 is 
a solid gold sardonyx Ring, 
for a lady or gentleman— 
price $3.50. Mailed as a pre- 
mium for 7, 3 or 2 subscribers. 
No. 17 isa very beautiful Am- 
ethyst Ring for boy or girl. No, 16. 
Price $2.50. Mailed as premium for 5 Comp 
subscribers or for 2 Comp. and 1 INSTITUTE 
subscriber. The size desired should always ac- 
company the order. Use a narrow strip of 
writing paper for measuring around the finger. 
Should the length be over 244 inches, fifty cts. 
extra must accompany the order on account of 
the ezira size. 


MICROSCOPES. 

Upon the sense of sight more than upon any 
other faculty do we depend for a knowledge and 
appreciation of the world around us; and what- 
ever aids in increasing the keenness and clear- 
ness of our vision must, of course, be not only 
a source of pleasure, but an assistant of great 
practical utility. This the Microscope does. It 
not only doubles and quadruples the power of 
seeing things, but it multiplies that power by 
tens and hundreds of times. Yet, until recently, 
the expense of really desirable instruments has 


3g. 2, Magnifier Open. 

No. 19, Manufacturer’s price, (for tne Magni- 
fier alone,) $1.25, Mailed as a premium for 1 In- 
STITUTE or 2 COMPANION subscribers. 

The two lenses of this magnifier are 
to be fully equal in power to any popular three lens 
instrument. 


Can’t Afford to do without It, 


Fig. 8. Magnifier Closed. 

Among the various other considerations 
which should render it indispensable to every 
person, we enumerate the following : 

Ist. By enlarging the vision, ‘it enlarges one’s 
appreciation of the Creator and of his attributes. 

2d. It cultivates a love of the beautiful and 
the good. 

3d. It opens up to us an infinite variety of 
natural curiosities, the ebrervation of which as 
a pastime affords unbounded enjoyment, with 
the acquisition of most useful knowledge. 

4th. It will aid in detecting and destroying 
the eggs of small insects which prey upon 
plants and domestic animals. 

5th. It will aid the student in the study of 
natural history, and is the most useful instru- 
ment manufactured for such purpose.. Indeed 
there is hardly any department of science in 


which a student can hope to reach eminence 
without a familiarity with the Microscope. 

6th. It will aid in detecting impurities in 
seeds, and the adulteration of various articles 
of food.} € 
ith. It is the best detector of counterfeit money. 

8th. It will expose the shoddy material in 
cloth, paper, etc. 


prevented their coming into general use. 


No. 13.|Lady’s Fire Gilt Neck Chain : . 
No, 18. Wood's Botanical Microscope, 


No. 14.|Lady’s Roll Plate Guard Chain, (60 inches), 
No. 15.|Gent's Roll Plate Watch Chain, 
No. 16,| Lady's or Gent's Solid Gold Sardonyx Ring, 
No. 11.|Boys or Girls Solid Gold Amethyst Ring, 
No. 18.) Wood's Botanical Microscope Complete, 
No. 19.|Wood’s Botanical Magnifier, 
No. 20.\I!lustrated Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary, 


No. 21.'Lady's, Gent's. or Boys 4 Bladed Pocket Knife, 
22.|Perfection Corset, (mention size required, ) 
No. 23,!New York School Journal, Weekly, for One Year, 


No 
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@D Cash to the amount of one-half the list price will be exchanged for any article 
which shall be returned for any reason whatever. 

No premium is offered to the person who simply renews or sends his OWN 
subscription, but as an inducement for one person to get others to subscribe. Still 
if a person makes up a club, his own subscription will also be counted. 

) New York City subscribers must enclose 25 ets. extra for postage on Institute. 





Description of Premiums, 


Probably no premiums are so universally 
popular as watches, Ofcourse¢there are much 
cheaper goods than those we offer—the prices 
ot which, to us, would range from $2. up- 
ward ; and there arg some very cheap watches 
which are good time-keepers; but they are 
not such as we or the manufacturers would al- 
Ways be safe in recommending; because if 
there were a probability that one watch in fifty 
would be returned for any reason whatever, 
‘the manufacturers would not , as they 
-havo done, to take them back. ere also 
more expensive watches than those on our list ; 
but for every dollar expended in making a bet- 
ter article tian we offer, the consumer has to 
pay at least $5; that is to say, the extra 
material and Jabor required to produce a $100 
‘watch, for instance, amount to only about $15 
more than for our $20 one. But there area 
few who would not appreciate any except high- 
priced watches which manufacturers are glad 
to supply for their accommodation. 

yLady’s Watches,—No. 1 is a nickle, half 
pen face, jewelled, stem winder, which usu- 
ally retails for about $20. Given asa premi- 
um for 35 Companion, 13 InstrruTs or 9 Jour- 
NAL subscribers. No. 2 is Full Jewelled, Lever 
movement in solid 7-karat Gold Hunting Cases, 
and usually retails for about $36. The cases 
will stand acid and are frequently sold for 14- 
and 18-karat. Only a few of the best judges 
«an detect their inferiority. We offer this watch 
48a premium for 68 COMPANION, 25 INSTITUTE 
or 17 JOURNAL subscribers. No. 3 is the same 
as No, 2, except the cases are 10-karat gold. 
Price $40.@Given as a present to ary person 
who will send 76 ComPANION, 28 INSTITUTE or 
19 JouRNAL subscribers. No. 4 is the same 
as No. 2, except the cases are 14-karat Geld. 
Price $50. Given for 88, 33 or 22 subscribers. 
Mo. 5 is a 10-karat Gold, Stem Winder. Price 
60. “Given for 128, 48 or 32 subscribers. La- 
" Watche# Nos. 2, 3,4 and 5 are each sent 

et in a satin lined Mahogany Case. o 
*Gents’ Watches.—No. 68 Nicklo Case, 





Open Face, Glass-cap, Jewelled, Cylinder, Stem- 
winder and usually retails for about $12. Givy- 
en as apremium for 24 ComMPANION, 9 INsTI- 
TUTE or 6 JOURNAL subscribers. No. 7 isa 
Nickle-case, Open-face, Glass-cap, Full Jewel- 
led Stem-winder. For accuracy and durability 
there are few better time-keepers than this, 
made. Mr. Orange Judd of the American Ag- 
riculturist says of one of these watches carried 


by him, that “ it has been compared daily with | 25 


Benedict's standard clock for a month past, and 
has scarcely variea a single second per day! 
This,” says Mr. Judd, “ seems hardly credible, 
and, as «Tule, cannot be expected from any 
watch except one costing a hundred dollars or 
more, and thoroughly adjusted to temperature 
and position. But this much is certain, the 
watches are such good timekeepers that we can 
confidently recommend them to our friends 
wanting a watch of this kind.” Usual retail 
price about $20. Given as a premium for 40, 
15 or 10 subscribers. No. 8 is the same as 
No. 1, except the cases, which are Hunting. 
Price $22. Given for 44, 16 or 11 subscri- 
bers. No. 9 is the same watch in coin Silver, 
Hunting Cases. Price $30. Given for 64, 24 
or.16, subscribers. No. 10 is a Coin Silver, 
Hunting Case, American movement, full jew- 
elled, but Key winder, $20. Given for 35, 13 
or 9 subscribers. 

’s Watch.—No. 4 isa Boy's Watch, 
in Coin Silver, Hunting Cases, Full Jewelled, 
Lever Movement, $20. Given for 35, 13 or 9 
subscribers. 

Stem-winders,—Watches Nos. 1, 5, 6, 7, 
8 aud 9 are Stem-winders. All except No. 6 
are also Stem Setters. No key is required 0 
wind or move the hands, so that when such a 
watch has been once regulated, it never need 
be opened at all. Nine tenths ofall the trouble 
with gold watches comes from the admission of 
dust and moisture in opening, and especially 
from the fine dust that gets in trom the key 
through the keyhole and finds its way among 
tk- delivate works. All this is obviated in the 
stem winding watches, and the, necessity of an- 
nus! or semi-annual cleaning isytiepensed with. 


Fig. 1. Microscope Complete, 
Mannufacturer’s price, post paid $2.50. Mailed as a 
emium for 1 Journal subscriber, or for 4 Compan- 
10m or 2 InstrTUTE subscriptions, 

This is really a good instrument for scientific 
research, popular instruction, and practical util- 
ity. Itconsists of 12 parts, viz.: 2 Lenses, A, 
of different powers, a Diaphragm and a Vulcan- 
ized Rubber Case, which constitute the magni- 
fying part as seen open and closed in Figures 2 
and 3. The remaining parts are yey the 
stand, E, the Springs or a DD, two Glass 
Slides, F, a Mirror I, and two Dissecting Instru- 
ments, all enclosed in a handsome case, The 
Stand part is made of brass, heavily plated 

A Microscope is useful in proportion as { jin- 
creases the capacity to’see small things clearly. 
For instance, an insect which appears to be 
without form and no larger than a mite, when 
examined under Woon'’s BoTraNnicaL MIcrRo- 
scons, is seen to be as exquisitely formed and 
as delicately colored as any of its larger species. 
The skin upon # person’s facc and hands a 
pears to be almost as rough as the hide ofa 
rhinoceros. The various parts of flowers are 
so much enlarged as to exhibit varied attrac- 
tions, which only Infinite skill could have plan- 
ned and executed. Indeed it enables any one 
to see in the most familiar objects new forms 
and beauties, which are amusing, entertaining 
and instructive. 

A DouBLe INSTRUMENT.—Ist. Wood's isa 
complete Botanical Microscope, including stand, 
dissecting a tus, reflector, etc. 2d. The 
part contai the lenses and diaphragm, v hen 
used separately, is the best Pocket ifier 
ever produced, and should be the constant 1om- 
panion of every member of the family. The 
lenses and diaphragm are turned together in 





Fig. 1, .séparated in Fig. 2, and folded within 


‘the cage in Fig. 3. 





Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary, 
Illustrated, gives the correct spelling and pro- 
nunciation of all the principal words in the 
English language and over 250 Illustrations; 
also an appendix of foreign words, phrases 
and forms of address. It is by far the most 
complete and perfect work of the kind pub- 
lished, and is an invaluable companion for all. 
75c. Mailed as a premium for one COMPAN- 
ION subscription; or 2 copies as a premium for 
one INSTITUTE subscriber. 

Pocket Knives.—No. 21. 

A Pocket Knife is quite indis- 

pensable, and no person can af- §) 

ford to carry a poor one. No, 

lis a substantial, four bladed 

lady’s knife with ivory handles. No. 2is a 
four bladed knife suitable for either gentlemen 
or boys—see illustration. It has fine ivory 
handles, and is substantial and finely finished. 
Either knife will be mailed free as a premium. 

The Perfection Corset combines the Tam- 
pico front of the cele. » 
brated Warner Jmprov-"}//% 
ed Health Corset, with ¥ 
the sides and back of \ 
the Flexible Hip Cor- 
set. The perfection 
Corset also includes 
Shoulder Straps which 
are not shown in the 
illustration. The fact 
that this corset was f | 
awarded the highest 
Medal over all Ameri- 
can competitors at the 
Paris Exposition, recommends it to every lac: 
who wishes to secure the very best. As will b> 
observed, the bones over the hips are inserted 
in nearly a horizontal position to correspond 
with the ribs of the body. This construction 


P-| prevents severe strain across the | ones and 


obviates the possibility of breaking down over 
the hips, while it at the same time produces a 
perfect fitting corset so comfortable that a lady 
can lie down in it with ease, so flexible that it 
yields readily to every movement of the body 
and which is yet so firm that it gives the desir- 
ed support at all points. The Improved Tam- 
pico Busts are perfectly soft and flexi>le, and 
yet so elastic that they will retain their “ natv- 
ral” shape until the corsets are worn out. 
Price $2.00. Mailed as a premium for 1 Jour- 
NaL and 1 CoMPANION subscription, for 2 Ix- 
STITUTES, or for 4 CoMPANION subscriptions. 
The waist measure, or the size of corset desir- 
ed must accompany every order. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
No. 17 Warren Sreeét, B. ¥ 
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